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THE SHIFTING FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPEAN PEACE, 


WHEN announcement was made the other day that the Triple Alliance 
had been renewed for the fourth time, the question which seemed 
to agitate the public mind most was whether the terms of the Treaty 
were or were not the same as those originally subscribed. It is now 
established beyond reasonable doubt that the Treaty was in no way 
modified, at least so far as the 1891 and 1896 texts are concerned.' 
Nevertheless, the public have remained perplexed and perturbed. 
Even with the Treaty unaltered, there is a vague suspicion that the 
circumstances of the Alliance are no longer what they were. 
Things are happening which did not happen when Prince Bismarck 
governed Europe, and although everybody is protesting that every- 
thing is for the best in the best of all possible worlds, the thinking 
politician is far from reassured. 

As a matter of fact, the question of the actual iext of the Treaty 
is of very little essential importance. It is so with all treaties of 
offensive or defensive alliance, for no one can ever be certain that 
their obligations will be observed in the contingencies for which they 
are supposed to provide, or, that if they are not repudiated or evaded, 
their interpretation will, at the critical moment, assume a given form. 
The essence of such documents lies in the motives and intentions of 
the contracting parties. This is all the truer of the Triple Alliance 
because the text of its treaty has never been officially divulged. 
The confidence of the public has been won by the conduct of the 
Allies, by their known psychology and by the fact that their co- 
operation, whatever its documentary basis, has been attended by a 
very solid preservation of the peace. Moreover, the Triple Alliance 
has connoted in the public mind a certain mechanism of European 
peace which has not always been confined to its own members. At 
one time it took the form of a veritable European coalition. At 
another it presented itself as a balance of alliances. Now, to-day there 
are distinct signs of a change in both the psychology of the Powers 

(1) It was in 1891 that the military protocols were first left out of the Treaty. 
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and the general mechanism of peace. The Triple Alliance has been 
renewed, but with very ominous difficulty. The outward semblance 
of an equilibrium of alliances has been preserved, but with the elimi- 
nation of the mechanical principle of mutual counteraction. How 
will this novel experiment work? What are the motives and in- 
tentions of its authors? These are the questions which are more or 
less consciously occupying the public mind, and which are reflected 
in the popular anxiety to know whether the text of the renewed 
Treaty is precisely the same as its forerunners. 

Suggestive material for a solution of these problems may be 
found by comparing the structure and aims of the Bismarckian system 
with the changes which, during the last eleven years, have come 
over the relations of the Powers and the consistent tendency of 
those changes. 

The Bismarckian system, of which the Alliance with Austria was 
the nucleus and the Triplice the most striking manifestation, 
consisted of a European coalition to preserve the status quo. Its 
primary aim so far as its author was concerned was the isolation of 
France. In this respect it resembled curiously the Metternichian 
system which followed the settlement of 1815. This point is of 
importance in any study of the instinctive springs of French policy, 
because the persistent efforts of European statesmanship to hold 
France in leading strings during the whole of the last century 
necessarily aggravated the normal restlessness of the people and 
gave to French policy an aggressive bias which it has never really 
renounced. The success of Prince Bismarck was, however, far greater 
than that of his Austrian predecessor. More subtle than Metternich, 
he avoided the touchstone of a uniform set of principles and was content 
with any device and any concession to local interests and prejudices so 
long as the result was to attach the Powers more or less directly to his 
Anti-French chariot. Thus in 1884 he effectually prevented a Franco- 
Russian Alliance and insured himself against an Austro-Russian 
modus vivendi in the Balkans, which would have weakened the Austrian 
allegiance to the Triplice, by negotiating the Secret Neutrality Treaty 
with Russia." In 1887 he turned the disaffection of Italy to his 
own account by inducing Great Britain to come to an understanding 
with Italy in regard to the status quo in the Mediterranean, thus at 
once binding Italy more firmly to the Triple Alliance and formally 
identifying Great Britain with it.? Ostensibly to complete the 
security of the Mediterranean he promoted an agreement between 
Italy and Spain also for the defence of the status quo, the result of 


(1) For the objects of this treaty see Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. ii. 
pp. 271, 277. 

(2) The terms of this understanding were fully dealt with by the present writer in 
the Westminster Gazette, May 30, 1902. 
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which was to bring Spain into the orbit of the Triple Alliance.’ 
Portugal was already assured by her Alliance with Great Britain. 
Finally in 1886 the support of Servia andin 1895 that of Roumania 
were secured by separate military conventions with Austria for the 
defence of the Balkans.” The upshot was that in one way or another 
the Bismarckian Alliance against France consisted of all the other five 
Great Powers, together with four of the minor States—a combination 
which for magnitude has not its parallel in history. 

Now there can be no question that while this huge combination 
lasted peace was absolutely assured. But if, to this extent, it effected 
its purpose, it did nothing to allay the passions by which the 
dangers to peace were animated. On the contrary, its very magni- 
tude and completeness aggravated those passions. It added to the 
French consciousness of spoliation a deeply mortifying sense of 
isolation and subservience. The consequence was that the Revanche 
idea became gradually relegated to the background of practical 
politics, and in its place there arose a fixed determination to reconquer 
the national freedom of action. In short, to smash the Bismarckian 
system now became a point of honour with all French statesmen, and 
this has been the mainspring of all the changes which have since 
taken place in the European situation. 

The first opportunity came in 1891. In the spring of the pre- 
vious year the great Chancellor had retired from office, and his 
successor had found considerable difficulty in sustaining the compli- 
cated system of foreign policy to which he had succeeded. He was 
especially revolted by the disingenuousness of the secret Neutrality 
Treaty with Russia, and as it was on the eve of expiring he resolved 
not to renew it. The idea that this step would be followed by a 
Franco-Russian alliance does not seem to have been seriously enter- 
tained in Berlin. The Neue Kurs was full of amiable delusions, and 
among them were a firm reliance on the anti-Republican prejudices 
of the Tsar, and a naive belief that French hostility could be killed 
by kindness, All the Kaiser’s friendly overtures, however, only 
resulted in exhibiting, in a clearer and more sinister light, the irrecon- 
cilability of the French. Towards the end of June the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance for the second time was announced. A month later 
the French fleet under Admiral Gervais appeared at Kronstadt, and 
the conclusion of a Franco-Russian alliance was made manifest to 
the world. 

It is curiously illustrative of the optimism which still prevailed in 
Berlin that when Count Caprivi was interrogated about the demonstra- 
tion at Cronstadt, he said that nothing essential had been changed in 

(1) See Zriduna, June 6, 1902. 

(2) Details of these agreements are given in Petersburger Zeitung 2-15 February, 


1902 (Servia), and Neue Freie Presse, August 22, 1895 (Roumania). 
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Europe, “ only the balance of power was re-established.” He went 
on to explain that inasmuch as this balance deprived the French of 
the grievance of isolation, the stability of the European situation had 
really acquired a fresh guarantee.' So far as the re-establishment 
of the balance of power was concerned, the Chancellor was right ; 
but one has only to read the French newspapers of the time to see 
that French public opinion had not the remotest idea of resting 
satisfied with its reconquered sense of freedom. The accumulated 
bitternesses of twenty-one years of humiliating constraint were not 
to be cured in a day, and behind them rankled not only the old 
wound on the Eastern frontier, but a new one in the Mediterranean, 
where France was confronted by an overwhelming naval coalition. 
The Russian Alliance was consequently regarded not as an end but 
as a means, and the next step was to attempt to upset the new balance 
to the advantage of France. 

In which direction was her diplomacy to operate? Which of the 
allies of Germany should be the object of her disintegrating 
attentions? Thirteen years before, in the reactionary Presidency of 
Marshal Mac Mahon, her choice would have been clear. At that 
time it would have been possible for her to have concluded an alliance 
with Austria on a clerical basis, and had the Marshal remained in 
power there can be little question but that such a combination would 
have been one of the results of his policy.” Since, then, however, 
the Seize Mai had made the Republic irrevocably anti-clerical. More- 
over, the tension of Austro-Russian relations in the Balkans was as 
serious as ever, and it was largely on that account that Russia had 
agreed to the alliance with France. Obviously, then, Austria was not 
to be thought of. There remained Italy. Here the prospects were 
far more favourable. Growing financial disorder, aggravated by the 
disastrous effects of the tariff war with France, had evoked a wide- 
spread antipathy to the Triple Alliance in Italy. For the first 
time for many years, too, a Francophil Cabinet was in power. In 
its anxiety to conciliate France, the new Ministry had even gone 
to the length of insisting on a modification of the terms of the 
Triple Alliance, abolishing the military conventions and eliminat- 
ing the clauses pledging Italy to the territorial integrity of her 
allies.* It had further taken the trouble to give assurances to Russia 
to the effect that in its new form the Triple Alliance in no way 
threatened France, and there is good reason for believing that it 
communicated to St. Petersburg the changes it had secured.* Clearly 

(1) Speech on November 27, 1901. See Schulthess’s Lwropiischer Geschichtshalender 
(1901) pp. 146-158. 

(2) Chaudordy: La France en 1889, pp. 193, 205. 

(3) Revelations of Signor Rudini’s friend, Maggiorino Ferraris, in Corriere de la Sera, 
June 6, 1891. 

(4) Schulthess: Hurop. Gesch. (1891) p. 252; (1896) p. 247. 
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then, Italy was the more hopeful field for the new Aunti-Triplical 
diplomacy of France. Thither accordingly its efforts were directed. 

Signor Luzzatti recently declared that had France liked she might 
have come to an understanding with Italy in 1891.’ The statement 
is very general, and it is doubtful whether it takes due account 
of all the forces which at that time were still making for loyalty 
to the Triple Alliance in Italy. It is, however, important as 
showing how strongly disposed was the Rudini Cabinet—of which 
Signor Luzzatti was one of the leading members—to pursue a 
Krancophil course. Indeed, but for the King and the exiyeant 
attitude of the Quai d’Orsay it is probable that the Triple Alliance 
would not have been renewed in that year. The chief impediment, 
however, was the arrogant state of mind of the French statesmen 
at the time. They saw that the Triple Alliance had worked 
badly for Italy. They saw, too, that the Tariff war, which they 
had instituted in 1888, had struck Italy almost to her knees. 
When, early in 1891, M. Léon Say brought back from his mission 
to Venice a message from Signor Luzzatti that Italy desired to 
reopen negotiations for a commercial treaty and to float a loan 
in Paris, they imagined that they had only to give the screw one 
more turn and Italy would succumb. Accordingly they replied 
that before any commercial or financial transactions could be enter- 
tained the question of political relations would have to be settled.” 
Acting, it is said, under the advice of Great Britain, the Rudini 
Cabinet declined this proposal and two months later the modified 
treaty of the Triple Alliance was signed. 

The opportunity thus missed did not reappear for six years. Signor 
Crispi returned to power and war to the knife was resumed on both 
sides of the Alps. Owing to the Anglophobia which had now taken a 
strong hold on the French populace the efforts of the Quai d’Orsay 
became directed more to upsetting the maritime alliance of Italy with 
Great Britain than to bullying her out of the Triplice. The 
methods, however, remained the same. Hectoring and threatening 
and pin-pricking were still the instruments on which French 
diplomacy relied for a solution; but on Signor Crispi they had 
little effect. When the Franco-Russian naval demonstration at 
Toulon in 1893 revealed the Mediterranean bias of the new 
alliance it was firmly answered by Anglo-Italian demonstrations 
at Taranto and Spezzia. The denunciation of the Italo-Tunisian 
Treaty of Commerce by France in 1895 gave fresh point and 
strength to Signor Crispi’s anti-French policy. Italy, too, was rapidly 
recovering from the ill-effects of her Tariff war, owing to the 
favourable terms she had made with Germany and Austria in the 


(1) Temps, April 17, 1902. 
(2) Berlin, Wien, Rome, pp. 129-131. 
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commercial treaties of 1891. It now only required some striking 
propitiation of Italian jingoism in the colonial domain to silence 
the Francophils for ever and to convince the whole of Italy that 
in the land alliance with the Central Powers and in the sea alliance 
with Great Britain all her chances of salvation lay. 

Unhappily this crowning mercy was not vouchsafed her. On the 
bloody field of Adowa not only were Italian ambitions in Abyssinia 
shattered but a decisive blow was struck at the foundations of Italian 
foreign policy. Signor Crispi was hounded from power as the 
homme néfaste of his country and into his place the Francophil 
Marchese di Rudini once more stepped. The circumstances, how- 
ever, were not yet ripe for a definite breach with the Triplice. Its 
Irredentist enemies were loud and numerous enough but they were 
divided. In view of the still menacing attitude of France an influ- 
ential section was in favour of a direct understanding with Russia. 
Their idea was to secure Italian interest in Austria and the Balkans 
as compensation for Tunis, and ultimately to lead through reconcilia- 
tion with France to a great Latin-Slav combination in Southern 
Europe and the Mediterranean.’ At the tacit head of this section 
was the then Prince of Naples, whose antagonism to his father’s 
policy had been accentuated by his contemplated marriage with the 
Princess Helen of Montenegro. With the anti-Triplical forces thus 
paralysed, with France hostile and Russia not yet approached and 
with a great national humiliation ringing in the ears of the nation, 
the friends of the status guo found an opportunity to assure the 
country against an immediate change in foreign policy. Pro- 
Triplical elements were introduced into the new cabinet and when 
Germany astutely proposed the renewal of the alliance for seven 
years, the overture was accepted. For a moment, indeed, public 
opinion was persuaded that the renewal was a precious set-off against 
Adowa, inasmuch as it demonstrated to the world that in spite of 
her misfortunes Italy’s ré/e in Europe had been neither effaced nor 
diminished. 

It was, however, only for a moment. Within a few months the 
movement against the Triple Alliance was stronger than ever. Even 
while the renewal was being negotiated the Francophils in the 
Cabinet had found means to strike a serious blow at the Mediter- 
ranean understanding with Great Britain and thus to let France 
know that their sympathies were still with her. There had been 
difficulties between the Crispi Ministry and Lord Salisbury in regard 
to the Abyssinian campaign. As soon as Signor Rudini returned 
to power he published three Green Books in which, side by side 
with documents designed to discredit his predecessor, he printed all 
the confidential despatches which had passed between London and 


(1) For an account of this idea see Revue Politique et Parlementaire, February 10, 1901. 
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Rome. This was done without seeking the previous permission of 
Downing Street,’ and the documents were so framed as to make it 
appear not only that this country was grudging in its friendship for 
Italy, but that the delays and hesitations of Lord Salisbury had been 
largely responsible for the disaster at Adowa. It is impossible to 
account for this gross violation of diplomatic etiquette—especially 
in the light of surrounding circumstances—except by the hypothesis 
that Signor Rudini was resolved to discredit the Anglo-Italian 
understanding in the eyes of his countrymen. A few weeks later, 
owing to its discordant elements, the Cabinet resigned, and Signor 
Rudini was able to reconstruct it on frankly anti-Triplical lines. 

This time the Francophilism of the Italians fared better than in 
1891. Both in Russia and France—and no doubt in France through 
Russia—it was recognised that the chance of detaching Italy from 
her allies was too good to be played with. Events in the Balkans 
were becoming more favourable for Russia. Bulgaria had submitted 
to her, and Servia was for the moment at daggers drawn with 
Austria-Hungary. The betrothal of the Italian Crown Prince to 
a daughter of the Prince of Montenegro—the most Russophil and 
the most ambitious of the Balkan Chieftains—opened up an alluring 
vista of an extended Latin-Slav combination. Prince Lobanoff, who 
was then Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, was a man who knew 
an opportunity when he saw it. The last great act of his life was to 
establish firmly the starting point of the new European situation. 
Before the end of the year the policy of the Rudini Cabinet had 
amply justified itself. Within a month of the betrothal of the 
Prince of Naples the Tunisian question was settled by direct negotia- 
tion between Rome and Paris. In October the Princess Helen of 
Montenegro became Crown Princess of Italy and less than five weeks 
later, thanks largely to the good offices of Russia and France, an 
honourable peace with Abyssinia was signed. 

The Dual Alliance now had the ball at its feet. Lverything 
depended upon the way in which it was managed. At this moment 
France was fortunate in finding a man to represent her in Rome 
who thoroughly understood the great game to be played, and who 
possessed in a remarkable degree the subtle qualities by which 
victory might be secured. This was M. Camille Barrére. Although 
he had been in the diplomatic service for seventeen years he was 
not of the profession. It must indeed be a source of some mortifi- 
cation to professional diplomatists that the two men who have 
done most to undo the work of Prince Bismarck, after so many 
duly qualified professors had failed, were both ex-journalists. M. 
Barrére first studied foreign politics as a writer for newspapers. 
While a Communard refugee in London the Manchester Guardian, 


(1) Statements of Mr. Balfour (June 5, 1896) and Mr. Curzon (June 11) in House of 
Commons. 
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I believe, sent him to Germany to report the Berlin Congress. 
There he made the acquaintance of M. Waddington who introduced 
him to Gambetta and for some months afterwards he was on the 
staff of the République Francaise, sharing the same desk with 
another amateur diplomatist who was destined for great things, 
M. Théophile Deleassé. M. Freycinet made him a Secretary of 
Embassy, and after a year passed at the Quai d’Orsay learning 
the routine of diplomacy he set out on his travels. His promotion 
was rapid. When in 18%4 he was appointed to succeed M. Arago 
at Berne he was the youngest ambassador in the Annuaire, but 
his mastery of all the problems confided to him, the soundness of 
his judgments and the tenacious and —in Mr. Chamberlain’s sense 
of the term—unscrupulous activity with which he pursued his 
ends marked him out as one of the most valuable servants of the 
Republic. It was not, however, until he reached Rome that his 
combative finesse found a fitting theatre. 

From the beginning M. Barrére recognised all the dangerous 
futility of the bullying policy of his predecessor. He saw that if 
the Italians were to be won, they had to be convinced that France 
was indeed their friend, and that this could only be accomplished 
by caresses, by judicious sacrifices, by deferentially humouring their 
grievances against their allies and by tempting their ambitions 
so far as they did not conflict with those of his own country. 
The caresses came first. From the moment of his advent in 
Rome he beamed upon everybody with the most charming amia- 
bility. A few months later his old brother journalist of the 
République Francaise, M. Deleassé, became French Foreign Minister, 
and then the opportunity presented itself of showing that the 
caresses were translatable into practical kindnesses. Towards the 
end of 1898 the Tariff war went the way of the Tunisian conflict. 
A commercial treaty was signed in which solid concessions were 
made by France. 

The chief and obvious sources of irritation were now removed 
from Franco-Italian intercourse. France had reconquered almost 
all her old popularity in the Peninsula, and M. Barrére was free to 
address himself to the larger questions of policy which determined 
the ré/e of Italy in the European balance of power. His choice of 
campaign was characteristic of the astute intelligence of the man. 
To attack the Triple Alliance directly was to blunder against influ- 
ential prepossessions, and to concentrate men’s minds on certain 
practical necessities of Italian policy, which it was desirable to keep 
in the background. Moreover, the Alliance still had five years to 
run, and it was impossible to foresee what might happen in that 
time. A more promising field was afforded by the Italian under- 
standing with Great Britain. This, indeed, was the key of Italy’s 
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position in the Triple Alliance. The circumstances under which it 
had been negotiated had just been made public by Signor Frassati, 
a henchman of the senator Chiala, and it had been shown that but 
for it Italy would have left the Alliance in 1887.’ Since the dis- 
closures of the Abyssinian Green Books in the spring of 1896, 
a cloud had settled on Anglo-Italian relations, and somnolent 
Downing Street had done nothing to disperse it. The new British 
Ambassador, Lord Currie, was less supple and expansive than his 
French colleague, and it was not difficult to insinuate that his de- 
ficiencies were due to want of sympathy with Italy. These elements 
of the problem suggested but one solution, and M. Barrére worked 
towards it with all his skilful energy. People now began to recall 
that the Salisbury- Waddington compact in 1878 had been the origin 
of the Tunisian trouble. The fortification of Biserta, they queru- 
lously declared, was all the fault of Great Britain. They were 
persuaded by some subtle whisper that but for their desertion by 
their English ally they need never have surrendered their rights in the 
Beylick.” At the same time their anti-English grievances in regard 
to Abyssinia became daily more accentuated. So sensitive became 
public feeling on the subject of the alleged apathy and even perfidy 
of Great Britain, that when the thoughtless and ill-managed adven- 
ture at San-Mun came to a humiliating end, the blame was very 
generally laid on her shoulders. The culmination of this intrigue 
came early in 1899, when Great Britain and France settled their 
differences in the Eastern Soudan. 

This transaction is strikingly illustrative of the conditions of the 
diplomatic struggle then in progress in Rome—the disingenuous 
alertness of France, the somnolence of Great Britain, and the 
credulous sensitiveness of the Italians. British and French ambitions 
had come into conflict on the Upper Nile, and it became necessary to 
delimit the sphere of each. The object of France was to get some 
sort of an access to the Nile; the object of Great Britain was to 
exclude her altogether from the Nile valley and the countries 
formerly tributary to Egypt. Ultimately the question was settled 
by a line drawn south-west and south from the limits of Tripoli proper, 
which gave to Great Britain all she wanted and left France free to 
do as she pleased with what remained.* The result was that 
although Great Britain did not actually recognise French dominion 
in the Hinterland of Tripoli, she virtually gave her a free hand in 
that region. Now, ever since the French occupation of Tunis, the 
ambitions of Italy in Northern Africa had all been concentrated on 

(1) Nuova Antologia, October, 1897. 
(2) There was no foundation for this impression. The Treaties between France and 
Great Britain and France and Italy were signed within a few days of each other. 


(3) Documents Diplomatiques (Declaration du 21 Mars, 1899), see especially pp. 8, 9, 
10, 12, 19, 20. 
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Tripoli. She had watched most jealously the movements of every 
French exploring expedition in the interior, and had vainly tried to 
persuade Great Britain that the Mediterranean understanding of 
1887 ought to be interpreted as applying to the status quo of the 
Hinterlands of the states bordering on the sea as well as to the states 
themselves. The abandonment to France of the back-country of 
Tripoli, under the Italian agreement, consequently aroused a storm 
of indignation in Italy. That this was altogether justified will not 
be pretended by any impartial student of the transaction. The 
status quo in Tripoli proper had been scrupulously safeguarded ; the 
Turkish claims to the Hinterland had never been recognised by the 
Powers’; Great Britain had consistently refused to acknowledge that 
under the 1887 Understanding she had contracted any obligations 
towards the status quo in the North African Hinterlands, and finally 
the dividing line did not recognise either French rights on the west 
or British rights on the east, but merely laid down a barrier beyond 
which both Powers agreed not to acquire “territory or political in- 
fluence.” None the less the concession to France, such as it was, 
evinced a deplorable unconsciousness of the true nature of the diplo- 
matic peril by which Great Britain was confronted in Rome. It 
would have been quite easy to have introduced a few words into 
the Convention reserving Turkish claims in the Hinterland, and had 
this been done all trouble would have been avoided. The omission 
of such words convinced Italian statesmen that the interests of their 
country were a matter of absolute indifference to Great Britain, while 
by the general public the transaction was regarded as a betrayal only 
comparable to the French invasion of Tunis. 

The opportunity thus afforded M. Barrére and his astute chief 
at the Quai d’Orsay was not allowed to escape them. When they 
were interrogated about the agreement by the Italians they mani- 
fested the most naive surprise and the most touching sympathy. 
They had not the remotest idea of taking advantage of their Latin 
neighbour. The fact was that in dealing with Great Britain, who 
was the ally of Italy, they naturally imagined that Italy had been 
consulted and that it was with her consent that the Hinterland of 
Tripoli had been abandoned to them. Was not the blunder reason- 
able? Could France with her lofty notions of loyalty recognise that 
Great Britain would act otherwise?* Since, however, she was 
mistaken she would do her utmost to put matters straight, and forth- 
with she gave the most positive assurances to Italy that whatever 


’ 


(1) Article signed ‘* Un Ex ” in Tribuna, June 6, 1902. Seealso Westminster Gazette 
article by present writer, August 6, 1902. 

(2) These claims were set forth in a note from the Porte dated November 30, 1890. 
The note has, I believe, never been published, but its effect was given to the Italian 
Chamber by the Admiral Canevaro on April 24, 1899. 

(3) See statement by M. Deleassé in Giornale d’ltalia, January 2, 1902. 
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else she might do in the Eastern Soudan she would not interfere 
with the trade routes between Tripoli and Central Africa. Lord 
Salisbury hastened to give an assurance to the same effect, but it 
was too late, besides being obviously superfluous. The mischief was 
done and even when Great Britain added an assurance that she had 
no designs against Tripoli proper the Italians had become too suspi- 
cious to attach any value to it. With the death of King Humbert 
in the following year the last obstacle to the final renunciation of 
the Anglo-Italian understanding was removed. The new King, 
as we have already seen, was of the Irredentist school and his hopes 
were centred in Russia and France. In his view it was only 
through them that Italian aspirations in the Eastern Adriatic could 
be realised and Italian interests in the Mediterranean safeguarded. 
In April of last year the establishment of closer relations between 
France and Italy was manifested by the visit of the Italian fleet 
under the Duke of Geneva to Toulon. A few months later a 
Mediterranean agreement was concluded between the two Powers 
by which France left Italy a free hand east of Tunis, and Italy 
made a similar concession to France to the west of Algeria. The 
Anglo-Italian understanding of 1887 was at an end.’ 

In the light of this rapid survey of the leading diplomatic events 
of the last eleven years, it is now possible to measure with some 
approach to accuracy the transformation which, during that period, 
has come over the European situation. Although the Triple 
Alliance has been once more renewed, scarcely anything remains 
of the old guarantees of peace. The Bismarckian mechanism 
is crumbling on all sides. The European coalition against 
France was destroyed in 1891. The Balance of Alliances which 
succeeded it is now on its last legs. The Mediterranean under- 
standing between Italy and Spain has gone the same way as 
the similar agreement between Italy and Great Britain.? In 
the Balkans both Servia and Bulgaria have become Russophil, 
while the military convention between Austria and Roumania 
has become little more than a meaningless document owing to 
the inability of Roumania to maintain her defences in a state 
of decent efficiency. But the most serious signs of decay are 
in the Triple Alliance itself. Italy has signed the Treaty, but in 
doing so she has made it quite clear that her affections are given 
to the common enemy and that should the casus fwderis ever arise, 


(1) Zéid. This is the only axcount which has been given of the Franco-Italian 
Agreement, but it is authoritative. See also speeches of M. Barrére (January 1, 1902) 
and Signor Prinetti (December 14, 1901). For an important avowal that the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement is ut an end see article by “ Un Ex”? in Zriduna already quoted. 

(2) **Un Ex” ibid. 

(3) Roumanian Finance (Clowes, 1902), pp. 10, 16. 
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she would interpret her obligations in the sense of her inclinations.' 
It is probable, indeed, that she would have given up the Triplice 
altogether and formally joined its rival last month, if Russia could 
have been induced to give her the same pledges in regard to Albania 
and the captive Italian provinces in Austria that France had given her 
in regard to Tripoli. Even as it is, however, her place in the Triple 
Alliance no longer possesses a practical raison d’étre. She joined it 
originally as a protest against French clericalism and French 
aggression in the Mediterranean. Neither of these dangers exists 
for her anylonger. She is practically the ally of France in the Medi- 
terranean, she is secure on her western land frontier, and as soon as 
Russia agrees to secure her on her eastern frontier, she will give up 
even the pretence of being a member of the Triplice. In the light 
of these circumstances, the significance of the recent visit of the 
King of Italy to Russia is no longer obscure. 

The change which has thus come over the Bismarckian mechanism 
of peace would be of little consequence if the motives and intentions 
of the Powers to whom preponderance in Europe is now passing 
were the same as those of the old coalition. This is not the case. 
The Bismarckian mechanism made for peace because it was a 
coalition of the Haves; the coming combination will be an alliance 
of the Have-nots. Russia, France and Italy are all Powers with 
grievances to avenge, with lost provinces to redeem, with dis- 
turbing ambitions to realise. This is strikingly shown by the 
revival of the Reranche idea in France and by the fact that 
whereas the old understanding between Great Britain and Italy 
provided for the maintenance of the s‘atus quo in the Mediterranean 
the new agreement between Italy and France frankly contemplates 
partition in Northern Africa. Hence we must be prepared in the 
near future, if not for an actual catastrophe, at any rate for an 
era of instability and unrest. It is true that all the Powers are 
still deeply penetrated by the terror of war, but the Have-nots 
among them are no longer deterred by the certainty of defeat 
in the event of war. Hence they will be less consistently concilia- 
tory in the future, less prudent, less averse to dangerous intrigues 
and to adventures of the Fashoda type. 

The moral so far as Great Britain is concerned is contained in 
Prince Bismarck’s watchword : “ Toujours en vedette!” If this 
watchword could become the common property of a new and sane 
Pan-Germanism, reaching from Berlin to London and perhaps thence 
to Washington, something effective might be done towards recon- 
solidating the foundations of European Peace. 

DipLomaticus, 


1) Statement of M. Delcassé, Temps, July 3, 1902. See also article on ‘‘ L’Accord 


Franco-Italien,’’ Temps, July 10, 1902. 











MR. RHODES, LORD MILNER AND THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 


In a sense, this article is a legacy of obligation bequeathed 
to me by the great man who lies buried in the lonely Matoppos. 
During my stay in South Africa in the latter part of the 
year 1900, I had several long and interesting conversations 
with Mr. Rhodes on this subject both at Groot Schuur and at 
the little cottage at Muisenberg, where he ultimately died. Just 
before his departure for Egypt in the latter end of 1901 these con- 
versations were renewed at the Burlington Hotel in London, and he 
was very anxious that I should insist in the press upon the urgency 
of the land settlement in South Africa. He had given me for my 
own edification and education two documents in the form of a Minute 
to Lord Milner as High Commissioner and a letter to Mr. Arnold 
Forster, who had been despatched by the Government to report 
on the matter. On the 3rd December, 1901, he wrote to me from 
the Dahabeah “ Oonas”’ on the Nile the following letter containing 
copies of the documents in question, and covering a letter addressed 
to the Editor of the Daily Telegraph. In his letter to me he says :— 


“T feel so strongly that our whole future in Africa depends upon proper land 
settlement that I make no excuses in sending you the enclosed correspondence, 
and asking you to get the Daily Telegraph to publish the same. It consists of 
two letters from me, one to Lord Milner, and the other to Mr. Arnold-Foster. 
The former has already been published in Mr. Forster’s blue book, in connection 
with his land commission, but as you know, blue books are never read, and it 
deals only with suggestions for small irrigation settlements with communal 
grazing land attached. The other to Mr. Forster refers to pastoral runs, and a 
settlement on dry lands. The two letters together form my ideas as to the only 
possible and lasting solution ensuring peace in the future. The one to Mr. 
Forster was never published, because I asked him to consider it as confidential. I 
now feel that the necessity to get our people to do something, in order to meet the 
difficulties that will arise after the termination of the war is so important that I 
think it is well that my ideas, which are the experience of twenty-five years, 
should be published with a view of ventilating the subject. 

“T have sent the correspondence to you as you have been some time in South 
Africa and know the whole question, and if you accept my communication, | 
shall be glad if you will write on the subject. I am aware that the two letters 
represent a good deal of matter, but our house is in danger of being burnt again 
after the war is over, and we must do our best to prevent this. The gravity of 
the situation should be brought home to the public, namely, that these 20,000 
prisoners must be brought back after the war ; the majority will return to their 
farms, and you know by this time their temperament, and unless we mix our 
people with them on the soil, I say :—‘look out.’ 

“ Yours truly, 
“C.J. Rhodes.”’ 
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I need hardly say that Mr. Rhodes’s attribution to me of a know- 
iedge of the whole question was one of those kindly extravagances 
which are appropriate enough in a letter not intended for publication, 
but are somewhat embarrassing in a printed article. I should have 
omitted the words from the letter, but for the fact that they furnish 
a sort of testimony to the great interest Mr. Rhodes knew I took in 
the settlement of South Africa after the war, a task which, even when 
the military situation was at its worst, I regarded as infinitely more 
formidable than the war itself. 

Mr. Rhodes knew also that I had taken every opportunity open to 
me to examine and cross-examine agricultural experts, English and 
Dutch, loyal and disloyal, upon this very subject, and that I meditated 
writing some letters to the Daily Telegraph on the matter, an intention 
which was frustrated by the unexpected protraction of the war. I 
had been driven to this determination long before my conversations 
with Mr. Rhodes by my knowledge of the importance which the dis- 
loyalists of the Afrikander Bond attached to the policy of sticking to 
the land. The lesson most frequently inculcated in De Patriot, the 
organ of the Afrikander Bond in its earlier stages, was that on no 
account should Dutch owners of the soil sell their land to English- 
men. The anti-British party said, and with some truth, that the 
British were mainly birds of passage who came to South Africa for 
the purpose of making fortunes and without any intention of settling 
there. There was only one possible danger to the ultimate 
sovereignty of the Dutch, and that lay in their parting with their 
command of the soil. From every pulpit, and in almost every issue 
of Dutch journals, Dutch landowners who parted with their property 
were denounced as recreants and traitors to the sacred cause of 
Afrikanderdom. So long as Mr. Rhodes and the Afrikander Bond 
worked in apparent harmony, his attention was not particularly 
attracted to this vital aspect of the South African problem. After 
the failure of the Raid and the open alienation of the Bond from 
Mr. Rhodes, the man who never knew what it meant to be con- 
quered, surveyed the whole situation from a fresh standpoint. 
He saw that there was little to be gained by attempting to con- 
ciliate the political gang which had complete control over the 
Dutch of the agricultural districts. He realised that in the game 
of finesse the Dutch wire-pullers were quite a match for him. 
They were bent upon the extirpation of British supremacy in South 
Africa, and on the early establishment of a united Dutch Republic. 
Mr. Rhodes, on the other hand, was equally determined upon incor- 
porating in the British Empire the whole of South Africa up to the 
Zambesi, and as far beyond it as he could go. A confederation of 
South Africa, in which the independent Republics retained their dis- 
tinctive government and customs, would not in the least have 
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interfered with his designs. The flag, to which he was so deeply 
attached, might have waved over all the borders of British South 
Africa without prejudice to the claim of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State to fly flags of theirown. But the moment he saw that 
the autonomous States which constituted an enclave in the midst of 
British territory were to be used as a “jumping-off ground ” for the 
destruction of British supremacy he changed his whole attitude. To 
say that he provoked and precipitated the war is to assert that for 
which there is not a tittle of evidence. But that he realised that 
there were no other alternatives than a war or the abandonment by 
the Boers of their preposterous pretensions is quite true. He did not 
believe that the Boers would fight, and in that respect he was wrong, 
but in his opinion, war or no war, British supremacy in South Africa 
would not remain unchallenged unless the innate obstinacy and the 
reactionary views of the Dutch majority were leavened by some 
infusion of British enterprise and progress. So long as the two races 
lived virtually apart, the one scattered in isolated farms on the veld 
and the other concentrated in towns, either as miners, manufacturers, 
or tradesmen, there was little possibility of fusion. 

Shortly after the Raid, Mr. Rhodes determined to make what 
may be called a laboratory experiment on a characteristically big 
scale. He determined to acquire land in the heart of two of the 
most anti-British Dutch districts, and to discover if it were possible 
by judicious planting to temper Dutch obstinacy and antipathy with 
a touch of British progressiveness and good-natured, neighbourly 
feeling. Between the years 1896 and 1897 Mr. Rhodes secured 
some dozen farms, mostly adjoining, at Grootdrakenstein, midway 
between the Paarl and Frenchhoek, a district more thoroughly under 
the control of the Afrikander Bond than any other part of South 
Africa except Stellenbosch, Worcester, Aliwal, and Graaf Reinet. 
In the first of these districts he also acquired farms, though they 
were more scattered than at Grootdrakenstein. So tenacious were 
the Dutch in clinging to the soil, that Mr. Rhodes had to acquire 
these estates by means of agents, mostly Dutchmen, personally 
attached to him, and at a price very considerably above their market 
value. Before his design was carried out, Ons Land, the organ of 
Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond, got wind of these contemplated pur- 
chases, and knowing that Mr. Rhodes was the only person sufficiently 
interested and sufficiently wealthy to indulge in an outlay amounting 
in all, I believe, to about £150,000, thundered forth in denunciation 
of every Dutchman who sold land to the enemy of Afrikanderdom. 
Mr. Rhodes, notwithstanding, succeeded, as he generally did, in 
accomplishing his object. On most of the farms thus acquired 
young Englishmen were placed as managers, many of whom had 
received their training in California, for this part of Cape Colony 
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was given up largely to fruit farming. In a few instances the 
former owners of the farms were retained where such a course 
recommended itself to the general manager in whose hands the 
purchase of the farms had been placed, and in these cases the 
results were excellent. On the other farms Dutchmen were em- 
ployed as foremen, most of these being local men. The relations 
between the new comers and the old inhabitants continued to be 
most friendly, even after the declaration of war. Dutch farmers 
were always anxious to visit Mr. Rhodes’s farms and to inspect his 
new and improved methods, and in a considerable number of cases 
to adopt them on theirown farms. “I think I may safely say,” 
writes one of Mr. Rhodes’s English tenants, “that the standard of 
cultivation has been raised by force of example. One of the chief 
fears of the old population was that the native labour would be 
spoiled, as English farmers have rather a bad reputation in that 
direction, but I think they acknowledge now (1902) that this is far 
from being the case ; in fact great care was taken that hours should 
not be shortened nor wages raised. I have heard from the head of 
the local mission-station that there has been a great diminution in 
the amount of drunkenness amongst the coloured labourers, owing to 
our having discontinued the practice of supplying them with wine. 
Gratification has also been expressed at the increase of facilities, 
such as post and telegraph offices, &c., which have been given since 
our advent through the influence of Mr. Rhodes. Considerable 
employment has been given to the poorer class of farmers in riding 
transport, which they are always glad to undertake. In another 
direction the English element now has some influence, namely, in 
the selection of a master for the local school, and recently there was 
a keen fight with the Bond party, who were fortunately the losers. 
This matter naturally has a good deal of effect on the sentiments of 
the rising generation. In January, 1901, when the district mounted 
troops were formed, we raised a troop of forty in Grootdrakenstein, 
in which the Dutch and Germans outnumbered the English. Our 
Dutch managers, of course, joined, and also the farmers, as well as 
the members of the loyal families in the neighbourheod. One of 
the managers who joined, together with his son, has a brother who 
is perhaps the most rabid Bondsman in the district. Cases of inter- 
marriage have already taken place, and will tend to cement the two 
races.” My correspondent adds his opinion that the question of 
fusion depends chiefly on individual good-will and feeling, and upon 
a more general employment of the English language by the Dutch 
themselves. He goes on to say: “ As an example of the difficulties 
in the way of closer intercourse between the two races, owing chiefly 
to the utterly different ways of thought and complete lack of refine- 
ment of the majority of the Cape Dutch, I may quote an instance 
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of a Hollander and his wife who have settled in the neighbourhood 
(after having lived some years in California), On being asked how 
they got on with their compatriots, they said that they found that 
they had nothing in common with them, and could not understand 
their language as they spoke it, preferring themselves to converse in 
English. In spite of their sympathies being against us in the 
present struggle, from a social point of view, they mix almost 
exclusively with the English element.” 

I may close this prefatory and personal portion of my article by 
narrating the impression made upon me by the visit to Mr. Rhodes’s 
farms at Stellenbosch, under the guidance of Mr. Pixton, his able and 
amiable Scotch-Californian agent. 

Stellenbosch itself, the creation of old Governor Van der Stell, is 
like Quebec in that it remains a picturesque monument of the old 
world, surviving placidly, sleepily and half-contemptuously amid the 
rush and bustle of modern commercial life. It is reached bya 
leisurely railway, and the station at which one alights, painfully 
conscious of its own intrusiveness, keeps at a deferential distance from 
the town. Old Van der Stell was not a blameless governor, but to 
one who loved tree planting, and especially oak planting, much may be 
forgiven. The little town is built in a sort of chess-board of oaks, 
which mark the boundary of each square. Pleasant, quietly noisy 
rivulets flow down the streets, skirting the high pathways, themselves 
flanked by the inevitable and picturesque stoep. You cannot see the 
town as a whole for the trees, whose grateful foliage on a hot summer’s 
day in November offers shelter from an African sun like the shadow 
of a great rock in a thirsty land. It has suffered little change since 
the day when Van der Stell, uniting his name with that of the family 
of his wife, called the place Stellen-bosch. It is undoubtedly 
picturesque and undeniably disloyal. It was in this unpromising 
district that Mr. Rhodes made another of his laboratory experi- 
ments. He was landlord of four or five of the best farms there, 
conducted on the same principle as those of Grootdrakenstein; he was 
growing fruits of different descriptions—peaches, apricots, vines, and 
above all strawberries. Throughout the leaven of personal contact was 
beginning to work, aided and encouraged most unwillingly and un- 
wittingly by the action of the ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
If a Dutch farmer, a member of the Afrikander Bond as he was sure 
to be, sought wrinkles in fruit-farming from any of Mr. Rhodes’s 
California-trained experts, he was boycotted by the predikant, who 
not only preached at him from the pulpit, but availing himself of the 
unfailing hospitality the Dutch farmer displays to his ministers, took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by the interminable grace 
before meat to anathematise him at his own table in the presence of 
his wife and children. The result naturally was that the harried 
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farmer took refuge in the company of his loyal neighbours. I was 
inspecting one of Mr. Rhodes’s farms in the company of Mr. Pixton, 
when the latter asked me if I would like a chat with a Dutch farmer 
working in an adjacent field, separated from us only by wire fencing. 

‘“‘ He is a very surly and pronounced Bondsman,” said Mr. Pixton, 
“and so you had better not talk politics with him.” I naturally 
acquiesced, and my new acquaintance and I discoursed genially upon 
those topics of conversation which suggest themselves to a traveller 
running across a working farmer. At the close of this interchange 
of civil banalités Mr. Pixton asked the Dutchman what he was 
doing in his field. ‘“ Planting apricot trees,” was the reply. 
“Why apricots? ” asked Mr. Pixton. ‘“ Well,” was the rejoinder, 
“Mr. Rhodes is planting apricots, and he knows a thing or two, and 
what is good enough for him is good enough for me.” My friend 
was a barbarian in most domestic matters, but he was living on the 
outskirts of Capua. The only other word I have to add of a personal 
nature is my justification for writing this particular article. I met 
Mr. Rhodes, as I said, at the Burlington Hotel during what proved 
to be his last visit to London. The subject of the land settlement 
occupied all his conversation to the exclusion of everything else. That 
visit was, as we know to our cost, abruptly curtailed by the necessity 
of his presence in Cape Town to give evidence against the notorious 
adventuress, the Princess Catherine Radziwill. I wrote at once to 
him to beg him to expand the letter he had written to the Daily 
Telegraph into a more detailed article on the land settlement, towards 
which the Editor of the Fortnightly Review promised to extend his 
hospitality. When the letter reached him he was already sickening 
to his death at Muisenberg, and he asked Dr. Jameson to tell me that 
he was too unwell to add to the recommendations he had made in the 
columns of the Dai/y Telegraph, but begged me in view of our prolonged 
conversations on the subject to write such an article as I had suggested 
tohim. I cannot, I feel, discharge this duty better than by reproducing 
some of the more salient points of his letter, accompanied by such 
comments as are supplied by Lord Milner’s despatch (to be found in 
Blue Book, Cd. 1163) dated January 25, 1902, and from Mr. Cham- 


berlain’s great speech on the question of the settlement of July 29th 
of the present year. 


The purport of Mr. Rhodes’s letter to the Daily Telegraph of 
December 14, 1901, is to be found in the following paragraph :— 


“I would add how strongly I feel that this settlement of our people on the 
land is the only method by which an assured and lasting peace can be secured to 
South Africa. We must bear in mind that the prisoners will return with most 
embittered feelings, and if, as in the past, they remain isolated from us, who at 
present only occupy the towns and work the mines, there is no chance of our 
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being brought together. The only hope for a change of feeling is the inter- 
mixture of the two races on the coil, following the same pursuits, having the same 
interests, and daily exchanging social intercourse. It is not merely a theory 
of my own, but a theory which has been subjected to practical experiment and 
with the most satisfactory results. When in Rhodesia after the troubles 
connected with the Raid and during the Matabele war, I came to the conclusion 
that the only chance of a future union of the two races in South Africa, would be 
an effort to get our people on the soil, and in spite of the fulminations of the most 
extreme section of the Dutch members, I was able to purchase about thirty of the 
best farms in the Paarl and Stellenbosch districts, and now after several years 
I know that the Dutch on the neighbouring farms are quite pleased that I took 
that step. I repudiate at once any intention of “‘ ousting the Dutch from the 
land, but I would point out that after the war is over, there is sure to be a large 
number of farms in the market, as many of the Dutch on their return will trek to 
the north, even to Mossamedes, and others will be unable or unwilling to go back 
to their farms, so I feel that there will be no difficulty as to the acquisition of the 
land.” 


This extract sufficiently settles the objection raised by Sir William 
liarcourt in the debate of July 29, and “improved on” by the 
ci-devant pro-Boer party, that Mr. Rhodes and Lord Milner con- 
templated the settlement of South Africa after the model of the 
Cromwellian plantations in Ireland, by clearing the land of its 
original possessors and implanting a British garrison in their place. 
Nothing could have been further from the wishes of either of these 
two statesmen. I have given Mr. Rhodes’s view, I will now give 
Lord Milner’s as conveyed in his despatch of January 25, which 
must have been written after he had read Mr. Rhodes’s letter to 
the Daily Telegraph of December 14. 


‘1 think it best,” he says, ‘‘to go thoroughly into the matter of laying before 
you the reasons which lie at the root of any policy of land settlement as well as 
the steps which, as it seems to me, should now be taken to carry out that policy. 
The principal consideration is the necessity of avoiding the sharp contrast and 
antagonism in the characteristics and sentiments of the population between the 
country districts and the towns. Ifwe do nothing we shall be confronted sooner 
or later with an industrial urban population rapidly increasing and almost wholly 
British in sentiment, and on the other hand a rural population wholly Dutch, 
agriculturally unprogressive. It is not possible to contemplate such a state 
of affairs without grave misgivings. We shall have to reinstate the bulk of 
our prisoners upon their farms, and provide them with a means of starting life 
anew, but unless we at the same time introduce some new element, we may be 
simply laying by the material for further trouble. The land will remain as neg- 
lected, the attitude of the rural population as unprogressive, and as much out of 
sympathy with ‘ British ideas’ as ever.” 


Further on Lord Milner proceeds to deal with the question of 


expropriation in language which, [ am sure, would have commended 
itself to Mr. Rhodes. 


‘*1 am aware,” he says, ‘‘ that there is likely to be a prejudice in the minds of 
many people against having recourse to expropriation ; and as against the extreme 
or indiscriminate use of it such a prejudice is undoubtedly justified. If we were 
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merely to buy out existing owners in order to put men of our own in their place, 
without aiming at any change in the distribution of the land, or any improvement 
in its cultivation, the proceeding might be open to criticism, But for my own 
part I certainly have no wish to dispossess the Boer farmers. It can be no part 
of our policy to create a class of landless, discontented men. But let me take an 
example of a district (and I have more than one such district in my mind), where 
there is abundance of water, which only needs a little ingenuity to make it 
generally available. The district is occupied by say twenty families owning 
farms of an average of 5,000 acres. The soil is of excellent quality, so that an 
enterprising farmer may thrive on a farm of 500 acres. Hitherto each Boer 
farmer has cultivated in a very easy-going way a few hundred acres round his 
homestead. He may not have had any desire—he may not have had the means 
—to cultivate more. Supposing we took from each farm 4,000 acres for our 
settlement, leaving him 1,000 to farm himself, and paying him well for what we 
took. This would give us some 80,000 acres on which we could plant a fairly 
large colony of well-selected British settlers, who could both set an example in 
farming to their Dutch neighbours, and at the same time answer for the behaviour 
of the district. Such a course wouldin my opinion be both fair and politic, even 
if the Boer farmers were not, as most of them actually will be, dependent on the 
help of the Government to enable them to re-start farming at all. But in most 
instances they will need considerable assistance on the first restoration of peace 
to resume their business or even to live in their former house. If, instead of lend- 
ing them money, and so converting them into debtors to the State for an indefinite 
period, we were to give them the money or the money’s worth in the shape of stock, 
seed, implements, etc., of which they stand in need, and to take in exchange some 
of the land which they possess in excess and of which we stand in need, would 
not the arrangement be best for both parties! It is our duty and interest to 
preserve the Boer as a farmer, but it is neither our duty nor our interest to 
preserve him as a large negligent landowner.” 


On this point a few words of comment are perhaps desirable. The 
average Dutch farm both in Cape Colony and in the territory of the 
late Republics averages an acreage of something between 5,000 to 
7,000. These enormous farms were acquired not from any visionary 
ambition on the part of the Boers to cultivate them themselves or to 
leave them to their descendants for the purposes of cultivation. As 
a matter of fact their male descendants were provided for by grants 
of Government land. Their object was to separate themselves as far 
as possible from their neighbours by a ring of uncultivated ground. 
It is stated by Dr. Theal, in his latest book in the Nineteenth Century 
Series, that this love of Jsolation was due to the policy of the Dutch 
East India Company. 


“The Government,” he said, ‘‘ encouraged this mode of life by its method of 
giving out land. On the terrace adjoining the sea, farms from 120 to 150 acres 
in the extent were surveyed properly, marked with beacons and allotted in free- 
hold, and there the proprietors depended more upon their wheatfields and their 
vineyards than upon stock-rearing. Beyond the first mountain range—one small 
valley of exceptional fertility excluded—tracts of territory nominally 6,000 acres 
in extent were leased at a yearly rental of twenty-four dollars. They were not 
surveyed, so that in practice a man took as much as he chose until someone else 
contested his claim. This gave rise to a desire to live at greater distances apart in 
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order to avoid boundary disputes. Then each grazier hada tacit, though not 
declared, right to take his cattle up into the Karoo, the next highest terrace, every 
year in the rainy season for a change of pasture. When he went he was accom- 
panied by his whole family, who lived for two or three months in a great tent 
waggon, so that migratory habits were soon formed. 

“The result of this was a distaste for town or village life with its restraints, 
and a passionate attachment to the freedom of semi-solitude. There was no 
necessity for a grazier to cultivate the ground, what grain he needed he could 
purchase more easily.” 

During the brief interval between the temporary and permanent 
occupation of the Cape by the British, a plantation scheme was set 
on foot in Holland by Mr. Gysbert Karel Van Hogendorp, under 
the enlightened patronage of Governor Jansenns, who administered 
the colony for the short-lived Batavian Republic. The only settle- 
ment on a large scale attempted by the British was that of the 
eastern provinces, which took place in the early part of last century. 
The Albany Settlement, as it was called, was elaborated in a happy- 
go-lucky fashion, little or no care being taken to select proper persons 
for colonists, and the amount devoted to the experiment was only 
about £50,000; and yet in spite of innumerable difficulties—floods, 
droughts, Kaffir invasions and the like—the little leaven of colonists, 
which included Pringle the poet, so leavened the whole mass that the 
Eastern provinces have been British in spirit and in ideas to this day, 
and as a whole remained staunchly loyal during a prolonged war and 
two rebellions. The Boer left to himself will never progress for the 
simple reason that he hates progress and all that is implied in that 
word. On this point the report of Mr. Willcocks, probably the 
greatest expert in irrigation work in the world, should be studied and 
mastered by everyone concerned in the future of South Africa. Mr. 
Willcocks had been associated with Lord Milner when the latter was 
acting as assistant financial adviser to the Viceroy of Egypt. Lord 
Milner very naturally summoned him to his assistance when the 
great problem of the settlement of South Africa was in sight, and 
received from him a quite invaluable report, at the very outset of 
which he says :-— 


‘Apart from the development of gold, diamond and coal mines, South Africa 
has remained strangely stationary. Fifty years ago it was a pastoral country 
importing cereals and dairy produce, and even hay from foreign countries. It is 
the same to-day. Half a century ago, it needed a farm of 5,000 acres to keep a 
family in decent comfort ; to-day it needs the same farm of 5,000 acres to keep a 
single family in comfort. Except in the south-west corner of Cape Colony, 
agriculture has scarcely been attempted, except on the most primitive lines and 
on the most insignificant areas. Farmers to-day trek from the high veld to the 
lew veld, and back again with the seasons, just as the wandering Arabs of the 
desert have done for centuries.”’ 


Of the infinite possibilities for agricultural development in South 
Africa with the aid of scientific methods, Mr. Willcocks’s report speaks 
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on every page. But except in very rare instances the Dutchman has 
ever preferred the rule of his grandfather's thumb to the discoveries 
of scientific experts in agriculture. Every improvement in the breed 
of horses, cattle, sheep and goats has been the work of some enter- 
prising and unthanked governor since the days of Lord Charles 
Somerset. Experiments in fruit-growing, even the elementary rules 
of the rotation of crops have been imported by men of English or 
Scotch breed, and have been very gingerly imitated by the more 
enterprising of the Dutch. Primitive political ideas are the necessary 
corollary of primitive methods of agriculture and other means of 
gaining a livelihood. The Boer set his face as resolutely against the 
introduction of railways and the application of labour-saving 
machinery as did our own peasants a hundred yearsago. It has 
been proverbial since the world began that the tillers of the soil are 
more indissolubly wed to old customs and fashions than any other 
class of the community Competition and the desire for self-better- 
ment are the mainsprings of progress, but the Boer, in his self- 
chosen isolation, has shunned competition, and is more than content to 
live the same squalid life which was good enough for his father and 
his grandfather. Yet he is not without a certain dormant ingenuity 
which can be, I do not say easily, stimulated into life. Mr. Rhodes’s 
laboratory experiment teaches us that lesson in a very practical 
fashion. These Boers have now become our subjects, and it is our 
manifest duty as the ruling power to encourage their development by 
every means in our power. Sir William Harcourt would dismiss all 
such efforts as being “ political,” but policy in the highest sense of 
the word involves the obligation of giving all that we owe to the wit 
of man to the amelioration and advancement of all the inhabitants of 
the state. It is perfectly true that the social and economic education 
of the Boers will contribute most materially to the political success of 
our government, using political in the narrower sense of the word. 


‘Tt is most essential,” says Lord Milner in complete agreement with Mr. 
Rhodes (Cd. 1163, p. 83) “from the social and political point of view that the old 
condition of things should not be reproduced, in which the race division coincided 
almost completely with a division of interests, the whole country population being 
virtually Boer, while the bulk of the industrial and commercial population was 
British. But the introduction of British settlers, under which term I include 
Colonists from Australia, New Zealand and Canada, and from Cape Colony and 
Natal, as well as from the Mother Country, is beset with very exceptional 
difficulties. .. . The introduction of a few new settlers on to isolated farms in the 
midst of a purely Boer population would be worse than useless. In order to give 
them a fair chance under the strange conditions of a new country, they must be 
grouped, not necessarily on contiguous farms, but still sufficiently near to one 
another to give mutual support, until they gradually established good relations 
with their Boer neighbours,”’ 


That course, it will be seen, was adopted by Mr. Rhodes in his 
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laboratory experiments round Stellenbosch and the Paarl. The 
necessity of establishing fresh settlers in blocks on the Jand is not 
wholly or even mainly a political one. By far the greater area of 
the conquered territories is divided into what are known as dry farms, 
farms, that is to say, which can only be made agriculturally profit- 
able by a system of irrigation. The collection and distribution of 
water must be conducted on co-operative lines, even though the 
initial cost is borne by the Imperial Exchequer, or by that of our new 
colonies. T'o carry out this scheme of irrigation and to pursue it 
when executed would necessitate the employment of enterprising 
white labour, and labour of that kind is not yet to be found amidst 
the Boer inhabitants of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 
On this point I would direct attention to a paragraph in Mr. 
Willcocks’s report (Cd. 1163, p. 39). 


“Tn young countries, where the extension and amelioration of the arable land 
provide outlets for the ever-increasing population, the poor white question never 
reaches the acute stage it has already reached in South Africa, with its pastoral 
population. This acuteness has been aggravated in the country by the fact that 
the poor whites of European parentage consider manual labour degrading when 
carried on in competition with black labour. The Colonial rebels are, in a great 
majority of cases, poor whites of Dutch parentage. Many Englishmen in the 
Colonial ranks are poor whites of English parentage. After the war is over the 
poor white question will be more acute than ever. Fortunately there is one kind of 
manual labour which the poor white considers as becoming, and that is agricul- 
tural labour. While the country is given up to stock-farming the poor white has 
but little outlet for his energies in the only direction in which his sentiments allow 
him to exercise them. If, however, the State were to carry out irrigation 
projects, employing labour-saving machinery and white labour, and then to take 
up along the canals such tracts as were suitable for agriculture, it would first find 
work for the poor whites, and eventually settle them on the land with occupancy 
rights, Such tenants would pay a fixed rent to the landlords, and a fixed water- 
rate tothe Government. They would be to all practical purposes the owners of the 
lands they occupied, for their rents could not be raised. They would have no power 
of disposing of their holdings by sale or otherwise. In this way, the agricultural 
holdings would not be huddled together on suitable and unsuitable ground, but 
would be dotted about on well-chosen plots. The large landowners, as well as 
the tenants, would be interested with the Government in the construction of 
canals, for whatever rent a man might be able to obtain for pastoral land, he 
would be assured of at least double that amount for arable land. Legislation 
would doubtless be necessary, but the poor white question is sufficiently important 
to make it worth the while of the Government to introduce legislation to settle 
a 


The same idea was running in Mr. Rhodes’s mind when he wrote 
5 
to Lord Milner on May 7, 1900. 


‘‘T do not think,” he said, “it will be necessary for the Mother Country to 
undertake any obligation in connection with the money to be spent on the 
irrigation of settlements. All it might be asked to do would be to give its credit, 
which would allow the irrigation loans to be raised at a low rate of interest. 
This plan would place a number of our people on the soil, and would lead to social 
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intercourse and amalgamation between the Dutch and the English, which will 
never occur so long as the one race lives in the towns and the other on theland. .. . 
‘Say that we spend in the acquisition of the land in the Free State, and the 
acquisition and the irrigation of land in the Transvaal,a sum of £3,000,000 
sterling, if the Imperial guarantee is given, it may be borrowed at 24 per cent. 
per annum, and allowing 3 per cent. for a sinking fund, the cost would be roughly 
£100,000 per annum. The security would be ample, for the Imperial Govern- 
ment would have the security of the whole of the gold-mining industry. . . .” 


And in his letter of November 6 to Mr. Arnold Forster, he sums 
up his remarks as follows :— 


‘«T propose a large purchase of the best farms that may come into the market, 
and the location of our Yeomanry or police, after a certain term of service, and 
other emigrants upon this land, care being used in the choice of settlers, It is 
useless if they come out of the towns. They should be men brought up at home on 
the land. I suggest that England should lend her credit, so that the money for 
this plan should be raised at the cheapest rate possible, but that the Transvaal 
should take the obligation of finding the interest for the emigration loan, and be 
responsible for it. In fact, the Transvaal would be responsible for interest and 
debt, England would lend her credit and provide the settlers; and I believe this 
is the only way to change the tone, temper and feeling of the Dutch farmers 
towards our people.” 


I may add that Mr. George Farrar, than whom no straighter, 
more upright, more loyal, or more practical man exists in South 
Africa, was present on one occasion when Mr. Rhodes was expound- 
ing to me his views on the land settlement. Turning to Mr. Farrar, 
Mr. Rhodes said: “Do not you agree with me that the goldfields 
would be responsible for £10,000,000 sterling to provide or to 
execute a practical scheme of settlement?”  ‘ Yes,” replied 
Mr. Farrar, “I think you might double the sum,” and he added, 
like the shrewd Yorkshireman he is, ‘‘ We should be financial gainers 
in the long run, for such a plan would enable us to dispense with 
anything but a moderate body of constabulary.” And in the same 
sense Mr. Chamberlain spoke in the debate of July 29, 1902. 


‘* Does the House recognise what the peculiar condition of the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal is? Here are countries with enormous potential 
agricultural wealth. No doubt that wealth can only be tapped by a large 
expenditure in the way of irrigation and of improved communication ; but there 
is no doubt whatever that you have country there where there is latent wealth to 
an enormous amount, and at the present time in the Transvaal there are, I believe, 
only 5,000 farmers. I should not like to trust my memory to be absolutely exact, 
but I think Iam right in saying that in some of the papers we have distributed 
to the House it is stated that there are about 5,000 farmers in the Transvaal at 
the present time. All the land is practically lying waste. What are these farms ? 


They are generally dry farms—enormous ranches, used only for the raising of 


cattle and acertain number of horses and animals of that kind. ‘Tillage in the 
true sense of the word has hardly been known over a vast extent of country, but 
it is capable of being put into operation. There is no earthly reason why the 


country should not be a great grain-producing country, and why a great number 


of other most valuable products should not be produced. In order to bring about 
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this result you must increase very largely the number of people upon the land, 
and you must improve the methods of cultivation. How is that tobe done? 
You cannot increase the number of Boers. We cannot make more Boers than 
exist. There will be ample room for every Boer, and if we want to fill up the 
vacancies the Boer necessarily leaves, we can only do it by bringing in settlers 
either from the Colonies across the seas or from this country. That is the policy 
which Lord Milner favours, and which we, the Home Government, entirely 
support. We believe it will be possible gradually —the thing cannot be done in a 
moment—to place upon the land a considerable number of effective settlers, who 
will themselves be examples and models which the Boers may ultimately follow. 
Their mere presence will tend to improve the practice of agriculture in the 
country, to secure a much greater production than has hitherto obtained. The 
emigration of settlers in these Colonies will be mainly an economic factor. I do 
not deny that it has a political importance.”’ 


We find, therefore, that all the experts are in fundamental agree- 
ment upon the importance and indeed the necessity of settling 
British farmers upon the lands which are now, or will be when 
irrigation is carried out, available for the purposes of agriculture. 
There remains to be considered the means for the execution of this 
generally accepted policy and the objections which have been urged 
against it. I will take the latter first. It is said with a plausibility 
which is to some extent borne out by more recent experience in the 
Transvaal, that you will not and cannot get young men of enterprise 
on to the land when there are the attractions and prospects of great 
mining centres to draw them from the dull and sober pursuits of 
agriculture. That is no doubt true of the young man of enterprise 
sufficient to induce him to embark his craft on the trackless ocean of 
the unknown. The mineral wealth of South Africa is probably 
boundless, but it only exists in forms which can be exploited 
profitably by the employment of capital on a great scale. South 
Africa is not the land of nuggets, nor is it ever likely to be so. 
Some few persons after the chance discovery of isolated diamonds 
in the neighbourhood of what is now Kimberley, made little 
fortunes after the fashion of a small minority of the diggers 
in California and Australia, but it is very manifest now that 
only by the assistance of gigantic capital can diamonds be 
profitably extracted from the deepening mines of De Beers, or 
gold from the Banket formations of the Witwatersrand. Moreover, 
the great financial mandarins of the “ Golden City ” have experts 
abroad throughout the length and breadth of the land who can smell, 
as it were, a grain of gold in a mountain of ore. Mr. Rhodes once 
said to me that in the future no colossal fortunes would be made on 
the Rand or elsewhere, since the production of a sovereign would 
cost at the very least 19s. 10d. No doubt there will be an increased 
but still limited demand for clerks and others of the same class in 
the expanding city of Johannesburg. There is, however, a great 
and useful class to which under a proper land settlement South 
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Africa offers a most promising field. I mean the whole of that part 
of our agricultural population ranging from the peasant-proprietor 
to the smaller yeoman farmer. The crofters of Scotland, the small 
holders of farms in the north and north-east of Great Britain, the 
industrious and striving tenant-farmer of Ireland, have many 
characteristics which they share with the Boers. They do not love 
the great cities; they would not sacrifice their whole lives in the 
pursuit of wealth beyond the dream of avarice under conditions the 
most distasteful and uncongenial. They constitute the very class which 
would suit South Africa and which South Africa would suit. They 
would live the free and open life they prefer, and could bring up 
large families without the haunting necessity as to whether or not 
they could make provision for their children. That is the constant 
nightmare of the otherwise happy life of the small yeoman farmer, 
and relief from it is what South Africa promises him. He 
knows that in the nature of things agriculture in England, 
at least for the smaller farmers, is and must continue on the 
downward grade. He knows or he can easily be taught, 
that in South Africa exactly the reverse is the case. Already, 
the demand for agricultural produce exceeds the supply. The 
greater development of the mining industry of all descriptions, the 
better and the rosier are the prospects of the purveyors of food 
stuffs. It is confidently expected that within a few years a net- 
work of light railways will put the richer agricultural districts into 
rapid contact with the industrial centres. If the immigrant 
farmer had only the South African market to depend upon he 
could rely with certainty on two or three generations of unexampled 
prosperity, but there is no reason in the world why he should 
not compete on the most favourable terms with foreign rivals for 
the supply of the home market. In fruit-growing, viticulture, in 
tobacco raising and other specialised branches of agriculture, there is 
practically no limit to the possibilities of the future. I have but 
sketched in brief the attractions of our newly-acquired dependency 
for men of the right sort. There remains the question of the estab- 
lishment of the proper people on the soil. Mr. Rhodes, in his letter 
from which I have quoted, says :— 


“T think it will be wise in many parts of the Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal to purchase from the owners the very best lands, which consist chiefly 
of pastoral runs, and to make settlement of our people upon them. ‘The same 
argument which I used as to the irrigation settlement would apply in this case. 
Our people would mix with the neighbouring Dutch farmers, and a better feeling 
would arise. 

“ Now as to the cost of one yeoman upon what we might term a dry or pastoral 
farm. Ido not think he could manage on an advance of less than £4,000. He 
would require, say, 2,000 morgen of dry land, for which he would have to pay, say, 
15s. per morgen, that is £1,500 ; fifty head of catile costing about £600 ; 1,000 
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sheep at £1,000 ; and the balance of the £4,000 would be spent in the purchase 
of a wagon and oxen, and the erection of buildings. This sum, I suggest, should 
be advanced on the credit of the Home Government with a sinking fund, say, of 
1 per cent. His money will then cost him about 34 percent, and he would 
eventually become the owner of his land. Any sale of his portion would have 
to be subject to the approval of the Emigration Board, and of course, all holders 
of these farms would be liable to military service, and probably to turn out at 
least twice a year. 

‘“Tf you undertook the obligation of settling some 2,000 men, the liability, 
would not exceed eight millions, and you would, of course, make the Transvaal 
liable for the whole amount spent on such a scheme. 

‘* Now the settlement of 2,000 families seems a small matter, but when you 
think that the real burghers in the land of President Kruger were roughly not 
more than the 15,000—and there would be at least two for a farm—-I do not think 
you would find more than 7,000! occupied farms in the Transvaal, and it is need- 
less to point out what a change in the country would occur if 2,090 of our people 
were spread amongst the Dutch inhabitants, daily interchanging visits and mixing 
in social life.’’? 


The difference between the objects here set forth and those of 
Cromwell in Ireland are too obvious to require comment. The one 
brought the sword of extermination, the other offers peace resulting 
from common interests, common hopes, and common methods. Lord 
Milner’s plan does not materially differ from that of Mr. Rhodes; he 
anticipates from applications already made that there will be no 
difficulty in securing 10,000 or more agricultural settlers within a 
twelvemonth. 


“Our great difficulty,” he proceeds, “is not to get the men, but to get the land 
of suitable equality on which to plant them. 

** As you are aware, there is a large amount of land in the Transvaal to which 
we fall heirs as successors of the late Government, but very little of it is suitable 
for European settlers. In the Orange River Colony the Government land is of 
much better quality (some of it is excellent), but the total amount is not very con- 
siderable. The bulk of the land, especially the better sort, in both Colonies, is 
privately owned. The first thing which must be done if we are to deal seriously 
with the settlement question, is to increase the amount of Government land. 
The object cau be obtained in several ways. In the first place, a considerable 
amount of land will shortly be coming into the market. There is land heavily 
mortgaged, on which the mortgages will foreclose as soon as the Civil Courts are 
established. In other cases, farmers owning several farms, but short of money, 
will sell one farm in order to obtain capital for the cultivation of another. Or 
the owner of a single farm will sell a portion of his land in order to obtain the 
means of re-stocking the rest. If the Government has funds at its disposal for 
the purpose—the means of providing which I will discuss presently—a good 
deal of land, and that in suitable neighbourhoods, may be thus acquired. Then 
again, there are the big land companies. They own an enormous acreage, but 
most of it is in remote and unhealthy districts.» There are exceptions, 
however, to this rule, and I think we could obtain from the companies surface 





(1) Mr. Rhodes subsequently told me that this estimate was excessive. 
(2) For the conclusion of these remarks see above, p. 384. 
(3) This is an echo of Mr. Rhodes’s warning. 
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rights over a fair number of farms in the healthy regions of the southern and 
southern central Transvaal, where there is room for great agricultural develop- 
ment—the companies retaining their title to the problematical minerals, and, of 
course, compensating the surface owners for disturbance, in case they should ever 
tind and work such minerals. 

“By these various methods we could—given the necessary funds—greatly 
increase the amount of Government land of the best quality. But, when every other 
available means has been adopted, 1 do not see how any large schemes can be 
carried out unless the Government is armed with a general power of expropria— 
tion. Without it we shall never be able to get land enough, nor shall we be able 
to make the best use of the land we already have, or may hereafter acquire by 
voluntary purchase. One or two recalcitrant owners might prevent an irrigation 
scheme for a whole district, or otherwise obstruct the distribution of a given area 
into farms suitable for settlers. Armed with such powers, we should, in many 
cases, not find it necessary to use them. But without them, I greatly fear that 
the inertia, or political hostility of the owner, may often prevent our getting 
possession of land essential to our schemes, even where it would be to the manifest 
advantage of the owner to come to terms with us. 

‘‘There is an exact precedent in the legislation of New Zealand. The Land 
for Settlements Act, 1894, enables the Government of that Colony, if no private 
agreement can be arrived at, to take the land compulsorily for settlement, subject 
to a price fixed by valuation and a certain compensation.””! 


Lord Milner does not put the expenses of settling the farmer 
at so high a rate as Mr. Rhodes, because he contemplates smaller 
holdings. 


‘*Taking an average,’’ he says, “I think we should reckon that the State 
(i.e. the Transvaal) will have to invest something like £1,000 for each holding, 
including the cost of land and the outlay over and above what the settler may 
bring in improving and equipping it.” 


His final recommendation, based upon the work already begun, is 
this : 


“The land (that is Government land) is now being surveyed. It will be 
divided, not according to the old boundaries, which were often fortuitous, but 
with the object of making as many independent proprietors as possible, and it will 
then be offered, so many farms of this acreage and so many of that, on absolutely 
definite terms as to the conditions of tenancy, methods of purchase, repayment of 
capital advanced for improvements, etc., etc. The terms will be submitted to 
you (Mr. Chamberlain) for approval before publication, for though they will not 
necessarily be followed in other cases, where the conditions may be wholly 
different, they will constitute an important precedent, and their general features 
will, no doubt, be reproduced in other settlements. But, while we are complet- 
ing the arrangements for our first settlement, we ought to be pushing on vigour- 
ously the acquisition, surveying, sub-division, etc., of land for other settlements, 
else we shall never get enough people to settle within anything like a reasonable 
time. Moreover, assuming we are able, at an early date, to dispose of a few 
hundred farms, we shall certainly have ten times that number of suitable appli- 
cants, and nine out of every ten will be disappointed. If other chances of the 
same kind are known to be impending, these men will wait, and try again, but if 
the business drags, as it has, perforce, dragged hitherto, they will give it up and 


(1) For continuation of this despatch, see above, p. 379. 
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leave the country to turn to other employments. After all the talk there has 
been, I foresee that the first practical step in the direction of throwing open land 
to new-comers will be the signal for a great number of people to come in and 
compete for it. It would be a fatal mistake to check this tendency, as it must 
be checked, if after a few comparatively small experiments, we were to hang fire 
for months before doing anything more in the same direction. It is absolutely 
essential that a big movement of this kind, if once started, should be continuously 
and energetically kept up. But to ensure the possibility of opening the gates to 
anything like a steady influx of agricultural immigrants we want two things— 
powers of expropriation and money. 

‘*T have said that the general lines which any policy of land settlement must 
follow are, in my opinion, already sufficiently agreed upon. But, in order to 
avoid any sort of misunderstanding, I will state what I imagine these lines to be, 
as far as they are capable of statement in the abstract, and without reference to any 
particular land. I take it that payment to be made by the settler will be such as 
to recoup the Government for the sum of money actually invested in the purchase, 
and, where money has been spent in the improvement of the land, plus 
interest at the rate at which the Government itself can borrow, with a half 
per cent. added to cover expenses. In cases where the land has not been bought, 
but already belongs to the Government, the amount to be recouped will be its 
present market value, plus interest at the same rate. Any sums advanced by 
Government to supplement the settlers’ capital, the amount of which will 
depend upon a number of limiting circumstances, such as the character of 
the holding, the purposes to which it is to be devoted, and the proportion of the 
capital put in by the settler himself, will be similarly repaid. All these repay- 
ments will be by instalments, spread over a number of years (not probably less 
than thirty or more than forty), but it will be competent for the settler any time 
after the first three or four years to clear off the whole or any part of his capital 
liability, thereby acquiring the freehold, or shortening the period of its gradual 
acquisition. Until this purchase is completed the settler will not be allowed to 
alienate, except with the consent of the Land Boards—of which there will be one 
in each Colony—and to some person approved by them, nor will he be able to 
mortgage the land, except with similar approval.” 


That the general principle of Lord Milner’s policy commended 
itself to the Government is clear from Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to the 
leader of the Opposition on July 29. 


“ Wherever you adopt the policy of improvement of the land, powers of expro- 
priation are absolutely necessary. We propose to adopt the powers which have 
proved so successful in New Zealand. We cannot takea better example than from 
that free and self-governing Colony. These powers will only be used where they 
are absolutely necessary for the purposes which I have indicated ; and as regards 
foreclosure, it is not the Government who hold mortgages. I believe we have 
indeed some mortgages which we have obtained from the late Government, 
but there is not likely to be any severity on the part of the Government. As to 
what may take place ia the ordinary course on the part of the men or the institutions 
that have lent money on the land, we cannot deny to them the ordinary powers 
which they have in such cases. What we expect is not that any one who 
still desires to cultivate the land, being a Boer, will have the least difficulty 
in cultivating the land; but Boers may in many cases be willing te give up 
a portion of these vast estates, which can hardly be called farms, which are 
almost a wilderness at the present time, to more effective cultivation. It will be 
to the advantage of the country that these large estates should be to some extent 
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reduced, and that there should be a very much larger number of smaller pro- 
prietors.”’ 


It will of course be argued by many of the Boers and their 
admirers in this country that the plan for reducing the immense 
size of so-called farms will virtually put an end to that isolation 
in which the Boer loves to dwell. So far from this being an 
objection it is a distinct recommendation, not only in the interests 
of this country and of South Africa generally, but also of the Boer 
race itself. The miserable state of education in the country, the 
rude methods of agriculture, the almost habitual laziness of the 
Boer, the contemptuous disregard of necessary laws which he himself 
has voted, the preference for individual liberty and independence 
before the ordered liberty and dependence of organised society, 
all these drawbacks to the Boer’s progress are due to the savage 
isolation in which he and his immediate forefathers have chosen 
to live. The circumstances which encouraged that love of isolation 
and in a sense justified it, no longer exist. It has been proved 
in what I have called Mr. Rhodes’s laboratory experiment to be 
a comparatively easy task to reconcile Boer and Briton when 
circumstances compel them to be immediate neighbours. The inter- 
mixture of the two races cannot but have a beneficial effect upon 
the intellectual and social development of the Boer, whose behaviour 
during the late war has proved that the best instincts he brought 
with him from Europe have not died, but have slept in his self- 
selected solitude. When those instincts have been re-awakened 
and quickened by contact with modern Europe it seems as safe 
to prophesy as it can be safe to prophesy about anything, that 
our old enemies will prove as valuable and as loyal subjects as 
those settled beside them to prosecute common aims by common 
methods. 

E. B. Iwan-Mutwer. 


































































A PRE-SHAKSPEREAN RICHARD II. 


Suaksrere’s Richard II. has of late years been exceptionally promi- 
nent inthe eyes of playgoers. The Elizabethan Stage Society performed 
it not long ago under conditions similar, as far as possible, to those of 
its original production. Mr. Benson, seeking realism of another kind, 
acted it amidst the ruins of Flint Castle, where part of the action is laid; 
and his revival of it at the Lyceum was generally recognised as the 
chief success of his last season in London. Mr. Tree has announced his 
intention of shortly placing it on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Shakspere’s play, however, is not the only Elizabethan drama dealing 
with the tragic fortunes of the last of the Plantagenets. As Sir Roger 
de Coverley, in the Spectator, held that there was “ fine reading in the 
casualties ” of the reign of Henry IV., so the sixteenth-century play- 
wrights seem to have thought about that of his predecessor. 

For we know of three, possibly four, plays besides Shakspere’s in 
which Richard is a leading figure. First, there is the rough but 
vigorous piece (of which the first quarto is dated 1593), The Life and 
Death of Jack Straw, dealing with the insurrection of 1381, and the 
King’s successful dispersion of the rebels. Secondly, there is the 
lost play seen by Dr. Simon Forman at the Globe Theatre on 
April 30, 1611, which (as we learn from the entry in his diary) 
handled not only, like Jack Straw, the Commons’ rising, but later 
events, such as the misgovernment of Richard’s favourite, the Duke 
of Ireland; the murder of the Duke of Gloucester; and John of 
Gaunt’s intrigues to set his son, Bolingbroke, upon the throne. 
Thirdly, there is the famous play of King Harry IV. and of the 
killing of King Richard II., performed at the Globe on February 
7, 1601, on the eve of Essex’s abortive rising in the City. This 
was probably Shakspere’s drama, with its elaborate picture of 
Richard’s deposition and murder in prison ; but the actor Augustine 
Phillipps’ description of it as ‘‘ so old and so long out of use as that 
they should have small or no company at it,” and Camden’s still 
stronger phrase, “ eroleta tragoedia,” seem scarcely applicable to 
Shakspere’s work, and point to a more antiquated piece. 

Finally, another play on Richard’s reign, different from all the 
foregoing, has recently been made accessible to students of Elizabethan 
literature, and forms the subject of the present article. In the 
German Shakspere Society’s Jahrbuch, vol. xxxv., Prof. Wolfgang 
Keller has printed, with an interesting introduction and textual notes, 
an anonymous piece, which he entitles Richard II, Part J., and which 
forms one of fifteen plays in the Egerton MSS. 1994, at the British 
Museum. Halliwell-Phillips had, it is true, printed eleven copies of 
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the same piece in 1870 for private distribution, but in this extremely 
limited issue it has been unknown even to experts in Elizabethan 
literature. Almost the only one who has alluded to it is Mr. Bullen, 
who in an Appendix to Vol. 2 of his Old Plays (1883) quotes a 
few short extracts from it, and outlines very imperfectly its subject- 
matter. Thus the play, in Prof. Keller’s scholarly edition of it in the 
Jahrbuch, is practically a newly discovered work, and one which, in 
my opinion, claims the closest study both for its own merits and its 
relation to Shakespere’s Richard II.’ 

The IS. is not quite intact, as it contains no title, and breaks off 
in the middle of a speech, but Prof. Keller is probably right in his 
view that only the first and last pages, which formed the covers of 
the US. before it was bound up with others, are lacking, and that 
for critical purposes the play may be considered as practically un- 
impaired. Its date cannot be precisely fixed, but it is probably about 
1592-3. The editor in his introduction seeks to prove that it is 
influenced by Marlowe’s Edward II. and by Henry VI. Part 2, but 
his argument, though plausible, is based too much, after a prevalent 
fashion in German criticism, upon mere parallelism of phrases to be 
conclusive. We can scarcely say more than that the play belongs to the 
group of Chronicle-Histories in which the years following the defeat 
of the Armada were so prolific, and that its somewhat monotonous 
end-stopt verse proves, beyond reasonable doubt, that it was earlier 
than Shakspere’s Richard JZ. Holinshed and, in a minor degree, 
Stow are the dramatist’s authorities, but they are treated with a very 
free hand, and historical accuracy is ruthlessly sacrificed to secure a 
symmetrical balance of scenes and characters. The piece opens in 
January, 1382, on the eve of Richard’s marriage with Anne of 
Bohemia, or “ Ann a Beame,” and it covers the chief events of the 
reign till shortly after the murder of Thomas Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, in September, 1397. Its /eit-motif is the struggle between 
the old nobility, full of true patriotic spirit, and the King’s low-born 
favourites, eager only for the spoils of office, and with a naif disregard 
of the shifting of parties and the complex constitutional issues of the 
reign, the dramatist represents the contending factions as headed 
throughout by Richard’s uncles, the Dukes of Gloucester, Lancaster, 
and York on the one side, and by the Lord Chief Justice Tresilian, 
and the three knights, Greene, Bushy, and Bagot, on the other. 
Historically speaking none of these personages except Gloucester 
and Tresilian played the parts here assigned to them till the closing 
years of Richard’s rule. 

The opening scene, which immediately arrests attention by its 

(1) Since the above words were written Prof. Schelling, of Pennsylvania University, 
has dealt appreciatively with some aspects of the piece in his recently published 


volume, The Engli sh Chronicle Play. 
* 
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energetic, almost abrupt movement, plunges us into the heart of the civil 
conflict. It introduces the peers in wild consternation at the discovery of 
a plot to poison them at supper, which a Carmelite friar, the favourites’ 
agent in the design, has through scruples of conscience just revealed. 


[Enter hastely at severall doores, DUKE or LANCASTER, DUKE OF 
YorKE, the EARLES OF ARONDELL AND SuRRYE, with napkins on 
their armes and knives in their hands, and Sir THomMAS CHENEY, 
with others bearing torches, and some with clookes and rapiers]. 

OmyeEs. Lights, lights, bring torches, knaves ! 

LANC. Shutt to the gates ; 

Let no man out untill the house be searcht ! 
YorKE: Call for our coches, lett’s away, good brother ! 
Now, byth blest saints, I feare we are poysond all. 
AronD. Poysgnd, my lord? 
Lance. I, I, good Arondell, ’tis hye tyme be gon. 
May heaven be blest for this preventione ! 

YorKE. God for thy mercye ! would our cussen King 

Soe cussen us, to poysen us in our meate ! 

Lanc. Has no man here some helpeing antidote, 
For feare already we have tayne some dram ¢ 
In these opening lines Lancaster (John of Gaunt) stands out boldly, 
fiery of spirit and speech, deftly discriminated from his milder, more self- 
controlled brother, York, who tries to check his furious out-bursts :— 
Lanc. By blessed Mary, [le confound them ali! 
YorkE. Your spleene confounds your selfe. 
Lanc. By Kingly Edward’s soule, my royall father, 
I’le be revenged at full on all their lives. 
YorkE. Nay, if your rage breake to such high extreames, 

You will prevent yourself, and loose revenge. 

But it is the third brother, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, whose portrait the playwright elaborates on the most 
original lines, and who vies with the king for the part of protago- 
nist in the piece. Holinshed describes him as “a sore and a right 
severe man,” and “a man of high mind and stout stomach,” yet 
beloved by the commons. In the play his sterner features disappear 
and he is idealised into the type of the upright, unsophisticated 
patriot-statesman, who dresses in “ freese,’’ and is known to all men 
as ‘plain Thomas.’”’ Deeply mortified by Richard’s infatuation for 
his unworthy favourites, he yet trusts that his approaching union 
with “ Ann a Beame ” will work a reformation in him :— 

Afore my God, 
I have good hope this happie marriage, brothers, 
Of this soe noble and religious princess 
Will myldly calme his head-strong youth, to see 
And shune those staynes, that blurrs his maiestie. 
If not, by good King Edward’s bones, our royall father, 
I will remove those hinderers of his health, 
Tho’t cost my head ! 
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In the next scene we are shown Greene, Bagot, and Tresilian “ in 
a rage’’ at the failure of their plot, but consoling themselves with 
the news of Tresilian’s appointment as Lord Chief Justice. He 
explains to his confederates how he intends to discharge his new 
duties :— 


Zounes, I will screw and wynd the stubbon lawe, 
To any fashione that shall licke you best. 

It shalbe lawe, what I shall saye is lawe, 

And what’s most suitable to all your pleasures. 


And when Greene and Bagot, delighted with these assurances, take 
their leave, he calls in his “man” Nimble, who is the clown of the 
piece, and gives a vulgar exhibition of his upstart pride in his new 
dignity. F 

The rival factions, having thus been separately introduced, are 
confronted in the third Scene, which opens immediately after the 
marriage ceremony. Ann a Beame is greeted by Lancaster and 
Woodstock with characteristic addresses of welcome, the latter 
describing Richard to his bride as “‘a wildhead, yett a kingly 
gentleman.” The Queen answers in a speech brimming with 
enthusiasm for her newly adopted country. 


My native country I no more remember, 

3ut as a tale tould in my infancye, 

The greatest parte forgott. and that which is 

Appeeres to England’s faire Elizium 

Like brambles to the ceadars, curse [7.e. coarse] to fine, 
Or like the wyld grape to the fruitfull vyne. 

And haveing left the earth, wher I was bread, 

And English made, lett me be Englished. 


The King then retorts upon Woodstock for his “double” or 
equivocal “ praise ” by rallying him upon the unwonted finery of his 
wedding-dress—a ‘“ goulden metamorphosis” from the ‘ home- 
spune huswiferye,” of his usual freese coat and “ tother hose.”' 
This banter is skilfully contrived to lead up to a violent indictment 
of Richard’s misrule, for Woodstock, nettled by his nephew’s taunts, 
bursts forth : 


Tother hose! did some heere weare that fashione, 
They would not taxe and pyll the commons soe... . . 
Scotf ye my playneness ? 
I’le talke no ryddles, playne Thomas will speak planely : 
Ther’s Baggott ther, and Greene— 

GREE. ) 


Bac. ¢ And what of them, my lord ? 


(1) By ‘* tother hose ’’ is meant ‘‘ the hose of a peasant or labourer.” 
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Woop. Upstarts, come down, you have no places there ! 
Heere’s better men to grace King Richard’s chaire, 
If’t please him grace them soe. 
KING. Uncle, forbeare— 
Woop. These cutts the collomes that should prop thy house! 
They taxe the poore, and I ame scandalld for itt. 


The other lords echo these charges with cries of‘ cankours, cater- 
pillars,” “worse than consuming fires,” but the infatuated King, 
with insolent defiance, showers new offices upon his minions, and 
departs abruptly with threats against the Dukes. 

At the opening of the second Act, the favourites are seen inflaming 
Richard’s arrogant self-love by reading to him extracts from the 
English Chronicles which celebrate the exploits of his father and 
grandfather, and which further prove that he is himself a year past 
his majority, and thus entitled to full sovereign power. Hence 
when Woodstock, as Lord Protector, summons a Parliament to deal 
with the national grievances, Richard, by way of countercheck, 
claims his royal birthright, and bids his uncles deliver up their staves 
of office. The reply of each is characteristic. York hands his staff 
to his “ good cussen”’ with words of mild warning: “ Thou leanst 
on staves that will at length deseave thee.” Lancaster flings his 
angrily on the ground with the ery— 


Ther ly the burthen of old Lancaster, 
And may he verish that succeeds my place ! 


Woodstock, as he sees the surrendered symbols bestowed on Greene 
and Bushy, gives eloquent voice to his patriotic anguish : 


Shall England that so long was governed 

3y grave experience of whiteheaded age, 

Be subject now to rash unskillful boyes ? 
Then force the sun run backeward to the east, 
Lay Attlas burden on a pigmies backe, 
Appoynt the sea his tymes to ebb and flowe ; 
And that as easily may be done as this. 


And therewith he breaks his own staff in pieces, asan emblem of the 
coming disruption of the realm. 

In the Scenes that follow we get a vivid picture of Richard’s mis- 
rule at its height. He and his “ flattering minions,” as one observer 
relates, 


Sitt in counsell to devise strang fashions, 

And suite themselves in wyld and anticke habitts, 
Such as this kingdom never yett beheld : 

French hose, Italian cloakes, and Spanish hattes. 
Polonian shoes with pickes a hand full longe, 

Tyde to their knees with chaynes of pearle and gould ; 
Ther plumed toppes fly waveing in the ayre, 

A cubitt hye above ther wanton heads.” 
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The dramatist here, and in other passages descriptive of the 
King’s extravagances, is elaborating hints from Stow, but it is his 
own imagination that supplies the charming, though entirely un- 
historical, episode of Ann a Beame trying, by her own industry, to 
counteract the effects of her husband’s evil courses. In Act II., 
Scene 3, she and her attendant ladies enter “with shirts and bands 
and other lyneing,” which she orders to be packed in trunks and 
distributed among the poor. Richard makes mock of her philan- 
thropic labours good-humouredly enough : 


Now, Ann a Beame, how cheeres my dearest queene ! 
Is’t hollydaye, my love? Beleeve me, lords, 

‘Tis strange to take her from her semsterye, 

She and her mayds care all for huswifery. 

Shalt worke no more, sweete Nan, now Richard’s kinge.” 


But he turns a deaf ear to her pleadings to recall his uncle and 
amend his way. 

It is, however, in the scenes in the third Act dealing with “the 
blank charters” that the dramatist shows his ripest powers. This 
ingenious system of raising unlimited supplies is thus described by its 
author, Tresilian, in his instructions to his agents. 


Go, spread those severall blancks throughout the kingdome. 
And heere’s comissione with the counsell’s hands, 

With charge to every shreeve and officer, 

T’ assist and ayd you. And when th’ are seald and signd, 
See ye note well such mens abillitye 

As sett ther hands to them. Inquire what rents, 

What lands, or what revenys they spend bith yeere, 

And lett me straight receive intelligence. 

Besids, ’de have you use yourselves soe conningly, 

To marke who grudges or but speakes amiss 

Of good King Richard, myself, or any of his newe counsellours. 
Attach them all for privey whisperers, 

And send them up. I have a tricke in lawe 

Shall make Kinge Richard sease into his hands 

The forfiture of all ther goods and lands. 





Pm ae ae 


The Chief Justice’s “‘man”’ Nimble, and two other of his creatures, 
Crosby and Fleming, are entrusted with the carrying out of these 
orders, and the description of their operations is full of the raciest 
humour. The incidents are doubtless of the playwright’s own 
invention, but they illustrate with convincing realism the reign of 
terror created by this scandalous method of taxation. We are shown 
the commissioners at work in the market-town of Dunstable, where 
the Bayle [i.e., Bailiff or Mayor] Master Simon Ignorance has set 
an example to his fellow-citizens by putting his mark “a sheephooke 
with a tarbox at end on’t”’ at the foot of one of the blanks. This 
“Bayle” might well be a kinsman of Dogberry, for he has something of 
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the same pride of office, “I knowe my place and calling, my name is 
Ignorance, and I am Bayle of Dunstable”; and he has the same 
trick of misapplying long words, especially the epithet “ pestifferous”’ 
with which he makes constant play. Whilst Fleming and Crosby 
parade the town “ noteing the carriage of the people.” the Bayle and 
Nimble, with an attendant force of ‘“billmen,” station themselves in 
ambush to pounce upon country bumpkins returning home from the 
market. There soon enter ‘a farmar, a butcher, and a graysher, 
very hastely,” whom the Bayle pronounces in an “aside” to be “all 
ritch chubs.” The conversation of these yokels brings before us, with 
startling vividness, the atmosphere of panic and suspicion created by 
the new-fangled imposts. 


Far. Tarry, tarry, good neighbours, take a knave with ye. What, a murren, 
is ther a beare broake loose ith towne, that ye make such hast from the markett ! 

Gras. A beare? No, nora lyon bayted neither. I tell ye, neighbour, I am 
more afrayd of the bee than the beare. Ther’s wax to be used to day, and I have 
no seale about ne. I may tell you in secret heere’s a dangerous world towaris. 
Neighbour, you’r a farmar, and I hope heere’s non but God and good company : 
we live in such a state. . . . Heere’s my other neighbour, the butcher, that 
dwells at Hackley, has heard his landlord tell strange tydings. We shalbe all 
hoysted, and [1.e. if] we tarry heere, I can tell ye. 

Far. Ah, sirra! and what said the good knight, your landlord, neighbour ! 

3uTCH. Mary, he said, but I’le not stand to anything, I tell ye that aforehand, 
he sed that King Richard’s new counsellours (God amend them) had crept into 
honester mens places than themselves were; and that the King’s uncles and the 
old lords were all banisht the courte, and he sed flatly we should never have a 
merry world as long as it was soe. ... And then he sed that there’s one 
Tressilian, a lawyer, that has crept in amongst them, and is now a lord for- 
sooth, and he has sent down into every country of England a sorte of blacke 
chapters. 

Far. Blacke chapters! A Godsname, neighbour, out of what blacke booke 
were they taken ! 

Gras. Com, com, they are blanke charters, neighbours, I heard of them afore, 
and therefore I mayd such hast away. 


But the farmer’s haste is to avail him nothing. Nimble now steps 
forth from hiding, and forces him and his companions to sign and 
seal copies of the blank charters. This done, he has them arrested 
by the billmen on the charge of being“ privvey whisperers,” while 
the subservient Bayle chimes in with his parrot-cry, ‘“ Their offences 
are most pestifferous. Away with them! ” 

The trio having been marched off in custody, a schoolmaster and 
his serving-man appear. The former is glowing with professional 
pride over some verses which he has written about the Government, 
and which he boasts he will have sung to their faces by one of his 
schoolboys. Meanwhile, he recites them to the serving-man, dilating 
on the cunning device by which he, as he flatters himself, hides their 
libellous intent : 
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Will ye buy any parchment knives ? 
We sell for little gayne. 
Who ere are weary of ther lives, 
They’le rid them of ther payne. 
Blanck charters they are calld. 
A vengance on the villayne ! 
I would he were both flead and bauld : 
God bless my lord Tressilian ! 


[s’t not rare? . . . Nay, looke ye, sir, there can be no exceptions taken, for this 
last lyne helps all, where-in with a kynd of equivocatione I say God bless my 
lord Tressilian! Doe you marke, sir? Now heere, in the next verse, I run ore 
all the flatterers eth courte by name. Ye shall see else: 


A poyson may be Greene, 
But Busshey can be no fagott. 
God mend the King and bless the Queen ! 
And ’tis no matter for Baggott. 
For Scroope, he does no good, 
But if you’le knowe the villayne, 
His name is now to be understood : 
God bless my lord Tressilian ! 


But the schoolmaster’s recitation, with its accompanying gloss, has 
had a larger audience than he bargained for. Nimble pounces upon 
the “ traitors,” and when the man of learning protests his innocence, 
the Bayle retortsin the true Dogberry vein: “ Be not so pestifferous, 
myne eares have heard your examinations, wher in you uttered most 
shameful treason : for ye sayd‘ God bless my lord Tressilian.’” 

Yet another victim falls into the clutches of these unscrupulous 
jacks-in-office. A country-fellow enters whistling, and is forthwith 
arrested for having “most eroniously and rebelliously whisled 
treason.” His amazement at so unheard-of a charge is met by 
Nimble with a characteristic piece of pettifogging logic. 


Wurs. Whisselled treasone? Alas, sir, how can that be! 

Mia. Why, easily, Sir! Ther’s a piece of treason that flyes up and downe 
the country in the liknes of a ballad, and this being the very tune of it you 
whisselled. 

Wuis. Alas, sir, ye knowe I spake not a word. 

Min. That's all one; if any man whissells treason, ’t is as ill as speaking it. 
Marke me, Master Bayle : the bird whissells that cannot speake, and ther be birds 
in a manner that can speake ;too ; your raven will call ye rascall, your crow 
will call ye knave, Master Bayle; ergoe, he that can whissell can speake, and 
this fellowe hath both spooke and whissled of treason. 


Equally characteristic is the Bayle’s formal examination of the 
culprit: 


BayL. My good fellowe, be not pestifferous, but say and tell the truth : who did 
sett you a worke, or who was the cause of your whissling, or did any man say to 
you, ‘‘ goe whissell ?” 

Wuis. Not any man, women or child, truely, sir. 
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Bayte. No? How durst you whissel then ? or what cause had ye to do soe? 

Wuis. Thetruth is, sir, I had lost two calves out of my paster, and being in 
serch for them, from the topp of the hill, I might spye you two eth bottome heere, 
and tooke ye for my calves, sir ; and that made me come whissling downe for ioy, 
in hop I had found them. 

Min. More treason yett! he take a courtier and a Bayle for two calves! To 
limbo with hime! He shalbe quartered and then hangd. 

Wuis. Good Master Bayle, be pittifull ! 

3AYLE. Why, law ye, sir, he makes a pittifull fellowe of a Bayle, too! Away 


9? 


with hime! 


In these grimly humourous episodes the dramatist portrays the 
working of Tressilian’s scandalous system, and in the following scene, 
which opens the fourth Act, we are made witnesses of the crowning 
infamy of the reign, when Richard, for a payment of £7,000 a month, 
leases to Greene, Bagot, Bushy, and Scroope his entire lands and 
revenues, and thus becomes the landlord of England instead of its 
King. 

But Richard and the favourites cannot feel at ease while Wood- 
stock is in retirement, out of their sight, at his country-seat of Plasshy. 
Fearing that the Commons, enraged at the blank charters, may appeal 
to him for protection, they send a Courtier to summon him to London. 
The episode gives the dramatist another opportunity for the display 
of his racy humour, though here it is lighter, more nearly farcical 
than in the incidents at Dunstable, with their serious undertone. The 
spruce envoy is “sworn-brother ” to Osric in Hamlet. He will not 
dismount, “‘ for fear of fouling his feet,” till the inner gate of the 
house is opened, and when “ plain Thomas ” comes forth to meet him 
he mistakes him for a servant, and offers him a “ testar ” to hold his 
horse. The Duke, entering into the spirit of the situation, closes with 
the offer, and when afterwards the dumbfoundered Courtier has learnt 
who he is, he insists upon the payment of the fee, the first money he 
has earned this forty year. He has his revenge by bantering his visitor 
upon his fantastic attire, especially the “ most fashionable chayne that 
linkes, as it were, the toe and knee together.” The Courtier out- 
Osrics Osric in his explanation to his mystified host of the chain’s 
function : 

“These two parts being in opperatione and quallity different as for example 
the tooe a disdayner or spurner, the knee a duetyfull and most humble orator: 


this chayne doth, as it were, soe tooefy the knee, and so kneefye the tove, that 
betweene boeth it makes a most methodicall coherence or coherent method.” 


How Teufelsdréckh and his creator, one may remark parenthetically, 
would have rejoiced in this gifted exponent of the “ philosophy of 
clothes ! ”’ 

But the envoy’s fine words are wasted. The Duke declines to 
come to court on the plea that it is too fine for his English plainness. 
Thereupon Tressilian, who figures throughout as Richard’s particular 
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evil genius, proposes that some of the King’s friends should ride down, 
disguised as masquerers to Plasshy, offer their sports to Gloucester to 
make him merry, and at the close of the performance “ singell the Duke 
alone, thrust hime in a masking suite, clap a vizard on his face, and 
convey him out oth house at pleasure.” In the second Scene of 
Act IV. we see the carrying out of thisdesign. The Scene opens with 
what proves to be, though they know it not, the farewell dialogue 
between the Duke and his wife. The latter is just starting to visit 
the Queen, who is at the point of death, but, troubled by evil dreams 
about her husband, she is loath to set out on her journey. The skies 
too, as the Duke’s attendant Cheney reports, portend disaster : 


‘*The lights of heaven are shutt in pitchey clouds, 
And flakes of fire rune tylting through the skye, 
Like dim ostents to some great tragedy.” 


With a fine stroke of tragic irony, Woodstock, whose own fate is 
thus foreboded, is made to interpret the omens as pointing to the 
(ueen’s approaching doom : 


‘*God bless good Anne a Beame! I feare hir death 
Wilbe the tragicke sceane the sky forshowes us. 
When kingdomes change, the very heavens are troubled.” 


When the Duchess has at last taken her leave, the disguised 
masquers, who include the King himself, crave admission, and Wood- 
stock crying “ some sports does well, we are so full of woe ” bids them 
welcome. The episode, for which there is no historical warrant, and 
which is an invention of the dramatist is of peculiar interest. Like 
the play-scene in Hamlet and Hieronimo’s play in The Spanish Tragedy 
it is a conspicuous example of the introduction of an “ interlude ” 
which serves as a factor in the development of the main plot. We 
are reminded further of Ham/et by the Duke’s anxiety that the actors, 
though here they are amateurs, not professionals, should be “ well 
bestowed.” As soon as they are announced he bids prepare a banquet, 
calls for light and music, and orders his servants to “ sturr, sturr”’ and 
get the hall ready for the performance. It begins with the sounding 
of a “ florish,” followed by “a great shout and winding a hornes” which 
herald the appearance of Cinthia, who speaks the prologue : 

From the cleere orbe of our etheryall sphere 
Bright Cinthia comes to hunt and revell here. 
The groves of Callidon and Arden woods, 


Of untamd monsters, wylde and savadge heards, 
We and our knights have freed,! and hether come. 


(1) It is interesting to find the playwright, probably inspired by Lodge’s Rosalynde 
(1590), anticipating Shakspere in As You Like Jt in placing ‘‘ untamd monsters ”’ in 
the forest of Arden. So, too, the introduction here of Cynthia, the moon-goddess, and 
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To hunt these forrestes, where we heere there lyes 

A cruell tusked boare, whose terror flyes 

Through this large kingdome, and with feare and dread 
Strickes her amassed greatnes pale and dead. 

And haveing viewd from farr these towers of stone, 
We heard the people midst their ioy and mone 

Extoll to heaven a faithfull prince and peere, 

That keepes a courte of love and pittie here ; 

Reverent and myld his lookes : if such ther bee, 

This state derects, great prince, that you are hee.” 

Thereupon enter the King, Greene, Bushy, and Bagot “like 
Diana’s knights, led in by four other knights in greene, with hornes 
about their necks and boarspears in their hands.” They go through 
a country dance before the unsuspecting Duke who, at its close, 
invites them to the banquet. But Cheney rushes in to announce 
that it is no time for banquetting, as the house is round beset with 
armed soldiers. Even then Woodstock fears no personal danger :— 


‘Ha, soldiers? A-fore my God, the commons all are up then! 
They will rebell agaynst the kinge, I feare me, 


And flocke to me to back ther bould attempts.” 


But he is quickly undeceived. Richard gives the signal to his con- 
federates :— 
** Guard fast the doores, and sease him presently [7.e. instantly] ! 

This is the cave that keepes the tusked boare, 

That rootes up England’s vinards uncontrould, 

Baggott arest hime ; if for help he cry, 

Drowne all his words with dromes confusedly !’’ 
Struggling and protesting the Duke is arrayed in a visard and 
masking suit and borne away by ship to Calais, of which Lapoole is 
wrongly represented as at this time the Governor. 

Richard has thus taken the leading part in the plot for his uncle’s 
arrest, and he has given orders for his secret murder. But in the 
present play he exhibits traces of that mercurial temperament which 
Shakspere makes his distinguishing characteristic ; and alarmed by 
the death of his wife, which he interprets as heaven’s judgment 
npon his sins, he is within an ace (as Bushey informs Bagot and 
Tressilian), of disclosing the whole design to the Duchess of Glou- 
cester :— 

“He takes hir in his armes, weepes on hir breast 
And weuld have ther revealed hir husbanda’s fall 
Amidst his passions, had not Scrcope and Greene 

3v violence borne him to an inward roome, 
Wher still he cryes to gett a messinger, 
To send to Callys to repreeve his uncle.” 


Gloucester’s comment, ‘‘ We shall have a cleere night, the moone directs the maske,”’ 
may have been in Shakspere’s memory when he makes Bottom and his friends discuss 
the representation of ‘‘moonshine ”’ in their interlude of 2yramus and Thisby. 
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And when shortly afterwards Richard enters from this “ inward 
roome,” he is still plunged in the very delirium of grief and self- 
reproach :— 
“© God, I feare even heere begins our woe. 

Hir deathe’s but chorus to some tragicke sceane, 

That shortly will confound our state and realme. 

Such sadd events blacke mischeif still attend, 

And bloody acts, I feare must crowne the end. 


Send post to Callys, bid Lapoole forbeare 
On payne of life, to act our sad decree. 
For heavens love, goe, prevent the tragedie !” 


But the King’s revocation of his previous order comes too late, and 
in the first scene of Act V. we are witnesses of Woodstock’s murder. 
With deft touches the dramatist heightens our impression of the 
foulness of the crime. Lapoole himself is torn between his scruples 
of conscience and his loyalty to the King’s commands. How deeply 
he has been impressed by his captive’s mien and bearing appears 
from his warning to the pair of villains who have undertaken the 
deed :— 
“One thinge lett me tell ye: 

Thinke not your worke contrivd soe easily, 

As if you were to match some common man. 

Beleeve me sirs, his countenance is such, 

So full of dread and lordly maiestie, 

Mixt with such myld and gentle haviour, 

As will (except you be resolved at full) 

Stricke you with feare even with his princely ]ookes.’’ 


Even the spirit-world is stirred by the coming tragedy, and the 
ghosts of Edward III. and of the Black Prince appear to their 
sleeping kinsman to warn him of his fate. He starts from slumber 
as the murderers enter, but it is only for a moment that he is saved ; 
for as—‘ plain Thomas” to the last—he bends down to write a 
reproving letter to the King, he is set on from behind and strangled. 
Yet the very assassins show an uneasy sense of the enormity of their 
deed by hurling at each other, during its performance, such damna- 
tory epithets as “slave,” “ hellhound,” “ cannibal” ; and they expiate 
their villainy immediately at the hands of Lapoole’s soldiery. 

But the murder of the patriot-statesman in which, from the 
dramatist’s point of view, Richard’s misrule culminates, brings a 
nemesis upon more highly-placed offenders than this pair of hirelings. 
This is briefly dealt with in the two closing scenes of the play. 
At the entreaty of the widowed Duchess of Gloucester, Lancaster and 
York rise in arms to avenge their brother’s death, and to call Richard 
to a strict account for “ his realm’s misgovernment.” A battle takes 
place in which Greene is killed, Bagot forced to fly, and the King 
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himself, with Bushy, Scroope and Lapoole made prisoner; while the 
arch-oppressor Tressilian is betrayed, and surrendered to the peers by 
his apt pupil in villainy, his own “ man” Nimble.’ 

These closing Scenes cover roughly the same period of Richard’s 
reign as the two first Acts of Shakspere’s play, and we are thus 
brought to the question of the relation of the later to the earlier 
piece. That Shakspere was acquainted with his predecessor’s work 
is almost certain. It is dangerous to make too much of verbal 
parallelisms, but some of those to which Prof. Keller draws attention 
in his Introduction can scarcely be accidental. Thus, in Act IV., 
Scene 1, of the anonymous play, Richard speaks of himself as renting 
out his kingdom— 

“Like a petty farme. 
That erst was held as fair as Babilon, 
The mayden conquerris to all the world.’’ 


And in Act V., Scene 2, Lancaster cries reproachfully to him : 


“ And thou no king, but landlord now become 
To this great state that terroured christendome.” 


Must not Shakspere have had these linesin his memory when he too 
makes Lancaster lament—Act II., Scene 1— 


“This dear, dear land. . . . 
Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm... . 
That England that was won’t to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself ;” 


and upbraid Richard with the words, 
“ Landlord of England art thou now, not king ?” 


And when, in the same scene, Lancaster alludes regretfully to “my 
brother Gloucester, plain, well-meaning soul,” have we not a remin- 
iscence of the kindly “plain Thomas” of the earlier play—a 
character, as we have seen, essentially different from the stern Duke 
of the Chronicles ? 

The conclusion, which might be fortified by further quotations, 
that Shakspere knew the anonymous piece, and could count upon his 
audience’s familiarity with it, would go far to explain some puzzling 
features in his own work. It would, to begin with, solve the problem 
why, out of the rich dramatic material offered by the “casualties” of 
Richard’s reign, he confined himself to those of its last eighteen 

(1) It is conceivable that the missing portion of the MS. may have contained a scene 
dealing with Richard’s deposition, but, as has been said above, this is improbable. It 
is much more likely that the political considerations which prevented the deposition 


scene in Shakspere’s play being printed in the quartos debarred the earlier dramatist 
from handling the episode. 
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months. And it would suggest a reason why the element of popular 
humour, present, more or less, in all his other historical plays, should 
be so curiously lacking in his Richard IJ. For even Shakspere 
might have hesitated to work again over the ground covered so 
admirably by the anonymous writer in the comic prose scenes of the 
earlier piece. 

Elizabethan theatre-goers, moreover, to whom this piece was known, 
would appreciate much in the first half of Shakspere’s play that, 
taken by itself, hangs in the air. It has always been a crux to com- 
mentators on Richard II. how its hearers or readers could be 
expected to be much moved by its opening scenes, of which the 
recent murder of Gloucester is the pivot, when the Duke himself was 
nothing more to them thana name. Again the sting in John of 
Gaunt’s reproach to Richard for having become landlord of England 
instead of king is not fully comprehensible, when the strange 
transaction of leasing the kingdom has never been described. And 
even the execution of the favourites excites little interest, when we 
have had no concrete evidence of their misdeeds, and their most 
memorable utterance has been Bushy’s fanciful comparison between 
the illusions of grief and of “‘ perspectives.” But all these episodes, 
to which Shakspere merely alludes, are fully dealt with, as has been 
shown in the older play, and would be deeply significant to those 
who knew it. 

In point of historical accuracy, however, Shakspere has the advan- 
tage over his predecessor. He follows Holinshed in representing 
not Lapoole but Mowbray as Governor of Calais at the time of 
Gloucester’s murder, and opens his drama with Bolingbroke’s 
accusation of Mowbray as being privy to the crime. It is Boling- 
broke, too, not his father John of Gaunt, whom he exhibits as 
punishing the favourites, and he omits the imaginary battle in which 
Greene is slain. In mastery of rhythm and wealth of rhetoric 
Shakspere, too, is far ahead of his predecessor ; and the portrait of 
the King in the older play, effective though it is, cannot compare in 
psychological subtlety and wistful charm to the great dramatist’s 
marvellous picture of Richard as the crowned sentimentalist whose 
character causes his ruin. But in its breadth of canvass, its insight 
into popular feeling, and its abundant comic relief, the anonymous 
work supplies the very elements that are most to seek in Shakspere’s 
drama, to which henceforth, in the study if not on the stage, it 
should, as I have sought to show, be regarded as an indispensable 
fore- piece. 

Freperick 8. Boas. 
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THE TEST OF EFFICIENCY. 


Wiru his usual prominence in the interpretation of events which he 
has done little to achieve, Lord Rosebery has exercised his dis- 
concerting powers in order to prove that the Leeds election was a 
warning to his party rather than a blow to the Government. It 
may be admitted that the intention of the interpreter was not quite 
this. It will be said that the effect of the indiscretion was less 
coarse. But let us examine the dilemma, and it will be seen that 
the Prime Minister could hardly have wished for a more pleasing 
opportunity of applying his favourite dialectical method and impaling 
his opponents upon one or the other point of their mutual con- 
tradictions. 

It is the cue of Dr. Clifford and of the whole body of militant dissent, 
which at the actual moment forms the firing line of Liberalism, to main- 
tain that the remarkable result in North Leeds was due to the revolt 
of the auti-clerical instinct of the country against the Education Bill. 
In other words, the country upon this theory was awakening from the 
long debauch of its cavalier politics, and its returning senses were begin- 
ning to “‘ chase the ignorant fumes that mantled its clearer reason.” 
There was a revival of the old spirit of Radicalism such as might 
well make all Toryism tremble even in the mid-iniquity of the Seventh 
Clause, and inspire with vigour and refreshment Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and all the 
political Abdiels who were faithful among the faithless in the years of 
reaction. It is at this point that Lord Rosebery enters with his version 
ready made, and with Mr. Rowland Barran, in apparent, though doubt- 
less not wholly, comfortable witness beside him. And what is the 
ex-Premier’s explanation of North Leeds? So far from reinforcing 
Dr. Clifford and his friends, pursuing what they consider the work 
of the hour, and driving home the tactical advantage with full force 
against the Government, Lord Rosebery does not so much damn 
the Education Bill with faint praise. He rather blesses it with faint 
censure. To dismiss Mr. Balfour’s measure in little more than the 
parenthesis of an omnibus oration as a thing with the substance of good 
legislation in it marred by blemishes, was obviously to do as much as in 
one man lay to damp down the sacred ardour of root and branch objec- 
tion which the leaders of dissent through the press, the pulpit, and 
the platform have been labouring to excite. 

On the contrary, if Lord Rosebery is right the Nonconformists 
are mistaken, and the mind of the country is not at all upon their 
grievances or their view of their grievances. For consider what is 
involved by the attempt toclaim North Leeds as a result not of a re- 
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union of all sections of Liberalism upon one of the old lines, but as a 
proof of the saving grace that resides alone in the doctrines of the 
new tabernacle which has Lord Rosebery for its prophet. It was 
erected, we remember, in express repudiation of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s tabernacle. But if the Leeds election is, above all, to 
be regarded as a victory for Liberal Imperialism, it can have very 
little to do with the Education Bill in particular or with a revival of 
power upon the part of Nonconformist Radicalism of anything like 
the old type. 

Liberal Imperialism, if any very clear-minded realities are con- 
cealed under the plausible phrases in which it deals, and if it comes to 
anything much deeper than a preference for a person, must be judged 
by the tenets peculiar to itself and not by the opinions which it shares 
with every section of its party. It cannot claim to make the best of 
all worlds by sweeping into its eclectic system every doctrine which 
happens to be popular, and by excluding everything which is not. 
It will not admit that its Imperial policy is Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
or that it is opposed on the other hand upon any practicable issue to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. The advocates of “step by step” in the 
same way cannot be brought to an intelligible statement as to whether 
their Irish proposals, if they have any, mean Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
or do not mean Mr. Gladstone’s policy. ‘The Concordat,’’ remarked 
Napoleon, “is the vaccine of religion: in fifty years there will be 
none.” Lord Rosebery and his friends seek to inoculate the Oppo- 
sition with a lymph of Imperialism and a lymph of Unionism. . 
Their intention is not that in fifty years there should be no Liberal- 
ism, though Mr. John Morley holds for one that it would be the effect. 
Lord Rosebery’s views, even upon the Education Bill, become a lymph 
of Liberalism, and are apt, indeed, to be a lymph of everything. 
But upon the legislative issue that is immediately before the country, 
there is no room for anything but the two-lobby method of argument, 
and of two claims the Opposition must surrender one. 

Education at least is a question which, under no aspect can 
be regarded as having anything to do with what is peculiar to 
Liberal Imperialism. Even the Little Englanders have been at 
least as strenuous upon this issue as any Liberal Imperialist of them 
all. Lord Rosebery and his followers can claim no interest and 
authority upon educational reform, at least, in which they are not 
equalled or excelled by Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce and even the member 
for Carnarvon. Thus, if the triumph of Mr. Barran was due, as Lord 
Rosebery claims, to something peculiarly distinctive of Liberal 
Imperialism, it had nothing to do with a national revolt against the 
Education Bill, and the Corn Tax—with a movement that is upon 
the most characteristic of all old Liberal lines. And on the other 
hand, if the crusade, on behalf of the open door in education, and of 
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the untaxed loaf, bore a more significant share in the victory than did 
the personality of Mr. Barran himself, the success mainly represented 
by the exertions of Dr. Clifford must have had as little to do as can 
well be imagined with the principles of Lord Rosebery. 

There has never been a more curious revelation of Lord 
Rosebery’s fundamental lack of the gifts of Party leadership than 
that he should have adopted this of all possible methods of regarding 
the Leeds election. No man who understood the elements of the art 
of rallying a great Party and of keeping it in hand, would have over- 
emphasised at such a moment the remote things upon which his party 
was divided, and would have thrust aside as something of relatively minor 
importance the question upon which a long-distracted Opposition 
happened at last to find itself for all practical purposes at one. No 
statesman, above all, with the power of working under the Party 
system in him, would have deliberately chosen to comment upon 
one of the most startling by-elections ever known by minimising, 
directly and implicitly, the seriousness and urgency of the only issue 
upon which at the present moment a clear line of cleavage between 
the two parties as a whole happensto exist. Lord Rosebery is not an 
academic critic who can afford to indulge in that preposterous con- 
sistency of candour which is sometimes adopted as a system by sensitive 
men who have in their time suffered from a natural reluctance to 
disagree. A perseverance in unseasonable candour is usually another 
name for incurable indiscretion. If the ex-Premier aspires to any 
constructive rd/e in the politics of this country his business is the 
management of men, and to reveal an incapacity for the tactical and 
strategical instincts of effective leadership in Opposition is not to 
establish a claim upon the confidence of this country with a view to 
office. But when this is pointed out as another instance of the elusive 
persistency with which Lord Rosebery continues to perplex the whole 
political situation, what we have to enquire is whether he offers on 
the whole the sounder explanation of the facts. 

The bottom question in English politics at the present moment is 
whether any clear division upon issue of definite principle again exists 
between parties, or whether the country is mainly actuated by prefer- 
ence for persons. Has the vague desire existing among a large part 
of the nation to see a Rosebery Cabinet in office become a decided 
purpose since the formation of Mr. Balfour’s Ministry? Did the 
North Leeds election signify a strong general wish for a change of 
measures or one for a change of men? In the former case we should 
have to believe that the main sentiment at present actuating the 
majority of the country was compounded of an objection to the Corn 
Tax and of dislike to the educational policy of the Prime Minister. 
That would be Dr. Clifford’s explanation—approved by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and 
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at least half the Liberal Party. But in the second case we should 
have to believe that what the country wanted above all was efficiency, 
which at bottom means the doctrine of men, not measures. That, 
as we have seen, is Lord Rosebery’s explanation. No wise states- 
man in the ex-Premier’s position, and under all the circumstances of 
the Liberal Party, would have thought it his especial business to raise 
that antithesis. Mr. Balfour might have been safely left to do it. 
But in any case the inquiry into the real motives working towards such 
phenomena as that of North Leeds upon the mind of the country 
does not become less interesting or important for either party in the 
State. If the nation is more powerfully actuated by a general 
craving for efficiency than by any definite opinions upon the Educa- 
tion Bill, the eventual prospect for the Government upon Lord Rose- 
bery’s theory, since Mr. Balfour’s first effort in Cabinet reconstruction, 
would be worse on the whole than the fate held out to it upon Dr. 
Clifford’s theory. From this point of view, it may be profitable to 
analyse one of the most singular situations which has ever existed in 
English politics, and which confronts us with the problem of a 
state of national opinion indeterminate upon nearly all definite issues 
of principle tending to produce an unmistakable effect upon the 
personnel of Government. 

Whether Dr. Clifford’s belief in a national revolt against the 
Education Bill is to be accepted or not, depends upon the view 
we may take as to a wider question. A few years ago, a Liberal 
candidate returned from a by-election in the Evesham division, with 
the contention that his defeat had been mainly due to the decline of 
dissent. This was at least a phrase which made some effort to go to 
the roots of things, and to give a real explanation of an extra- 
ordinary change in the political temper of the country from a Radical 
to an anti-Radical spirit. The doctrine of the decline of dissent 
suggested thought and provoked discussion. More reasons were 
brought forward to confirm than to rebut the theory that the Noncon- 
formist conscience was a diminishing force in politics. On the 
whole, that contention held the field as a considerable contribution 
towards the explanation of political phenomena. Throughout the 
English constituencies, for instance, disestablishment as a practical 
issue in politics had disappeared since 1885. This alone might have 
been thought among the most significant indications which could well 
be imagined either of the decline of Nonconformity in relative 
numbers, or of decay in its old Roundhead spirit. But the observer 
was not left without other signs and tokens. The fate of Sir William 
Harcourt’s measure of Local Veto in the débacle of Liberalism in 
1895, was another illustration of the growing weakness of the dissent- 
ing-temper even in spheres where the loss of its reforming initiative 
was very far from being wholly in the public interest. 
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There was one other consideration to which no mean degree of 
importance has attached. Mr. Chamberlain in his whole political 
temperament was the very embodiment of the assertive and combative 
genius of Nonconformist Radicalism in its strongest days. His seces- 
sion was by far the most serious personal loss of its kind that dissent 
has ever suffered in public life. With the exception of Sir Henry 
Fowler, who is himself not an independent force, it cannot be said 
that any figure in the front rank of politics can be regarded as a 
characteristic representative of the Free Churches. But even beyond 
this point we can pursue the inquiry. In the counties where popula- 
tion is arrested or declining, and there is least mobility of mind for 
any purpose, the strength of Liberalism has been best maintained. 
But in the boroughs where the vast growth of the national population 
has taken place, the Liberal party has most completely forfeited its 
old ascendency, and Nonconformist ideals by complete consent are 
relatively far less powerful than was the case twenty years ago. 
Another point is that Nonconformists have gradually failed to hold 
the control of the School Boards which they possessed in the first 
decade of educational work under Mr. Forster’s Act, and the keenness 
with which the Cumulative Vote has been employed by Churchmen 
and Catholics in many boroughs has notoriously resulted in the dis- 
placement of a former non-sectarian by an almost permanently 
sectarian majority. A plébiscite as to whether voluntary schools should 
be extinguished or made efficient for secular purposes, without losing 
their power of imparting dogmatic faith, would be a test upon which 
any Unionist agent in the north of England would confidently 
recommend his party to join issue. And to bring the argument into 
contact with present conditions, none but a very sanguine Noncon- 
formist indeed can suppose for a moment that if a Liberal Govern- 
ment were again to introduce a Local Veto Bill on the lines of Sir 
William Harcourt’s last measure, the result of another General Election 
would be anything but disastrous. “As after 1895,” would be the 
depressing formula then, where “as before 1885” is the phrase 
embodying the quintessence of Liberal optimism now. 

For the rest, the result of the Leeds election was a stupefying 
surprise to the victors hardly less than to the vanquished. No 
observer before the poll had professed to detect an irresistible move- 
ment of general opinion against the Education Bill or the Corn Tax. 
There is no sign of any such movement in other boroughs where no 
election has taken place. In these things every attentive student of 
the political psychology of democracy knows unmistakably when it is 
unusually agitated and when it is not. No one who reads Radical 
newspapers in the present instance for objective purposes will discover 
any real evidence to suggest that the feeling of the boroughs against 


Clause Seven shows the faintest sign of developing violence, or that 
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the average man has any intelligent, much less indignant, conception 
of what Clause Seven means. There is unfortunately another in- 
fluence which is only too certain in its effect. The decline of dissent 
in politics is closely associated with the decay of the religious life 
in the nation at large, and with the growth of indifferentism— 
which, because it is genuine British indifferentism and not French 
anti-religion, is not at all hostile to dogma, as Nonconformists seem 
to think it ought to be. In the same way, there is notoriously not 
sufficient interest of any kind in education to produce in the boroughs, 
with which alone we are concerned in discussing the Leeds election, a 
genuine popular movement of any kind on the subject of the Education 
Bill. Mr. Balfour’s measure excites no trace of enthusiasm. In 
an ambitious Bill which promised to do something positive and 
striking for the promotion of commercial and technical education, the 
man in the street would display an approving interest. He has a 
strong general idea that something should be done in this direction. 
He has not the smallest conception of the vital need for educational 
progress in any other direction. 

To the ordinary Briton who hates interfering with his neighbour 
as much as he hates being interfered with, and prefers that neighbour 
on the whole to have a mind of his own, the controversy between 
sectarians and non-sectarians is one so distasteful in itself, that he is 
wearied even by Mr. Balfour’s attempts to solve it. On the whole 
the Prime Minister’s measure excites a certain not very pronounced 
or effective dislike. The average elector cannot see the use of it. He 
is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that an educational session might 
have been infinitely better employed. The Bill, in short, does not 
strengthen the Government in any way, and weakens it to a slight 
but perceptible extent. The fact is worth noting in itself. But it does 
not account by itself for the Leeds election, or for the total rejection 
of the Ministry in the mind of the man who never goes to political 
meetings, who has no definite principles to attach him to either party, 
who follows his likes and dislikes without the smallest attention to 
abstract consistency, and who puts Governments out or puts 
Governments in. With this class of person the present Ministry 
is the least popular that has existed since the last Liberal Govern- 
ment was punished at the polls amid execrations of the average man 
genuinely moved to violence on that occasion against an obnoxious 
thing. 

The truth is that the nation at large at the present moment is 
divided in thought, as to the claims of persons, but not as to the 
merits of abstract ideas. What it desires are not wise measures, so 
much as effective men. It is far more interested in the character 
and faculty of its statesmen, than in their opinions outside a very few 
fundamental assumptions of an Imperialist view of politics. Demo- 
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cracy it is clear is either very obviously and strongly roused upon a 
question, or it is supine. Like Wordsworth’s cloud, “it moves 
together if it move at all.” But when it is moved, it is capable in 
extremity of any sacrifice of persons, though nothing is more difficult 
as a rule, than to induce it to withdraw its trust from a great leader, 
no matter what change may have occurred in his opinions if his 
personal honour remains unimpeached. Upon Home Rule, for 
instance, democracy parted company even with Mr. Gladstone, 
though the astonishing thing, when we recall the history of the last 
decade, is perhaps the reflection that even upon Home Rule, after 
nearly seven years’ controversy, and in spite of the overthrow of 
Parnell, Mr. Gladstone won a General Election. No other politician 
of his century, it may be said with the most complete safety, could 
have done as much in his place, and that last success remains the 
solitary triumph at the polls which Liberalism has achieved for 
nearly seventeen years. If it required such an immense counter- 
inducement as the distrust of Home Rule and the hatred of the Irish 
Party to shake the ascendency of Mr. Gladstone to the ground, we 
cannot easily avoid the conclusion that in ordinary times when 
the country is not deeply stirred upon immediate legislative 
issues, the influence of the feeling for or against the personalities of 
the Government and the Opposition is predominant over every other 
factor. 

This characteristic in a period of apathy upon matters of domestic 
reform kept Lord Palmerston in office for the greater part of a 
decade. But it is certain that neither at that time, nor in any 
other epoch of modern politics, was the craving for effective men, 
and the relative indifference to the abstract principles of their 
measures, so exclusively in operation as at the present moment. 
There is no urgent demand for any particular measure which the 
Unionist Governments of the last seven years have failed to bring 
in. There is no very serious repugnance in thecountry at large 
to any measure they have lately introduced. But there is an over- 
whelming desire that the Government of England should enjoy both 
the reality and the reputation of ability and success. What are 
the legislative proposals, the administrative changes, the diplomatic 
steps which would mean for the country the attainment of that ideal 
is a matter upon which the country does not believe itself called upon 
to pronounce. And it is indeed necessarily incapable of pronouncing 
upon them. It desires a conspicuously vigorous and determined 
Government, but to discover the methods by which that kind of 
Government may be obtained, it regards as the business of its 
statesmen. 

After the long immobility in national conviction prevailing for the 
last seven years, there can be little doubt that the nation is now 
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prepared as it has, perhaps, never been before, to change, and to 
change constantly, until it gets a Ministry to its mind. 

In spite of the false appearance of continuity created by the snatch 
verdict of 1900, politics have become a new world, however little the 
average official politician seems to realise it. With the accomplish- 
ment of the Coronation, England feels at last that she has reached a 
great breathing space after three years of constant crisis and pre- 
occupation, which have left her no time to think and no liberty to 
act. Events have removed her landmarks and transformed her 
outlook. Of those who were still the most characteristic figures in 

sritish affairs when the Jameson Raid, its authors not knowing what 
they did, opened a new and fateful chapter in the history of the 
Empire, Mr. Gladstone, Queen Victoria and Cecil Rhodes are gone. 
Lord Salisbury has retired from politics. From the personal point 
of view alone we have hardly ever known within the same number of 
years a more complete breach with the past. But this has not been 
all. England herself is on trial. The war has destroyed much in 
the national repute. It has been accompanied by the most formid- 
able signs of the nature of the fight for trade that will lie before us 
when the present period of comparative prosperity is followed by 
a depression, or when the internal activity which absorbs the com- 
mercial energy of America begins at last to slacken, and her 
ageressive genius is thrown once more into the attack on foreign 
markets. The prestige of our shipping has been almost extinguished, 
and the first signs of the international struggle which is soon to 
threaten its supremacy have been given. Already we remain superior 
only in the quantity of our tonnage, and the palm for mercantile 
enterprise has passed to the Germans. With the launch of the 
latest leviathan of the Nord-deutscher Lloyd, there are now at least 
four ships in the German mercantile marine with which no British 
ship could compete for the blue ribbon of the Atlantic. There is no 
reason why Germans who have shown themselves able to build and 
run their commercial marine with a success which has left English 
construction and management behind, should not be able to create a 
better designed and better organised war-fleet than ours, unless we 
show ourselves more vigilant and inventive in naval progress than 
we have proved in mercantile. The country is no longer sure of the 
completeness of the guarantees even for the maintenance of its sea- 
power, and it desires to be sure. Again, upon the diplomatic side 
there has occurred the most abrupt and serious development of all. 
For nearly twenty years our foreign policy, so far as we had one, was 
based upon a supposed identity of interests with Germany, and upon 
the theory of natural friendship between the greatest military and 
the greatest maritime power. We have discovered that supposed 
bedrock ot our external relations to be a rotten foundation. We have 
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realised that the German nation is the nation of most numerous, 
virulent and formidable enemies we have ever had. We have also 
realised, or at least the instinct of the English people has, if their 
Government has not, that German policy, under the surface of friend- 
ship, has been working against British interests for a generation by 
sap and mine wherever it could set a diplomatic tool to work in 
darkness. And last, but far from least, there is the true feeling of the 
country upon the education question. England has completely lost 
the reputation of technical pre-eminence in her industry and commerce. 
And for the first time in two, or perhaps in three, centuries, there is 
no longer a single department of mental life in which anything like 
the old acknowledged strength, certainty and leadership of English 
intellect is now acknowledged by the world. 

Lord Rosebery, therefore, as usual, is absolutely right in the word, 
however little his conduct may be worthy of the word in consistency 
and force of action. The one obstinate pre-occupation in the mind of 
the average Englishman is the desire for national efficiency. The 
sole means towards that end lie in securing an efficient Government. 
And the first step of all, whether strictly logical or not, which com- 
mends itself to the ordinary citizen is the dismissal of any Govern- 
ment creating the impression that it is not efficient. Beside this 
point of view, both parties may depend upon it that every issue as to 
measures—unless embodying some drastic and intelligible attempt to 
promote national efficiency—will prove of scant account by com- 
parison with the desire of the nation to secure insight and enterprise 
at the head of affairs. The country desires, in a word, that strong 
departure from usage should be made in some direction. It scarcely 
knows in what direction. It leaves that to its Ministers, And it is 
now quite certain that if its present Ministers cannot devise any con- 
spicuous proofs that they are able to give some practical meaning to 
the spirit of “ waking-up,” it will replace them by others. In one 
word, “efficiency,” as the nation conceives it, is not at all a question 
of rival issues. It is one of rival persons. In private business no 
citizen has ever found any abstract system to be efficient unless it had 
the driving-power of competent personality at its head. The right 
men, on the other hand, will constantly secure right results in spite 
of the most unpromising systems. In Government also the country 
has made up its mind that, for its besetting discontent with the 
management of its business, there is no remedy except change of 
managers. or a long time the national mind was conscious of 
restraints which deferred the free application of these ideas. The 
open withdrawal of national confidence from the Government was on 
every ground undesirable and impossible before the close of the war. 
‘Then the expectation aud postponement of the Coronation prolonged 
the period of constraint. In the meantime, the prospect of Lord 
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Salisbury’s resignation was in itself a check. So long as it appeared 
possible that the complete reconstruction of the late Premier’s 
Cabinet might provide a powerful and alert administration, the con- 
stituencies allowed for that contingency. But now every single de- 
terrent that had weighed upon the mind of the nation is removed. 
There is nothing to overrule or defer its desire for a change of persons. 

With the results of Mr. Balfour’s essay in Cabinet reconstruction 
before it, the country, in short, has made up its mind that the 
Unionist Party is incapable of giving it efficiency. 

The Prime Minister was confronted with a demand for an alto- 
gether exceptionally strong and attractive Cabinet which would make 
some appeal to the hope and imagination of the empire. He has 
responded to that demand by producing what is on the whole the 
dullest and least authoritative combination which has held office in 
the present generation. Lord Salisbury’s reconstruction of two years 
ago was a profound disappointment to the country, and even to the 
majority of his own followers in the House of Commons. His 
Cabinet in the second reincarnation was an experiment from which 
the prestige of the Unionist Party has never quite recovered. But 
even the remodelled Administration bequeathed by the late Premier 
to his successor, commonplace and perfunctory as it seemed by com- 
parison with the desires which had been awakened in the mind 
of the country by the war, was far more influential in the 
estimation of the country than the revised version can claim to be. 
With the retirement of Lord Salisbury himself the Cabinet is de- 
prived at the outset of one of its main assets, and loses enormously 
in mere interest. It might have been thought certain that Mr. 
Balfour would set himself for this reason alone to seek outside the 
members of the late Administration for some additional source of 
strength. Not the slightest effort has been made to that end, or, at 
least, if made, which is quite possible, no such effort has succeeded. 
In that case the inference would be more ominous still. But there is 
in the next case a much worse feature. 

It is as plain as anything can be that, if it had not been for the 
retirement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and the necessity of recog- 
nising in the only possible way Mr. Chamberlain’s unhesitating 
waiver of his claims to the Premiership, no real Cabinet reconstruc- 
tion undertaken for its own sake would have been carried out at all. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach after Lord Salisbury’s departure was one 
of the three ablest men in the Cabinet, and although his reputation 
had been damaged by his last Budget he commanded the strong respect 
of the country. To fill the gap created by his retirement, the Prime 
Minister has resorted to a mere process of promotion by seniority— 
the tamest and feeblest shifting of pieces that has been seen in modern 
politics. In place of Lord Salisbury, we get no one. In place of 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach we get Mr. Ritchie at the Treasury. In 
place of Mr. Ritchie at the Home Office we get Mr. Akers Douglas. 
The Prime Minister’s is essentially the critical rather than the creative 
mind, but even those who thought least of his constructive aptitude 
could hardly have imagined that in presence of the emergency with 
which he has had to deal he would show such vapid uninventiveness as 
this. Like the unhappy speeches in the crisis of the war, this recasting 
of the Ministry seems again like the work of a man “housed in a 
dream at distance from the kind” and utterly unconscious of the 
true state of national feeling. Take this Ministry in its order. Lord 
Halsbury and Lord Ashbourne were Lord High Chancellor and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland respectively in the antediluvian ages of the 
“stop-gap ” Government of 1885. They hold the same offices in 
the year of grace 1902, with a toughness which excels the fibre of 
the yew. If we write off the due amount for depreciation, we are 
bound to estimate these traditional assets at a considerable reduction 
from their original value to Lord Salisbury’s two great Cabinets of 
1886 and 1895. 

Mr. Ritchie is a Chancellor of the Exchequer who, unlike Sheridan, 
can doa sum in long division, and no doubt possesses excellent business 
abilities of a not very scintillating kind. He was at his best so 
long since as thirteen years ago when heintroduced the County Council 
Bill. In the long interval which has elapsed since then he has 
absolutely not added to his reputation. In other words, he was 
certainly more eligible for the Treasury in 1889 than in 1902. It is 
in no spirit of disrespect to a man who has always done competent 
work in the ministries to which he has belonged, if we find ourselves 
bound to recall the names of his predecessors in one of the greatest 
offices of the State. Counting backwards, we have Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Goschen, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Childers, Mr. Gladstone himself, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Disraeli—a list which brings us back to the era 
of Mr. Gladstone’s famous Budgets. Mr. Ritchie ranks at best next 
to Mr. Childers and not quite on the latter’s political level. Mr. 
Balfour’s first step in reply to the demand for a strong reconstruc- 
tion is to present the country with the least impressive nomination to 
the Treasury that has been made for more than forty years since Sir 
Charles Wood. Mr. Akers Douglas, as Home Secretary, is brought 
into a contrast with Mr. Asquith which it is impossible he should 
sustain with advantage. But nothing in the re-shuffling of the 
cards thus far affects the composition of the Cabinet. The councils 
of the Empire cannot be said to be strengthened because Lord James 
disappears from them, while Sir William Walrond succeeds to the 
office but not to the ministerial rank of his predecessor. Earl Percy’s 
nomination to be Under-Secretary for India is an emphatically good 
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appointment to a subordinate place. It does not affect the average 
man’s opinion of the profound dullness of Mr. Balfour’s essay in 
reconstruction. Mr. George Wyndham’s entry into the Cabinet is a 
nominal and not a real change in his previous status. 

There remains one appointment, and one alone, in the entire process 
of flat, stale and unprofitable readjustment for—a process which, as we 
see, it is absurd to call by the name of reconstruction—that amounts 
to a positive and striking addition to the strength of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as Postmaster-General, is a single 
nomination of the kind that the country required. Thoroughly 
apt and happy as is the choice, we may be convinced that it would 
not have been made had Mr. Austen Chamberlain not been his 
father’s son, and had the Colonial Secretary’s position, in reference to 
the recent rearrangements, been less anomalous by comparison with 
all the previous traditions of our political life. The new Postmaster- 
General may be depended upon to justify the charge committed to 
him, and he has plenty of opportunity to use his powers in a way 
which will probably carry him far and place the highest prizes of 
public life within his grasp. The best testimony to his talent and 
character is that, unlike most clever sons of great men, his in- 
dividuality has not been overshadowed even by that of his father. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s appointment, in short, is one upon which 
Mr. Balfour and the country might be wholly congratulated, were 
it not purchased at too great a price. 

But even the pleasure and advantage of the new Postmaster- 
General’s stimulating presence at St. Martin’s-le-Grand are too 
dearly bought by Mr. Balfour’s attempt, in sheer desperation, to 
escape from a painful difficulty by making Lord Londonderry the 
nation’s Minister for Education. That appointment will do the 
Cabinet as a whole considerably more damage than the single 
attractive feature of the readjustment will do it good. Since his 
term of office at Dublin Castle as Lord Lieutenant during Mr. 
Balfour’s memorable Secretaryship, Lord Londonderry has been 
one of the distracting problems of his Party. An ex-Viceroy cannot 
be relegated to an under-Secretaryship. Not even Lord Salisbury 
in his most sardonic moments of contempt for public opinion would 
have dreamed for a moment of placing his former Lord Lieutenant 
at the head of one of the greater administrative departments. Yet 
Lord Londonderry, to do him justice, is an earnest and industrious 
man, who has vast business interests of his own, and disdains a 
sinecure. His appointment to be Postmaster-General was precisely 
a nomination of the kind which could occur in no other country in 
the world, and the very fact that such a selection could be made for 
entirely conventional reasons and without the smallest regard to the 
special fitness of the person for the office, is a lesson which goes 
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deeper than most to explain why the British administrative system 
has been doomed to inefficiency. Lord Londonderry at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand has contributed considerably to increase the irritated im- 
patience with which the business elements of the nation have been 
more and more inclined to regard the Government and all its works, 
except those for which the Colonial Secretary is responsible. 

But Mr. Balfour is faced with the necessity for finding a position of 
due prominence for Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The Prime Minister 
does not care to make him Chancellor of the Exchequer, though the 
selection would have been from every point of view but that of party 
convention, a far sounder, as well as more brilliant, move than the 
transference of Mr. Ritchie from the Home Office. The Postmaster- 
General must therefore be persuaded to make room. And in order 
that the dignity of an ex-Viceroy may not suffer, the weakest mem- 
ber of the dull Cabinet is made Minister for Education. At any 
time such a choice would have been frankly absurd upon its 
merits. It is an outrage upon national interests and commonsense 
at the present moment when the educational problem of the 
country is recognised as perhaps the most urgent of all the problems 
raised in the question of national efficiency. If Lord Londonderry’s 
translation from the Post Office to the Education Board were meant 
to emulate the cynical inspiration of Lord Salisbury’s epigrammatic 
impromptus, we could only say, in the words of the famous rebuke 
which Queen Victoria once administered to a tactless raconteur : 
“We are not amused.” But the appointment of the new President 
of the Board of Education was, of course, not a jest. It was an act 
of sheer weakness committed by a Premier entirely destitute of the 
masterful capacity which alone could have helped him to success in 
any serious effort to rehabilitate his Party. in the opinion of the 
country, to renovate the Cabinet from top to bottom, and to give the 
nation some reason to expect in the Ministry of Mr. Balfour a 
Ministry of Efficiency. 

The party in power has had two chances. Lord Salisbury made a 
sufficiently poor use of the one in the reconstruction which followed 
the last General Election. Mr. Balfour has made a far feebler use of 
the other. Nothing is less likely than that the Unionist Party will 
be granted a third opportunity. or the test has been applied. The 
suggestion of obsolescent mediocrity which has clung to the Cabinet 
for the last four or five years, is proved to be not accidental but inherent. 
It was not caused by Lord Salisbury’s lack of touch with the feeling 
of the nation and the ranks of his party, for Mr. Balfour as we have 
seen has been even less successful than his predecessor in the attempt 
to reconstruct. The malady strikes deeper. It has something to do 
with the peculiarly impotent spirit of apathetic discontent which at 
once irritates and paralyses the Unionist benches as a whole. That 
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party, in short, is an exhausted party. Nothing but the Alpine 
air of Opposition restore its freshness. Its condition will confirm the 
electors with the cross-bench mind—now more numerous than they 
ever were—in their old conviction that seven years is too long for 
any Party to remain in power consistently with the interests of the 
country or even with those of that Party itself. Upon no other theory 
can the apparently total lack of new capacity upon the Unionist 
benches be explained. 

When we think of the grandiose lists of possible Cabinets which 
were so freely suggested after the crisis of the war, Mr. Balfour’s 
readjustments, apart from the promotion of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
seem incredibly commonplace, pointless and inept. If this could be 
considered for one moment as being entirely the Prime Minister’s 
fault, we should have to regard him as a more limited statesman 
than he has ever been considered by -his harshest critic. But, of 
course, it is by no means entirely Mr. Balfour’s fault. If it were, 
the moral would be far less serious than it is. Mr. Balfour must be 
held to have tried to do his best after full consideration of the 
material available. Upon examining his resources he found that 
those who urged him to make a conspicuously striking reconstruction, 
providing the country with a Cabinet representing not personal 
friendship or family relationships, or hereditary tradition, or party 
services, or venerable occupation of office, but pure Efficiency, had 
demanded of the Prime Minister that he should supply something 
which the Unionist Party is unable to produce. 

Look at it how we may, scan the longest list of Unionist eligibles 
as closely and appreciatively as we like, and if we leave Mr. Cham- 
berlain aside, we shall find that the Unionist Party is incapable of 
supplying a Cabinet which could compete in attractiveness for the 
country with an administration including Lord Rosebery with 
all his thoughts, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward Grey, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Crewe, Mr. Haldane, perhaps Mr. Acland, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, Sir Charles Dilke. Even should Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
decline to serve again under the last Liberal leader, the Opposition, 
taken for all in all, by comparison with Mr. Balfour’s dull recom- 
bination, would unquestionably supply the largest number of 
efficients. That is the test and the only possible test of comparative 
efficiency under the Party system, and the Leeds election means 
that the middle temper in politics, not enamoured of the Opposition 
for its own sake, has made up its mind as to the side upon which 
comparative efficiency, for the presont, resides, and is determined to 
risk the change. 

CaALcHAs, 
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THE INCOMPATIBLES : 
A REVOLT FROM ROME BY ENGLISH ROMANIST CLERGY. 


I venture to begin this article with a postulate, followed by a short 
reference to history. My reasons, I hope, will manifest themselves 
as I proceed. My postulate may be expressed thus: “ It is obvious 
to every one who studies history, with an impartial mind, that the 
English People and the Roman Court are Incompatibles.” Between 
the Norman Conquest and the middle of the fourteenth century, 
when our rulers generally were strong, when our sense of a national 
and an independent life was growing, that incompatibility and the 
friction caused by it are manifest in contemporary annals. The 
grievances then complained of were dealt with by legislation in the 
century that followed. These grievances, to sum them up shortly, 
were all attributed to the mis-government, the cupidity, and the 
ever-growing usurpations of the Roman Court. Some of our fore- 
fathers entered the Christian Church with a grateful and generous 
devotion for the Roman bishops, which continued until their senti- 
mental affection was destroyed by the scandalous reality. Their 
practical experience of the methods and officials of the Roman Court 
forced them to repudiate its authority, for political, financial, and ethical 
reasons. In spirit, in aims, in methods and institutions, the English 
People and that narrow Oligarchy of Italians, which pretends to 
be the Catholic Church, are by their respective qualities necessarily 
opposed to one another. Religious questions enter much less into 
the mutual estrangement between Rome and England than most 
theological controversialists imagine. Numerous and flagrant in- 
dividual cases, as well as the general effects of the Roman system 
in political and ecclesiastical affairs, must compel serious thinkers 
to ask themselves whether the Papal Government, as such, has any 
religion at all, except in phrases; or whether it can have had any, as 
a corporate institution, since the pontificate of Nicholas the First. 
The most prominent and abiding impression conveyed by thie 
Papacy, since the ninth century, is that it has been a political 
and financial organisation masquerading in a theological disguise 
for the attainment of wealth and of temporal domination. More- 
over, the English and the Italian conceptions of Christianity are so 
different that in many points they can hardly be recognised as 
developments of the same religion. These truths go far towards 
explaining the various relations between medieval England and 
the Papacy. They are also necessary for understanding the true 
causes of that movement among the English Roman Catholic Secular 
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Clergy which is the subject of the present article. In their case 
history is repeating itself in a significant and suggestive way, 
both in their grievances and in the remedies which they are com- 
pelled to seek. The same historical causes are producing again the 
same practical effects; and this result establishes as an axiom that 
which I began by postulating, viz., the English People and the 
Roman Court are Incompatibles. 

This incompatibility caused a revolution in the sixteenth century 
by which the Papal organisation here was shattered into fragments. 
The survivors from that storm dwindled gradually into an isolated 
and an inconsiderable community ; chiefly through the malign 
counsels, the tortuous and criminal methods, and the fatuous policy 
of those Jesuit intriguers who advised, misled, and sometimes 
deceived, the Papal Court. In the quiet times which followed the 
last attempts of these evil counsellors, the English Romanists had 
little intercourse and no friction, either with our Government, or 
with their ecclesiastical superiors in Italy. Having little or nothing 
to give to the Roman Court, they were not favoured with much of its 
attention. As they were hardly interfered with by the Roman 
officials, they were able to cultivate a romantic and pious affection 
for an idealised Papacy. The growth of their numbers, the acqui- 
sition by them of pelitical influence, and the prospects of increasing 
wealth, soon brought the officials of the Curia more actively upon 
the scene. A new Episcopate was founded. The so-called Religious 
Orders came back here in ever-growing numbers. During the last 
fifty years, much history has been repeating itself, many new elements 
have been gaining strength, and a great deal of explosive material 
has been accumulating below the calm surface of English Romanism. 

On the one side, a generation of English Romanists has grown up 
under the full influence of our national life, touched at all points of 
contact by the free and patriotic spirit of our thought and insti- 
tutions: forced by economic and educational competition to accept 
our prevailing standards of knowledge and of judgment ; penetrated, 
as we all are, by what is called the historical spirit ; trained, as we all 
must be now, on critical and scientific methods. These causes, no 
doubt, affect all denominations, and cannot fail to modify their con- 
ceptions of historical and theological Christianity. Catholicism, in 
the wider meaning of the word, seems likely to adapt itself to these 
new conditions, and perhaps to flourish more luxuriantly in them ; 
but Curialism, the Papal claims, the methods and the authority of 
the Roman Congregations, must either be undermined and swept 
away by these new forces, or they must change their traditions and 
their very nature by conforming to them. In either case, the exist- 
ing Papacy isdoomed, It will probably give itself more and more 
into the hands of the Regular and reactionary Clergy, and so be 
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ruined by the miscalculating stupidity and greed of its fanatical sup- 
porters. 

On the other hand, with regard to England, while the Roman 
Catholic body in general and the Secular Clergy in particular, have 
been assimilating English notions, the influence and interference of 
the Roman Congregations and of their local agents here have pressed 
with increasing weight and irritation upon a Clergy which has been 
growing steadily in wealth, intelligence, and wholesome contact with 
their fellow countrymen. The administrators of the Papal Church in 
England are still called bishops; though in creation they are the 
nominees, in administration they are little more than the delegates, 
and in position they are the humble dependents, of one or two 
Roman Congregations. Every bishop is now made to declare in his 
Pastoral Letters that he holds his office “‘ by the grace of God and 
the favour of the Apostolic See.” The grace of God may be left 
out of the account, as a harmless though not inoffensive concession 
to pious usage. The favour of the Apostolic See is far more 
important. It is, in fact, indispensable; and it is never granted or 
continued except for a consideration. Those who are fortunate 
enough to obtain and hold the apostolic favour may be described 
as being “in the swim,” so far as the golden river of ecclesiastical 
income and profit is concerned. The commercial interests of the 
English hierarchy are thus, broadly speaking, identical with those 
of the masters and managers of the concern in Rome; although 
the several shares of those who divide the profits may be unequal. 
The amount of apostolic favour received by any bishop is usually 
regulated by the amount of tribute which is received from him. This 
method of Church Government is advantageous in many ways to the 
governors ; though, even for them, it has disadvantages and dangers. 
Among them, we must reckon the opposition of interests and of 
attitude which is established by it between the higher and the lower 
clergy ; between those who really earn the ecclesiastical revenues, and 
those who, in their several degrees, have acquired the power of levy- 
ing a toll upon them. 

In addition to those educational, social, and natural influences 
which I have mentioned, questions of administration and finance 
must be numbered among the disturbing elements which are now 
affecting the English Romanists. As evidence of this, we may 
refer to the Petition which was published recently in the Catholic 
Times. 

Discontent with things as they are has gone farther than most 
people are aware of among the Secular or Parochial Roman Catholic 
Clergy in England. They do not despair, by any means, of their 
Church, or of its future. They do, however, despair of any reform 
in the administration of the Curia. In this matter, the whole evidence 
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of history supports their now unalterable conclusion, that the existing 
fabric and government of the Roman Congregations are incorrigible. 
In the words of the Vatican decree, they are irreformable. ‘To all 
constitutional reformers, the Roman Court has invariably said, in 
words which are graven upon the doors of another palace, “ All hope 
abandon ye who enter here.”’ These truths have at last been borne 
in upon a considerable number of the Secular Clergy in England, and 
they have resolved to act upon them. They have realised that the 
“ Non Possumus”’ of the Vatican is applied by it not only to liberal 
and progressive thought within the Church, but to the advocates of 
moral and constitutional reform. These Clergymen distinguish 
clearly between the historical and venerable office of the Roman 
Bishop and that administration which misgoverns in his name, to the 
damage and scandal of all Christendom, and most of all to the 
undoing and plundering of those who are subjected to its yoke. 
These new Reformers consist of at least 150 Secular Clergymen, in 
England alone, who have joined the movement formally ; and who 
are pledged to one another not to act separately, by individual 
secessions, but to work jointly, as a corporate body, by constitutional 
means, and through canonical methods, for the reformation which 
they desire. There are many more sympathisers with the cause in 
England, and still more in Ireland and the United States. They 
feel that the time has now come both for acting and for bringing 
their plans before the public, with a view to sympathy and criticism. 
For all sympathy they will be duly grateful. Criticism, whether it 
be friendly or hostile, cannot but be helpful, so long as it is serious 
and honest. The leader of this movement has commissioned me to 
write for him; but I feel that I shall do him a better service by 
quoting freely from his own statement, which also expresses the 
opinions of that organised body for whom he is authorised to speak. 


“The indefectibility of the Church,’’ he writes, ‘“‘is not dependent on this 
or that external discipline and form of government. A discipline which is good 
for one age may be bad for another ; and an ecclesiastical polity or administration 
which is suitable for a rude age, or an absolute monarchy, or a military state, 
must be very unsuitable for men born under free institutions as we are now in 
England. The history of Church Government in the past has been a history of 
the successive readjustments of form to changing circumstances and conditions. 
Herein it is in harmony with all that we know about the divine government of 
the material world. ‘This combination among our Secular Priests is for a purifi- 
cation and reform of government. Hitherto, though under the supervision of a 
restored hierarchy, the Catholics of England, both clergy and laity, have been 
treated as mere chattels, or tributary serfs, as dependents in soul and body. 
Rome governs us irresponsibly, as though we were aborigines in a South Sea 
island. Every English Roman bishop, so far as we are concerned, is an absolute 
and despotic master. He is an irresponsible despot who claims power from God 
through the Roman Curia. He is responsible to the Curia, not to his clergy and 
people ; and the Curia is the embodiment of corruption in every shape and form.”’ 
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He then goes on to say that the English clergy have no standing 
or position under the Common Law of the Church, or even under the 
Decrees of the Provincial Councils of Westminster; that these 
decrees, helpful as they might be, are a dead letter, and that a know- 
ledge of their full powers is withheld of set purpose from the clergy. 
Synods and councils are not available for free speech or criticism, but 
are merely occasions for levying extra fees. He continues :— 


‘Secular Priests are only money-making machines for their bishops and the 
Roman Curia, It is useless to appeal to Rome. The bishops and the Curia, in 
these matters, work together. Rome does not even acknowledge the receipt of 
a priest’s letter, but returns it to his bishop, with a hint to make the writer’s life 
precarious and uncomfortable for his presumption in complaining of any wrongs. 
The bishops pour English money into the Papal coffers, and the pockets of the 
Vatican officials. The episcopal supervision of the Catholics of England is 
chiefly a financial occupation.” 


These are the words of a man who has known and suffered under 
the Roman system for many years ; and those for whom he speaks 
would only differ from him in the variety of their experience. 

Besides these radical evils and injustices of administration, the 
grievances of the Secular Clergy are increased, their usefulness is 
crippled, and their lawful sphere of work is encroached upon by the 
intrusions, the swelling numbers, and the pernicious influence of the 
Religious Orders and Congregations. These Janissaries or Mamelukes 
of the Roman Court have increased enormously under the present 
Pontiff. They are the armed and disciplined outposts of the Curia, 
and are practically its garrison in every country where they are 
settled. ‘They are no less foreign and hostile to the Roman Catholic 
bishops than to the Civil Governments. Their interests are necessarily 
opposed to those of the whole episcopal and parochial organization, 
which is the more ancient and normal system of Church management. 
The Regular Clergy, like the Praetorian Guards, are ostensibly the 
servants, but in reality are the masters of the Roman Curia. The 
ultimate strength of any administration depends on the power of the 
purse. ‘Those who contribute and control finance are masters of the 
situation. This mastery belongs now to the Religious Orders: that 
is to the one astute and vigorous Order, the Society of Jesus, and to 
those multiplying Congregations whose relations to that Society may 
be dubious, but who are working for the same ends; who skirmish 
in front of the Society, and scavenge behind it. They are the jackals 
to the Jesuitical tiger. These persons, who profess poverty 
individually, amass almost incredible wealth as corporations. They 
trade upon the credulity of the ignorant,and the fears of the timorous. 
Guilds like that of Saint Antony of Padua, guilds and syndicates 
for the traffic in masses, the profitable custody of shrines and relics, 
as of Holywell in Britain and Lourdes in France, all help enrich 
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those who adminster andhandle them. The superiors who reap these 
golden harvests can out-bid the bishops in the market of the Curia. 
They pay their due toll to the officials, and they receive back the 
apostolic favour in the shape of those privileges and indulgences which 
are the fruitful seed of material wealth. They also extort, as a more 
valid and satisfactory return for their own use, that power and influence 
which enable them to dominate the Church, making them the terror 
of their enemies, and the despair of serious and thinking Catholics. 
This domination of the Regulars is a growing and an alarming 
symptom of modern Romanism. When Cardinal Vaughan was 
Bishop of Salford he wrote these words :— 

“It is no reproach to the regular orders to say that it has been disastrous to the 
Church where all the offices of influence and power, where all the education and 
direction of the people have been placed in their hands, and where at the same 
time the secular clergy have been neglected in their education, and excluded 
from posts of trust, and from the normal work of the Church in the midst of 
society.” ! 

Nevertheless, the writer of these wholesome truths, as Archbishop 
of Westminster, has, for reasons best known to himself, changed or 
been forced to change his policy, if not his opinions. He has en- 
couraged the Regular Clergy by all the means at his disposal. He 
intended to hand over his new cathedral to them by forming a Bene- 
dictine Chapter. He has attempted to promote monks to the Episco- 
pate. He has welcomed the French Assumptionists into his diocese, 
and has even ventured to palliate or explain away the Anglophobia of 
their abominable press. 

Those various dangers and abuses, which are now so notorious in 
France, and which are a growing menace here, have also been largely 
instrumental in urging the Secular Clergy to combine together for a 
reform. Their leader states his opinion about these matters in the 
following words :— 

“The methods sanctioned by bishops for raising money are disgraceful. The 
advertisements and letters in all the Catholic Papers and in printed circulars 
prove this. The bishops and the Papal Curia batten upon the simplicity and 
credulity of the multitude. The traffic in bogus relics, indulgences, and masses 
is just as bad in the 20th century as it was in the 15th. A priest who advertises 
briefs, crosses, relics, scapulars, with curial sanction and special indulgences, can 
make fa fortune quickly. All honest respectable Secular Priests are grieved at 
this shameful tratlic, and groan under the scandal which it brings on the Church. 

“What is the end of ali this money! Why does Rome seek so much money ! 
To revive the Temporal Power ; to make the Pope an earthly King. Leo XIII. 
is not imprisoned in the Vatican by the Italian Government, but by the upholders 
of the Temporal Power, that is by the heads of the Religious Orders. The 
rulers of the Curia seek not so much the extension of Christ’s moral and spiritual 
kingdom, as the building up of an Imperial Monarchy, ecclesiastical in form 


(1) Introduction to The Life of St. John Baptist de Rossi. 
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and name, but wholly secular in its purposes and result. The Religious Houses 
are planted in every country as frontier garrisons, or strongholds of an armed 
occupation, to extend the Empire of the Vatican. It is through the Religious 
Orders that all manner of superstition is preached and propagated ; with a view 
to enfeeble the minds of the people, to extract all virility and vigour from their 
Christianity, and to extort or attract the necessary supplies from their pockets. 
Do away with bogus miracles and fraudulent relics, expose all those preposterous 
claims and theories which were established by the False Decretals and other 
medieval forgeries, purify the present gross, material, and profitable teaching 
about Purgatory, and down goes the Temporal Power for ever; because the 
revenues will no longer be forthcoming to support the Papal Curia, and to carry 
on its political intrigues.’’ 


The writer then goes on to distinguish clearly between the ideal 
Papacy, the Bishopric of Rome as it might be,if it were purged, 
spiritualised, made really into an instrument of good and a potent factor 
in genuine schemes of re-union and peace, and the existing Roman 
Court ; that chief obstacle to unity, that tyrant and corrupter of its 
vassals, given over to temporal ambition and material designs, for 
which it never hesitates to sacrifice religious interests. 

In the face of this organised and incorrigible power, the writer 
and his friends see no hope of a reform by any ordinary means. 
Their plan is to combine, and to act together. They do not wish 
to make a new sect, nor do they wish to be merged into the Church 
of England. They intend to set up a bishop of their own, the 
validity of whose Orders cannct be challenged by the Papal theolo- 
gians, or doubted by any Catholic. They wish to work still among 
and for their own people. The details for this are all arranged. 
For the lawfulness of this course, they appeal to ancient precedent, 
and to the regulations of Canon Law. It is admitted, as they 
argue, that, in a case of necessity, if lawful requests be denied 
by the existing authorities, the sufferers may provide an alternative 
authority for themselves. Few people, who know and face the facts, 
can deny the existence of grave abuses, which are a danger to faith 
and morals, as well as a violation of constitutional and Canon Law. 
Few, probably, can say with any truth that they expect a reformation 
by ordinary means, and through the Curia. The utterances of the 
Popes, the declared policy of his advisers, the growth of the religious 
orders, the whole condition of affairs in the Papal Church, proclaim 
surely a state of necessity. This of itself clears the reforming move- 
ment from that charge of schism, to which it might be liable in 
ordinary times. These Reformers look upon themselves as English- 
men by inheritance and birth, but net quite as Englishmen in Church 
affairs. Their attitude, both with regard to Rome and Canterbury, 
is similar to that of certain communities in early days who were 
allowed, without any taint of heresy or schism, to be ministered to 
by their own bishop, and not by the local bishops where they 
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happened to reside. These Reformers, then, propose to establish @ 
Subsidiary or Strangers’ Bishop. They mean to repudiate the juris- 
diction of bishops who are merely delegates and nominees of the 
Roman Court. By severing themselves from the abuses and the 
usurped authority of that mundane organisation, they do not abdicate 
their rights in the Catholic Church, they do not give up their 
reverence for the lawful and primatial authority of the Romar 
Bishops, nor do they forget the precedence which is due by right to 
the historical position and the long services of their venerable See. 
If the Papacy will only accept an unreasonable service, and continue 
to assert an unlawful authority, the charges of heresy and schism 
recoil of necessity upon itself. The position of these new Reformers, 
with regard to Rome, is precisely the position and attitude of our 
own Reformers in the sixteenth century. 

Their position towards the Church of England follows logically 
from this. In the first place, they ask for a friendly recognition. 
They would point out that their difficulties and the progress of their 
movement now are very similar to the difficulties and the gradual 
progress of the Reformed Anglican Church in its beginnings. The 
English Reformation was experimental and tentative. ‘ Step after 
step,” our Reformers took their way towards the “ primal Church.” 
So it was then: so it must be now, if this movement is to prosper. 
These new Reformers are seeking that purified Church which our: 


own predecessors desired and suffered for. They are striving for: 


tle same liberties which we now enjoy. They claim, therefore, that 
they should have our full sympathy and help. They desire that 
their Bishop should be recognised by the English Bishops. They 
wish to be considered a friendly body alongside the English Church, 
in communion and alliance with it, not in rivalry or opposition to 
it. For these purposes, a definite scheme will be drawn up, and 
submitted to the Bishops of the English Church, with a view to 
friendly relations, in the sincere hope of amity and succour. Such 
is the proposal of these Reformers. To make their proposal known, 
to obtain opinions and comments on it, are the chief objects of this 
article. 

Many of the opinions expressed here by the leader of this move- 
ment have been expressed and foreseen by the present writer, in 
various publications during the last three years. He is glad to find 
that they are shared by so many others who are still subjects of the 
Papal Monarchy. He will now only draw the attention of the 
public to two matters. The first concerns the Roman Catholic laity. 
The Anglophobia of the clerical press abroad cannot but have been 
offensive and alarming to many English Romanists. The spirit 
which produces that hatred to our country and its institutions is 
precisely the same spirit which has produced the ecclesiastical tyranny, 
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abuses, and mis-government which have led to this clerical move- 
ment for a Reformation. Rome and England are plainly Incom- 
patibles; and the cause of these Reformers is no less plainly the 
cause of all those among the English Roman Catholic laity who 
value their country and its free institutions, as well as the true 
interests of their religion. Mr. O’Donnell’s striking book on Irish 
Education should bring home to every English Roman Catholic the 
evils which prevail in the present administration of his Church. 
Cavour’s formula, “ A Free Church in a Free State,” is theoretically 
sound when both Church and State be really free. No Church, 
however, can be free which submits itself and its affairs to the 
domination of the Papal Monarchy ; and no Church can be vigorous 
or healthy when the laity are dominated by the clergy, when the 
clergy are practically considered to be the Church. Before the 
Reformation, the Papal authority in England was regulated and 
limited by the Royal supremacy. In France, up to the revolution, 
the Papal authority was no less restricted by the real and active 
jurisdiction of the Crown. Since those protective barriers were 
swept away, the exercise of the Papal authority has been almost 
unchecked, to the incalculable loss and damage of the laity. The 
centralised and infallible Papacy is a cause of danger and disturbance 
in every modern State. All its wealth and all its energies are 
devoted to temporal ambitions. Its instruments and its masters 
are the Religious Orders, led and inspired by tke Jesuits. The laity 
have come to be regarded as little more than blind contributors, who 
are not even consulted about the expenditure of their contributions. 
The Infallible Pope has devoured the Episcopate, and made futuro- 
councils superfluous. The Religious Orders are tapping the finances 
and sapping the vigour cf the parochial clergy. These abuses 
explain the present effort among the secular clergy ; and the cause 
of these clergy is assuredly the cause of the laity, as well as of 
everything that can give any ground for hope in the future health 
and freedom of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The second matter is for the consideration of English Churchmen. 
This movement will prove to them, surely, that the communion of 
Rome and its administration of Church affairs are not so desirable as 
they imagine. It will force them to see that the unity and peace 
of Rome are not so real as they are inclined to think, and that both 
may be obtained at far too high a price. It may even occur tosome 
of them that the evils which they neither feel nor experience may be 
worse than those which they do know, and perhaps exaggerate. The 
Curia will never make any terms with our High Church Party, or 
grant them the least concession. It regards their clergy as mere 
laymen, and their Sacraments as impious or idle ceremonies. It will 
be glad to receive their submission as individuals. It will never treat 
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with them as acorporate and clerical organization. The historical 
and theological position of the English Church depends solely upon 
the lawfulness of our resistance to the Papal claims. Yet, upon one 
hand, a great deal of the neo-Anglican theology depends altogether 
upon that rejected authority, without which it cannot stand in the 
face of history and scripture. On the other hand, the neo-Anglicans 
for many years have denied to Churchmen in communion with Rome 
those same rights of liberty and protest which we have inherited from 
our predecessors. ‘These positions are illogical. These arguments 
are indefensible and unfair. They are not the position and arguments 
of our formularies, nor of our great High Churchmen in the past. 
The Church of England helds out the hand of friendship to every 
true and Scriptural Church; and our greatest Churchmen have been 
loyal to these Christian and liberal professions. The Church of 
England yearns for the re-union of Christendom, though not at the 
cost of adulterating Christianity. Someof our present High Church- 
men look for re-union only through the existing Papacy. They do 
not explain how a re-union with Rome will help to re-unite either 
Rome or themselves with those Greeks for whom they also profess so 
ardent an admiration. The Reformers, for whom this article is 
written, have no drawing towards these neo-Anglicans, whom they 
consider more Romanized and narrow than the Romans. They bid 
them remember the position, the traditions, and the history of the 
English Church which they appear so strangely to have sophisticated 
or forgotten. They implore them to realise that the existing Curia may 
be broken to pieces, or may be broken away from lawfully, but it will 
never yield to persuasion, or grant any constitutional reform. Those 
who know it, are compelled to give up all hope of reformation and re- 
union by means of it. Those who have only a theoretical imagination 
of it, who dream about it as an ideal, are surely ill-advised and worse, 
not to profit by the experiences and warnings of those who know it only 
too well through its mundane, arbitrary, scheming and un-English 
administration. 
Artruur GALron. 
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I HAVE long been wishing to write something about Hermann 
Sudermann. The position which he holds in contemporary German 
literature is quite unique. We must account him the foremost of 
contemporary Teutonic novelists and dramatists. And his works, if 
earefully studied, throw a flood of light upon the existing state of 
society in bis country, or, if we like so to put it, upon the phase of 
civilisation in which his country now is. He is unquestionably a 
great painter of manners. And to say that is to say much. I 
take it that the qualities which go to make a great painter of 
manners are sense and sensibility, sagacity and suppleness, openness 
of: mind and originality of thought, depth of feeling and delicacy 
of touch. Now the union of these qualities in any man is very rare. 
And, therefore, a great painter of manners is seldom met with. If 
we weigh the matter well, the power of secing, of feeling, of under- 
standing, of expressing what is around us, are none of them common 
endowments. Do not the majority of men go through life with their 
eyes shut, their heart closed, their brain dull, and their tongue, if not 
dumb, merely uttering, like Gratiano’s, “an infinite deal of nothing ” ? 

But Hermann Sudermann sees, feels, understands, and describes 
his age. He sets before us the reality of things—not the coarse 
transcript from the street which a vulgar realism presents, but life 
which has passed through the fire of thought. Art was long ago 
described by Aquinasin three pregnant words, “recta ratio factibilium.” 
And Hermann Sudermann is, in the full sense, a literary artist. Let 
us consider a little what that means. Intellect, imagination, order, a 
vivid and coloured diction? Yes, it means all that, but it means 
more: these things do not suffice to constitute a man a literary 
artist. Art is essentially creative, as the words of the Angelic 
Doctor imply. It is the fruit partly of the writer’s fecund and 
felicitous nature, partly of his environment—the circumstances and 
dispositions of his time—and partly, too—I am speaking, be it 
remembered, of literature—of the state of the language. There are 
in the life of a nation what we may call literary epochs, when the 
common fund of thought and ideas gives the writer a sort of medium 
through which to communicate with his readers. And then we get 
a literature smacking of the soil and instinct with national character. 

This is the kind of literature to which Sudermann has made most 
valuable contributions. And, therefore, it is that a careful and 
minute study of his works is an enterprise which, from many 
points of view, is well worth undertaking. It is far too great an 
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enterprise for me to engage in at present. In this brief paper I can 
only glance at the latest of his dramas, and, in my judgment, the 
best of them. Hs Jebe das Leben, appears to me a far more skilfully 
conceived and finely chiselled bit of work than even Die Ehre or 
Sodom’s Ende. It is richer in observation of character and in psycho- 
logical power, and breathes a far profounder inspiration. It repre- 
sents—so it seems to me—the high-water mark of the author’s 
genius. 

The time of Zs /ebe das Leben is the end of the nineteenth century, 
and the place Berlin. Count Michael von Kellinghausen has just 
resigned his seat in the Reichstag. Baron Richard von Volkerlingk 
is a candidate for the vacant seat: and when the curtain rises, we find 
Ludwig von Volkerlingk, his half-brother, who holds office as a 
Secretary of State, in Count Michael’s house, discussing with Richard’s 
secretary, Herr Holtzmann, his chances of success. The contest, 
which is drawing to an end, has been a severe one, and foremost 
among Richard’s opponents is one Meixner, who formerly filled 
Holtzmann’s post, but has become a leader among the Social 
Democrats. While they are talking, Beate, the wife of Michael von 
Kellinghausen, appears, and with her Dr. Kahlenberg, her physician, 
who has just paid her a professional visit. She is intensely interested 
in the election—too much interested to please her medical attendant, 
for she is suffering from a malady of the heart. He cautions her 
against excitement. ‘“ Ah!” she exclaims, “not to be agitated, not 
to think, not to laugh, not to weep—in a word, not to live!” 
Her frail frame is brimming over with psychical vitality. She is, as 
the Secretary of State calls her, “the Egeria of their party,’ though 
she modestly disclaims any merit beyond that of a good listener 
when clever men talk. 

She and Richard von Volkerlingk are old and intimate friends. 
Some years ago his political career was brought to an abrupt close, 
on his failure to secure his re-election to the Reichstag: and she 
intensely desires that he should capture the seat vacated by her 
husband. He comes to see her, and to await with her the news 
of the result which his secretary is to bring. This is the scene 
which closes the First Act. It is, I think, the most powerful in the 
play, save one, and gives the clue to the whole drama. Let us 
dwell upon it a little. 

They are together in Beate’s drawing-room, she and Richard 
von Volkerlingk, waiting, as we saw, for the electors’ verdict. ‘ Will 
he not dine with her ¢éte-d-téte that evening,” she asks. “No!” 
he replies, “ he can’t, his wife—Leonie—has asked some diplomatic 
and clerical bigwigs, and he must be at home to entertain them.” 
The tension of the nerves of both is extreme—the enthusiastic, 
devoted woman ; the highly gifted, ambitious man. He speaks with 
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seorn of the last fourteen days in which he has been carted about 
from village to village like an itinerant dentist, to fawn upon 
ignorant and needy peasants, putting before them visions of freedom 
—free beer and warm sausages—and stooping to all the paltry arts 
which a man must now employ who would win his way to political 
power; and finding as his chief opponent his ex-secretary Meixner ! 
“Grauenvoll!” he exclaims, with disgust. But Michael has been 
an invaluable ally. He, good honest gentleman, looks at matters 
from the comic side. ‘“ Well, the thing is over; and soon my fate 
will be declared. Destiny will shortly enter through that door in 
Holtzmann’s clothes and with Holtzmann’s visage: it will be 
Destiny ; nothing more, nothing less; Destiny!” ‘And if Holtz- 
mann comes,” Beate replies, “‘and says—or rather says nothing— 
dear, dearest friend you must overlive it.” He tells her of an 
Indian ascetic who when asked, ‘“‘ Why do you live?” made answer, 
“‘ Because I am dead!” ‘ But no,” he continues “I will not be 
unthankful, if only you, dear Beate, are at the pains of convoying 
my life, giving it meaning, and colour aud completeness—then let 
eome what come may.” 

They fall to talking of the old days—of their first meeting, fifteen 
years ago. “Can it be fifteen years?” he asks. ‘“ Ah yes, it is,” 
she says; “and it is like yesterday.” He remembers how she 
appeared to him among the fir-trees. Yes, he can see the red 
dress she wore, and her little child Ellen, tired and tearful, whom 
she was leading by the hand. They pass from the conventional You 
to the intimate Thou. Then, as they talk, in a few sentences their 
story is unfolded. Their love was a fresh life for her, it gave a 
new meaning to her existence. And how closely their beings have been 
blended! He has been to her as an open book; she reads all his 
thoughts ; some of them she could well wish away! For him, their 
illicit love was from the first poisoned by qualms of conscience. 
Fifteen years ago it began; and twelve years ago he came to her 
and told her it must end. His intimacy with her husband had gone 
on increasing, and he could no longer play the iraitor to that 
honest gentleman; either their guilty relations must cease, or he 
must confess the truth to Michael. Since then they have found 
in a close friendship the compromise which rendered their further 
life together possible. The sacrifice seemed to him, in some sort, 
an expiation of his guilt. The loss of his seat in the Reichstag 
and the closing of his Parliamentary career, he sought to view as a 
further expia‘ion. And now he regards the prospect of winning 
the election with fear. He will owe it to her influence, for she it is 
who has brought about her husband’s resignation of the seat for which 
he is standing. ‘ Why not? ” she asks: ‘“ for Michael, Parliament 
is a pastime, and a not very amusing pastime: for you it is—life.” 
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But his scruples are poignant. And something has occurred which 
accentuates them. An attack has been made in the Reichstag, 
by the Social Democrats, upon the institution of marriage; and 
he, an orator of singular power and brilliancy, has been pitched 
upon by his party to speak in opposition to them, should he be 
elected. 

“ Think, think,” he says, “ to-morrow I shall stand in the tribune ; 
my political position and my personal convictions will alike lead me to 
contend for the sanctity of our ideal possessions ; and then it will pass 
through my mind to whom I owe it that I stand there ; and how I have 
trampled under foot the holiest of those sanctities,in thee and in 
him!” ‘ But suppose that were not the holiest,” she says. He is 
shocked. The scruples which torture him do not exist for her. For 
her, as for Eloisa, love is the one high and holy thing: 


“Oh, happy state where souls each other draw, 
Where love is liberty, and nature law.” 


Social conventions—marriage ordinances among them—are mere 
shadows. ar otherwise does he view the matter. Fearfulness 
and trembling have come upon him, and a horrible dread has over- 
whelmed him. For there is that within him which tells him that 
retribution waits for them, “ Das riacht sich,” he says. Punishment 
he feels to be the other half of crime, its natural and divinely 
appointed sequel. And that his relations with Beate have been 
criminous, he cannot doubt. ‘‘ Das riicht sich,” he repeats. Holtz- 
mann appears and tells him he has won by an absolute majority of 
four hundred and sixty. It is their hour of triumph. “If the hour 
of reckoning does come ? ” he says to Beate: but she interrupts with 
her bright laugh. ‘“ And till then?” he inquires. “ We will live,” she 
replies. 

The hour of reckoning does come, and far sooner than they had 
dreamed. The next evening Beate has a reception. Her rooms 
are brilliantly lighted and full of guests, among them the chiefs 
of the political party to which her husband and Richard von 
Volkerlingk belong; Baron Ludwig von Voélkerlingk, the Secre- 
tary of State, Prince Usingen, the Baron von Brachtmann and 
Herr von Berkelwitz. Each of them has received a copy of 
the Lengenfelder Volksboten, the Social Democratic newspaper of 
the constituency which has just elected Richard. It contains a 
report of a speech of Meixnerin which occurs the following passage : 
“One seldom gets a chance of peeping behind the scenes of these 
gentlemen of the Right who are so fond of posing as guardians of 
public morality: for the homely men of the people have not the 
entrée to their gilded saloons, and so donot know what takes place behind 
the luxurious curtains of their silken beds. But sometimes a lucky 
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accident exposes the secrets of the life that they lead. And if I dared 
speak, I could tell of something piquant about the candidate of the 
Right party, and his relations to his friend : the friend who, instead of 
keeping watch in his own home, goes about from place to place to get 
votes—for the friend of the family! ” 

They shake their heads. The matter is serious. It means a 
scandal, the odium of which will fall on the whole party. They 
notice on Beate’s writing-table an unopened copy of this same 
number of the Lengenfelder Volksboten, which, like the ones that 
have reached them, has been sent by post. Richard von Volkerlingk 
enters. They tell him that they are charged by the party to ask 
him to speak on the Divorce Bill now before the Reichstag. He 
demurs. The time is short for collecting the historical and juristic 
materials required in order to deal adequately with such a subject ; 
besides, a certain Meixner, an ex-secretary of his, has just made 
an attack upon him which They interrupt him. They know 
all about that. It is all the more reason why he should comply 
with the request of the party, and declare himself on this grave 
question. He assents, perforce. They point to the number of 
Lengenfelder Volksboten on Beate’s table: had he not better remove 
it? He can hardly do that: only the master of the house has 
the right: he will call Kellinghausen’s attention to it. “ By all 
means leave him out of the business if possible,” the old Parlia- 
mentary hand, Brachtmann, counsels: “‘ J would disregard such a 
thing: but Kellinghausen, charming as he is, would, in a matter 
which so touches his honour, perpetrate stupidities for which the 
party and the good cause would suffer: keep him out of it if possible, 
and the thing will be forgotten in a week.” 

But Michael von Kellinghausen is not to be kept out of it. 
The destinies have otherwise decreed. He seldom looks at news- 
papers, the proper use of which he considers to be the lighting 
of fires. It is Richard’s own son, Norbert, who mentions the 
libel to Michael in the course of conversation a little later on, and 
asks him what he intends to do regarding the libeller: as he 
can’t call the men out, what course is open to him but to invoke 
the law? Michael is struck dumb. And Beate, although the 
copy of the newspaper has been removed from her table, has heard 
of it from Leonie, Richard’s wife. ‘ What are, or have been, the 
relations between you and my husband,” she says to Beate; “‘I do 
not inquire and I do not care! I have, so to speak, kept my eyes 
shut to legitimate your friendship. But should there be a scandal 
—and there is pretty sure to be if Michael von Kellinghausen 
has to do with the business—it will be another matter. That might 
affect my position and oblige me to sue for a divorce.” 

Leonie is right. Michael von Kellinghausen is furious at the 
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aspersion of the honour of his house. He sends for Holtzmann, 
from whom he endeavours to learn something about Meixner ; 
but Holtzmann is taciturn. He then puts the matter into the 
hands of his solicitor, who requires from Meixner a retractation. 
Meixner declines and is prepared to justify the libel. Meanwhile 
Richard is busy with the preparation of his speech on the Divorce 
Bill. There is a striking scene between him and Beate, in which 
he tells her that he does not know whether he will be able to 
deliver it. ‘‘ You must,” she says (sie miissen: du musst). Is 
your conscience again unquiet?” ‘You call it conscience,” he 
says, “I term it social feeling’ (Gemeinsamkeitgefiihl). ‘I ask 
myself, How can I justify before God and the world what I am 
going to say there, when my life and deeds are a crying insult 
in His face? I can’t adopt the convenient device, Follow my 
words and not my deeds! What I give I must give without 
inward contradiction, at one casting ’’ (aus einem Gusse). “‘ Ah, Beate, 
truth, truth! once more to be at one with one’s self—— But 
forgive me for bewailing to you my mental troubles. I am so 
accustomed to tell you everything. I suppose Michael has long 
ago abandoned the absurd thought of pursuing the man judicially ?” 
“On the contrary,” she replies, ‘‘by this time he has probably 
learnt all your ex-secretary can tell him of our former relations.” 
He tries to reassure her and himself. Meixner can have nothing 
more than suspicions and surmises to go upon; not proofs: the 
only two letters which might compromise them have long been 
burnt. But she objects, “ If Michael asks you? Jf he requires your 
word of honour ?” 

Here Michael enters. The loyal gentleman harbours no suspicion 
of his wife or his friend. He greets both with his usual kindliness. 
Beate announces to him that Ellen and Norbert are betrothed. He 
is glad ; he had seen it coming, he says. Richard thinks he knows 
nothing, and tells Beate so aside. He asks Richard to go to his 
private room. Beate wishes not to be excluded from their conversa- 
tion. He does not object: “I am not in the habit of gainsaying 
you, dear child.” He tells them that his solicitor has had an inter- 
view with Meixner, who declines to retract, and is prepared to justify 
the libel. And then, with apologies for putting the question to 
them, he asks, “Is it possible that they may, in correspondence, 
have used expressions natural enough among intimate friends, but 
liable to be misunderstood by outsiders?’ ‘‘ No,” they reply, 
“they can think of nothing.” And then, turning to Richard, he 
observes, “Then I may go on with the law proceedings?” “If 
you ask my advice——” Richard replies. ‘ No, I don’t,” he in- 
terrupts; ‘‘ I merely want to be sure of my ground. Give me your 
word of honour, that I may go on with confidence. Richard 
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begins, “I give you my word of honour that——” when Beate inter- 
rupts him with a light cry. Her husband asks her what it means. 
“‘ He will give you his word of honour,” she answers, “and then go 
home and shoot himself. Don’t you see that in his face ?” 

The honest gentleman is overwhelmed ; he tears away his collar, 
for he is half choked; he rushes upon Richard exclaiming, ‘“‘ You! 
you! you!” He sinks on a chair and leans over the table with his 
head in his hands in tearless sobbing. After a time Beate goes to 
him. ‘‘Dear Michael,” she says, “Richard and I fought our way 
out of this” (haben uns durchgekimpft) “‘ many years ago. That is 
why you see usso calm. What happened before those years we will 
each of us expiate.”’ He springs up. The reckoning between him and 
Richard will be simple enough, he tells her; but how could she 
reconcile it to God and her conscience to deal ¢hws with him for half a 
lifetime ? Why did she not come to him and say, “‘ Set me free” ? 
“That is what he wished,” she replies. ‘He was the honourable 
one; and up to to-day he does not know why I refused. I cared 
too much for him and his life to hang upon him as the survival of a 
scandal. I wanted to be his preserver. And therefore have I taken 
upon myself this lifelong lie, therefore———”’ But Michael interrupts 
her. “And J had no existence at all in your calculations?” She 
replies that her lie has procured for him fifteen happy years. Let 
him blame her if he will, but let him not forget that. Her calmness 
confounds him. ‘Had you in your sin no presentiment of God’s 
punishment? no remorse? no consciousness of guilt—nothing ?” 
he inquires amazed. And she answers, ‘You have asked me a 
question, Michael ; I ask you one in return. Must all which we 
derive from the very depths of our nature be ground down, as in a 
mortar, to guilt and ruth? Sin? I know of no sin when I did 
the best that by my very nature I was capable of doing. I did not 
let myself be broken in pieces by your moral law! That was my 
right of self-preservation. Very likely it was also self-murder. 
Anyhow, my existence—that has for years been a great chain of 
suffering. I have had to purchase it from hour to hour in the 
apothecary’s shop. But this poor bit of life that I love so much, so 
much, I prize a thousand times too highly to disavow it before you 
or any one. So do I love it, and so do I love all that was about me 
—even you Michael, laugh if you will, even you! and if I , 
But here her strength fails her, she gasps for breath, and supports 
herself against a chair. Then she asks, “ Which of you two will 
help me to the door?” Richard makes an involuntary movement 
towards her, but is withheld by Michael. “ Beate,’ he says, “ for 
the future you must go your way alone.” She makes a great effort 
of will and leaves the room. 

“ And now,” Michael inquires of Richard, “ What now” ? “ What 
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you please,”’ the other replies ; “‘ revile me ; shoot me; I shall not try 
to hinder you.’ One of them must go out of the world: that is clear 
to Michael. As clear isit that a duel is impossible: that would bring a 
scandal on the party, and this he has pledged himself to avoid. Then 
the voice of Norbert is heard without. Michael has a sudden inspiration 
and calls the lad in. He bethinuks him of a conversation the day pre- 
viously—we have had it in a former scene—in which, as though coming 
events had cast their shadows before, points of honour had been dis- 
cussed, and the ingenuous youth had expressed himself in a noble and 
striking way pleasing to the elder man. Norbert enters. Michael, 
controlling himself, refers to the talk which is in his mind,and in 
his puzzle-headed way vainly tries to recall the young man’s words 
which had so impressed him. Richard comes to his assistance. “ ‘This 
is what you said, my boy: ‘If a man of honour acknowledges his 
guilt (erkennt seine Schuld) and expiation is demanded of him, he is 
his own most fitting judge.” “ Yes,” Norbert replies, smiling with 
astonishment that his words have made such an impression: ‘“ Yes, 
I remember saying that.” “ Well,” observes Michael, ‘‘ those ar 
not precisely the words of yours that I wanted to remember; but 
they will do. Suppose that to such a man the one whom he has 
wronged says, ‘One of us two is one too many in the world,’ what 
then?” The youth is surprised at the gravity of the question. 
His father interposes : “ Suppose the wrong is the worst that can come 
between two men, suppose that the one has taken the other’s wife, 
has the deceived husband the right, when the reckoning comes, to 
demand the cther’s life?” ‘I think he has,’ the youth responds ; 
“it is self-evident: and if the deceiver of whom you speak is really 
a man of honour—although I do not quite see how the two things 
hold together—then will he, I opine, rather seek death than let him- 
self be enforced to it.” 

Thus is sentence of death passed upon Richard by his own son. 
He acquiesces in it, and tells Michael he will carry it out within 
twenty-four hours. But Beate divines his purpose, and intends to 
thwart it. He goes off to the Reichstag and delivers there, amid 
tumult of acclaim, the speech which he had prepared in defence of 
the sanctity of marriage. Then Meixner procures an interview with 
him and returns the compromising letters, which Richard had thought 
destroyed. It is too late. Next Beate seeks him. She has read his 
speech, she has diviued the secret application of portions of it to him- 
self. She knows that it is his farewell to the world. She fce/s that 
death is hanging over them. He swears to her that he has never 
had greater love for life, that never has his whole being clung closer 
to the world, than since he delivered that speech, and realised 
again his own power. “And yet—you must die!” she says. 
“ Truly,” he replies, seeking to put her off by an affected jocosity, 
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“but as late as may be.” ‘Are we greeting death with a laugh ?” 
she asks. Perhaps she may be dead to-morrow, who knows? Last 
night her heart so troubled her that she doubted whether she should 
see the next day. But he—must wait: he dare not follow her, for 
scandal would arise, and would be the bane of their children so 
recently betrothed. And then she tells him that early next morning 
he will receive a letter from Michael bidding him come to luncheon 
to meet some political friends: he must come; it isa means of pre- 
venting scandal, of annihilating rumour. Unwillingly he promises 
to come. I leave the rest of this singularly powerful and pathetic 
scene to be read by those who can and will. To translate it is 
impossible within my present limits. To abridge it would be 
sacrliege. 

So Richard goes next day to the luncheon which is given in 
his honour. And he and Beate, and even poor honest Michael, strain 
every nerve to act well their festive parts, and to conceal all trace of 
the ghastly tragedy in which they are involved. The Secretary of 
State, Prince Usingen and Baron von Brachtmann are the other 
guests, and the conversation, as is natural, turns on Richard’s great 
speech. A phrase which the Secretary of State uses about the 
soundness, the ethical equilibrium of society, makes Beate laugh. 
She is more than usually sparkling and daring, and when the 
minister remarks on her laughter, she explains: “Ah, my dear 
Excellency, how often have I heard that old song about ethics and 
equilibrium and soundness and society; I am convinced that people 
sang the same melody in the days when virgins were sacrificed 
to Astarte. It is to this Astarte ideal that all our souls are now 
sacrificed: yes, individuals must perish by millions for that sweet 
“soundness” of society!” Michael is almost moved from his self- 
possession by her audacity, and Richard adroitly changes the con- 
versation. He will venture to say a word for the soundness of 
one society, and that is the society of the house of Kellinghausen ; 
he speaks of his many obligations to Michael, the latest being in the 
matter of the election, and proposes the health of their host, which is 
drunk with enthusiasm. Michael responding, in a characteristically 
rambling speech, proposes the health of the conquering hero, Baron 
Richard: Er lebe! Beate, who begins to show signs of much 
physical suffering, catches at the words “ Er lebe,” and repeats them, 
and then makes her little speech. ‘‘ Er lebe”: but who really lives ? 
Who dares to live ? Sometimes something blooms, something shines 
over us, and then we tremble together secretly, secretly, like trans- 
gressors. That is all we get from life. Do they think that they live, 
that she does? her existence has become a long struggle with death 
for body and soul: she sleeps hardly at all: every breath she 
draws is as a godsend to her: and yet she has never unlearnt 
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laughter, yet she is full of gratitude and happiness, yet does she 
lift her glass and call from the fulness of her soul, “ Es lebe das 
Leben.” But her glass sinks, and she looks wildly around. The 
excitement has been too much for her. She had better leave the 
room. The Secretary of State offers her his arm. No, she will go 
alone. She will rejoin them presently. 

She does not rejoin them. Ina few minutes there is a sound as 
of a heavy fall in the neighbouring room. Then a piercing shriek 
is heard from Ellen. Beate has dropped down dead. A physician, 
summoned in all haste, pronounces her death due to sudden failure 
of the long-affected heart. 

Before the feast she had given her husband a letter, making him 
promise not to open it till the guests had departed. They are all 
gone except Richard. Michael reads the letter and hands it to him; 
it is for him too. No,he cannot read it. Michael reads it to him. 
She tells them that she feels a victim must fall. Better she than 
Richard. He has his work before him. She has lived out her life. 
She has taken poison at a festive gathering, the better to conceal her 
purpose. Should the real cause of her death be discovered, it will 
be imputed to an accident. “I die as I have lived,” so her letter 
ends, ‘a seeker after happiness, for his happiness, for thine, for our 
children’s. Forgive the sorrow I must cause thee, and take my 
thanks for all.” ‘Our compact is at an end,” Michael says to 
Richard; “I give you back your word.” ‘ Yes,”’ Richard replies: 
“live I must, not that I wish to: live, because I am dead.” 

I trust this brief sketch of Sudermann’s new play may serve to 
indicate, however faintly, its great dramatic power. But I must add 
a tribute to the perfection of the workmanship. Although his 
ethos is essentially German—Germanissimum we may say—so that 
an adequate translation is really impossible, his touch is everywhere 
light and dexterous, rare merit in a German writer. And every- 
where there is the unmistakable note of a proper and spontaneous 
form. Every character stands before us in artistic completeness. 
Michael von Kellinghausen, the high-minded, simple-hearted, quite 
unintellectual gentleman ; Richard, nobly-gifted, keenly susceptible, 
his honour rooted in dishonour, his faith unfaithful, and his truth 
false ; his bright, impetuous son Norbert ; the cautious official Ludwig 
von Volkerlingk; the practical politician Baron von Brachtmann, 
Prince Usingen, the “ enfant terrible” of the party, as Brachtmann 
calls him, who sees the nudity and the crudity of things with a 
distressing clearness, and says what he sees with a distressing plain- 
ness; and Herr von Berkelwitz, the matter-of-fact country squire, 
“ein schlichter Mann vom Lande,” as he describes himself—all are 
living figures, not mere puppets of the playwright’s show. But it is 
in his women that Sudermann’s rare psychological power is most 
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fully displayed. Leonie, Richard’s wife, comes upon the stage only 
once, in that most effective scene with Beate, and we hear of her 
less than half-a-dozen times. But, somehow, the soul of the woman 
is revealed to us; a devotee of fashion, a worshipper of society, her 
life a round of routs and visits, and church-going—but even her 
church-going a kind of visit! as her son Norbert remarks. In striking 
contrast to her, and an admirable foil, is Ellen, the simple, in- 
genuous loving maiden whom Norbert loves and is to marry. I 
know not where to look for a more charming picture of a young 
German girl. 

But it is, of course, round Beate that the supreme interest of the 
play centres: Beate, the type of the new German woman. Of the 
old, it might be said, as of the Roman matron, “ Domi mansit, 
lanam fecit.” Far other are the occupations of the new. She reads 
everything, she discusses everything, she thinks everything, and— 
as a rule—she ‘nows nothing. She has drifted, so to speak, from 
her time-honoured moorings—whither ? She makes one think of the 
Ancient Mariner— 

“ Alone on a wide, wide sea: 


So lonely ’twas that God Himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be.’’ 


In place of the old theological and ethical traditions which ruled and 
fenced in her existence, she has picked up some philosophy, or 
shreds of philosophies, apt to prove in practice a not very effective 
substitute. For bright, impetuous, daring Beate, charming even 
at forty, with her fading hair and failing health, “Es lebe das 
Leben ”’ sums the whole matter up; to live out one’s life, to follow 
one’s impulses—and, to care for nothing further. It is an old doctrine 
enough, and, as I remember, was clearly formulated by Philodemus, 
an Epicurean philosopher, known to us only fragmentarily, through 
the Herculanean papyri. “Since man, by the enjoyment of life, 
has attained to the chief good, he is not to concern himself with 
what may afterwards befall.” 

It is really a melancholy doctrine, though it wears a contrary 
appearance. It demands of life more than life can give. We may 
say of Sudermann as was said of another, “Il est allé au fond de 
tout, c’est 4 dire jusqu’d la peine.” He knows the subtle and com- 
plex springs of “that dread machinery of sin and sorrow,’ human 
existence. This is the secret of his power. Is he a decadent, as 
is sometimes said? Well, I suppose we are all decadents, more 
or less ; we breathe, whether we will or no, the air of this decadent 
age. But Sudermann’s work is informed by a very different motive 
from that which we find in most contemporary playwrights. Nearly 
all of them exhibit a certain materialism of imagination, which issues 
in crudity, in license, when it does not manifest itself as simple 
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vulgarity. Sudermann’s inspiration is essentially spiritual, like 
that of Nature herself. I do not know whether he is versed in the 
tragedians of ancient Hellas. But I do know that he has far more in 
common with Euripides than any dramatist of our time with whom I 
am acquainted. His subjects, indeed, are not gods or heroes; he 
takes them from every-day life: but he invests them with a charm 
which quells the commonplace. And through his work is that deep 
underlying thought of the Greek drama that in the moral world law 
rules: law fenced about, as all law is, by penalties; law which we 
must obey, or incur the retribution which, by the nature of things, 
attends its violation. This is the deep verity which informs his 
pages, as he exhibits the action of the great elemental passions of 
humanity, always full of strife and suffering. He is too true an 
artist to write merely to point a moral. But those verses of Schiller 
might well serve as the epigraph of this drama :— 
“ Dies eine fiihl’ ich und erkenn’ es klar, 
Das Leben ist der Giiter hochstes nicht, 
Der Ubel grosstes aber ist die Schuld.’’ 4 


I take leave of this last work of his, feeling that it is “ vital and 
spermatic, not leaving the reader where it found him: he shuts the 
book a richer man.” 


W. S, Littry. 


(1) ‘This, this I know: this, this to me is clear, 
That life is not man’s chief, man’s highest good, 
That of all human evils, guilt is worst.’’ 
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THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 
I.—THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Tue Education Bill has given rise to strong expressions of religious 
feeling and has been said by many to infringe the principles of 
religious liberty and religious equality. There is a danger that 
these phrases may influence the minds of many, who have not 
considered their true meaning, or the grounds on which these 
principles may be supported and the limits to which they are 
subject. 

The most important is the right of religious liberty. In the 
Middle Ages it was considered not only allowable, but a duty 
of the majority to enforce upon the minority the conduct and, 
if possible, the opinions which they believed to be right. This 
was justified by various arguments. It was said that the majority 
were likely to be right, and that it would lead, therefore, to the 
prevalence of truth, and again that the majority, having the 
power, were bound to exercise it for the spread of truth and 
religion. This led to persecution and oppression, in themselves 
great evils, and in practice was found not to conduce to the 
extension of righteousness or true faith. The apparently religious 
act of a man who performs it only through fear, is not really 
a religious act at all, while for a man to abstain from what he 
believes to be his duty, even though he is mistaken, is wrong. 
Thus it has proved to be impossible to make men religious by force. 
Even in the matter of opinion it has been found that those who 
hold new truths are at first usually in the minority, and that the 
spread of truth is more probable in a community in which opinions 
are freely discussed than in one in which the views of the majority 
are stereotyped by law. 

In modern times, therefore, the right of every one to believe and to 
practise what religion he likes, so long as he does not injure his 
neighbour, has been generally recognised. 

A further and more difficult question has arisen, viz., whether 
the State, which represents the educated opinion of the people, 
may use its funds to support those rules and practices, which it 
believes to be right, so long as it does not prevent the minority 
from believing and practising what they see fit. On the one hand 
it is said that the Government of the nation is bound to use its 
authority and wealth for the benefit of the nation, and that nothing 
is more advantageous to a nation than the spread of truth. This 
is still the accepted view in England and is the foundation of the 
Established Church. A large and increasing number of persons, 
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including the great body of Nonconformists, take a contrary view; 
they believe it prevents that equal contention between varying 
opinions, which most conduces to the prevalence of truth, and 
therefore defeats its own object, while the rewards and punish- 
ments which the State can dispense are so far inferior to those 
with which religion deals that it can very inadequately enforce 
its views. 

Apart from this, it is felt by many to be a hardship that their 
property should be taken by rates and taxes, and then used to 
propagate views which they believe to be erroneous. Some have 
even gone so far as to refuse on this ground to pay such rates and 
taxes, but though this may be justified as a protest against bad 
laws, it can hardly be denied that the State has a right to claim 
such part of its subjects’ property as it requires, since the existence 
of rights of property is entirely due to its laws. Nonconformists 
as a body, therefore, obey the law, but claim to be entitled, not 
only to religious liberty but to religious equality. 

It is evident that, theoretically, equality may be maintained by 
bestowing equal favours on all, as well as bestowing favours on none, 
and a system of concurrent endowment of different religious opinions 
has accordingly been proposed and, in some countries, adopted. 
In practice this has been found impossible in England, mainly 
because it has been felt that the State, if it gives money, should see 
to its application, and that this would involve an examination and 
control of spiritual matters for which, as above shown, the State is 
not qualified. 

There is a further principle, which has been widely accepted in the 
case of religious truth. Most Christians believe that spiritual truths 
ean only be appreciated by spiritual men, and that only spiritual 
men therefore are competent to decide on spiritual truths, or select 
the men who are to teach them. The State represents the whole 
body of citizens, of whom many, perhaps the majority, do not even 
claim to be actuated by religious motives, or to possess any spiritual 
insight, and Nonconformists have usually held, therefore, that the 
State is not competent to appoint religious teachers, or to lay down the 
doctrines they are to teach. 

There are, of course, many exceptions to these as to all general 
principles. Thus it is an infringement of religious liberty to forbid 
suttee and other religious rites which are immoral or contrary to the 
temporal prosperity of the State, but few would deny that this is 
necessary. So the State forbids Civil servants in India to teach 
the Christian religion lest the prejudices awakened among the 
Mahomedans and Hindoos should hinder the efficiency of their 
administration. So all would agree that religious equality cannot 
always be observed. If a marching regiment can have only one 
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chaplain he must belong to one particular persuasion ; when children 
have to be brought up by the State, as in a workhouse, it may be 
necessary to supply some religious teaching, and that of a particular 
character; but these exceptions are now usually made as small 
as possible, thus soldiers, when in a city, are allowed to attend 
their own places of worship, and children in workhouses are brought 
up according to the opinions of their parents and not of the majority 
in the State. 

These principles are now generally applied to the civil adminis- 
tration of the State, and require first, that in making an appointment 
to a secular office, the candidate best fitted from his secular 
qualifications should be appointed without reference to his religious 
belief, and secondly, that when he is appointed he should be allowed to 
engage in such religious duties as he sees fit, if not inconsistent with 
his secular work. Thus, while in the first half of the last century 
no person was appointed to be a judge who was not a member of 
the Church of England, now legal attainments alone and not 
religious views are taken into consideration in such appointments. 
Again, acompetent medical man, performing vaccination in a Salvation 
Army centre would not be refused payment for his work because it 
was accompanied by religious teaching. No one probably would 
say that a contract for the construction of ships for the Navy ought 
to be refused to a Glasgow firm because its workmen were 
Presbyterians, or to an Irish firm because its workmen were Roman 
Catholics. Some, no doubt, would hold that it might be fairly 
made a condition of the contract that no religious test should be 
imposed on the workmen employed; but this is an interference with 
religious liberty. So long as the ship is satisfactorily built the 
religious system under which the work is carried out ought not, if 
the principles above contended for are to be strictly maintained, to be 
in any way taken into account. 

It is, of course, true that the State, by giving lucrative employ- 
ment to an adherent of certain religious views, may indirectly promote 
them; but if this is the result of paying only for the secular work 
done, and refusing to take any account of the religious opinions and 
conduct of those who do it, it will in the long run benefit truth. 

When the State decided that it was necessary that all its children 
should receive a certain minimum of secular education, great 
difficulties arose in applying these principles. There were some who 
desired that the State should provide this secular education, leaving 
the religious education of the children to be supplied by their parents 
at other times. The greater part of the nation, however, both Church- 
men and Dissenters, objected to this on the ground that to make 
laws that the children should receive no religious instruction during 
so large a part of their time was an infringement of religious liberty ; 
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it differs in degree only from a law that the Bible should be only 
taught on Sunday. It was felt, too, that education consisted not 
only in the teaching, but in the training given, and that it was the 
constantly surrounding the children with religious influence, and 
giving all their teaching a religious character, that was likely to cause 
them to grow up religious men and women. To say that they should 
not be so trained would therefore be tyrannical, and a grave infringe- 
ment of the principle of religious liberty. 

Those who held these views objected to the State establishing 
schools on the ground that a good master must be a religious teacher, 
and that the State was not competent to appoint religious teachers 
and could not do it without infringing the principles of religious 
equality. Leading Nonconformists, therefore, desired that all 
education should be given in voluntary schools ; but these were found 
insufficient, and general principles were necessarily sacrificed to 
practical needs. 

The State being obliged to provide schools, and it having been decided 
that secular and religious education could not be separated, it was 
necessary there should be some infringement of the principles above 
stated, and a compromise was agreed on, by which the amount of 
religious teaching was to be decided by the persons in the neighbour- 
hood from which the children to be taught would come, but it was in 
no case to include any creed or catechism. It was also provided 
that the State should make payments to existing schools, if satisfied 
that the secular education was satisfactory, and that the State schools 
should not be established without the consent of the ratepayers, if 
there was sufficient accommodation in the existing schools. 

This compromise, though it has worked fairly, has been obviously 
opposed in several respects to the above principles. First, those 
parents who believed that simple undenominational Bible teaching 
was the most suited to children, which is the case with most Noncon- 
formists, found schools provided by the State suited to their religious 
requirements ; while those who thought that children should be trained 
to look to the Church and its clergy for guidance in religious matters— 
a small but perhaps increasing number—and those who were Roman 
Catholics and thought the teaching of that Church necessary to the 
due training of the young, received only partial help from the State, 
and their schools competed at great disadvantage with the State 
schools. This was, therefore, not religious equality. On the other 
hand, in a large number of parishes, there was a school that was 
sufficient for the children in the parish, which was in the hands of 
the Church of England, where the ratepayers would not consent to a 
State school being established, and in these parishes, if the parents of 
children of another religious denomination desired to have a school 
at which the religious influences were in accordance with their own 
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views, they could get no assistance from the State, although the 
secular education given in their school was as good as that in the 
Church school, while they had to contribute to the cost of the education 
of the other children in the parish. As the attendance of the 
children at school is compulsory, the existence of a single Church 
school is an infringement of the right of religious liberty, for the 
conscience clause allowing the child to be withdrawn from the direct 
religious teaching cannot provide against the effect of the indirect 
religious training, and children may therefore be compulsorily sub- 
jected to religious influences to which their parents object. 

Again the fact that the teachers in the State schools, though 
trusted to impart religious training to the children, are appointed by 
the representatives of the ratepayers, is an infringement of the prin- 
ciple that religious teachers should not be appointed by a secular 
body. 

The Education Bill introduced by the present Government seems to 
have been intended to remove as far as possible these infringements 
of the principles of religious liberty and equality, an object that 
would appear especially to deserve the support of Nonconformists. 

It does not seem to have been always remembered by those who 
are opposing it that the Cabinet Ministers who may be supposed 
to have had most to do with the preparation of the bill are Mr. 
Balfour, who was brought up a Presbyterian and whois still a Presby- 
terian in his Scotch holidays; the Duke of Devonshire, long the 
leader of the Liberal party, and probably Mr. Chamberlain, a Non- 
conformist and Radical ; while Sir John Gorst received his political 
training in a colony in which religious equality is fully recognised. 

The bill provides in the first place that all schools that give satis- 
factory secular education shall have that education fully paid for by 
the State. 

In order that there may not be any payment for religious teaching 
except in the State schools, where it cannot be avoided, it is provided 
that the cost of the building and its repairs shall fall upon the persons 
who supply the school ; this may be considered a fair equivalent for 
any additional cost caused by the religious training. 

In the next place the bill provides that with the consent of the 
Board of Education a new school may be provided, and that the cost 
shall be paid by the State equally with that of the existing school. 
Or the local education authority may with the like consent establish 
a State school when it considers it is required, without reference 
to the opinions of the ratepayers of the parish. The two principal 
infringements of religious liberty and equality, which have been 
shown to exist under the present law, are thus to a great extent 
obviated. The act will moreover probably lead to an increase in 
the number of Voluntary schools, and thus lessen the number of 
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schools in which the principle that religious teachers should not be 
appointed by a secular authority is infringed. 

It seems strange that such a bill should arouse the opposition that 
it has from all sections of Nonconformists. It is seldom, however, 
that persons are guided entirely by theoretical principles, and though 
the Act will bring the law more nearly into accordance with the 
principles of Nonconformists, it will probably in practice be mainly 
of assistance to the Church of England. The benefit to that body 
of having its schools wholly and not only partially supported by the 
State willbe great and immediate, while the right of Nonconformists 
to establish second schools in parishes where now there is only a 
Church school is subject to the consent of the Board of Education, 
and will require, if it is to be of any avail, a large expenditure of 
money. 

The opposition to the bill is also largely due to educational con- 
siderations. It is felt by many that a multiplication of small schools 
will be a disadvantage to education. This is at least doubtful. The 
teaching in a large school, in which there can be a better division of 
classes, andin which the head master obtains a higher salary, is 
usually indeed better, but the training is best in small schools, in 
which the head master comes into more immediate contact with the 
children, and the effect of competition where there are two schools in 
a village is to lead both to put forth their best efforts, and this is more 
needed now that the stimulus of annual examinations has been largely 
removed. It should be remembered also that the knowledge that a 
second school may be established will be sufficient in most cases to 
prevent the managers of the existing school acting ina way that is 
opposed to the wishes of any considerable number of parents, and 
that thus in many cases there will still remain only one school. 

Another opinion common among Liberals is that where public rates 
are spent there should be public control. This seems little affected by 
the bill since in all denominational schools public money is now spent 
without any direct control of the tax-payers by whom it is supplied, 
and it is difficult to see any difference in principle between rates and 
taxes. The bill, too, endeavours to meet this by providing that there 
shall be always representatives of the ratepayers among the managers, 
so that all that goes on may be fully known, and by giving to the 
educational authority the right to do whatever may be necessary to 
secure the efficiency of the secular teaching for which alone the State 
pays. A general control also is given to the Board of Education, 
which provides the larger part of the public money spent, and represents 
the tax-payers who provide it. 

It is strange that many Liberals and Nonconformists are urging 
that the majority or at least half of the governing body of all Volun- 
tary schools should be appointed by the ratepayers. This is in direct 
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opposition to the principle always hitherto contended for by Non- 
conformists, that religious teachers should not be appointed by the 
State or any secular body. It would also deprivo the Nonconformists of 
the opportunity afforded to them by the bill of having schools under 
their own control, where the existing Church school is carried on in a 
way to which they object, since the representatives of the ratepayers in 
such parishes will usually be members of the Church of England, and 
would be able to prevent the Nonconformists from securing the 
teaching of their own principles even in their own schools. 

The principles of religious liberty and religious equality are so 
important, especially to Nonconformists, that it seems unfortunate that 
a bill which makes the law so much more in accordance with them 
should be opposed because of the temporary advantage which it may 
give in some places to the teaching of the ritualistic party, especially as 
this might be met by Nonconformists establishing second schools insuch 
parishes, and probably at less expense and labour than will be required 
to defeat the present bill. No system can be perfect, but when the 
majority of the ratepayers, who elect the educational authority, and 
of the electors who return the Members of Parliament to whom the 
Board of Education is subject, are in favour of religious equality, 
as seems to be the case at present in England, there need be no fear 
for the fair working of any system which does not in itself infringe 
the principles of religious liberty and equality. 

Henry Mason Bompas. 








II.—EDUCATIONAL PREJUDICES. 


Is it quite Utopian to wish for a time when things shall be judged 
purely on their own merits? Must government by party for ever 
bring with it, as an almost inevitable consequence, the distorting 
bias of partisanship? In private affairs it is a by-word that “ one 
person may steal a horse, while another may not look over a 
hedge,” and even a good or bad manner may go a long way in 
drawing people to a proposal or in repelling them. But our legis- 
lators should breathe a more serene, a more judicial air. Unfortu- 
nately in the heated atmosphere of Parliamentary strife too often the 
primary question seems to be “which side of the House does the 
proposed measure come from?” rather than “ what are its intrinsic 
merits or demerits?” If this is so, it is a high price to pay, as 
Goldwin Smith has reminded us, for the advantages, whatever they 
are, of Government by Party. Plectuntur Achivi. 

The recent conflict of opinions on the Education Bill is an instance 
in point. How else can be understood the utterances of a man so 
capable, so widely informed, so truly statesmanlike, as Mr. Bryce ? 
On the platform in a public meeting one cannot always expect 
measured words of equitable appreciation, one is not surprised if the 
speaker in his perfervid oratory fails to see things from his oppo- 
nents’ standpoint. But with paper and ink before him, a dispas- 
sionate and unprejudiced survey of a large political question may 
fairly be demanded of a statesman who has in himself the making of 
a First Minister. Mr. Bryce’s recent essay’ on the proposed Act is 
the pleading of the advocate, not the summing up of the judge. “It 
reduces the popular interest,” he writes, ‘and the popular control ” 
(p. 253), but, as a matter of fact, the Bill imports into the Com- 
mittee of School Managers a number of persons elected, indirectly, 
by a popular vote, delegates, that is, of the County Council.” It 
“« gives the managers a free hand,” he writes; in apparent ignorance 
or forgetfulness of the fact, obvious to all who have to do prac- 
tically with elementary education, that managers act under the pre- 
cise and minute regulations of the Code. He complains that the 
Bill provides only that the new local authority “ may,” not “ must,” 
pay the teachers better (p. 852), as if there were any danger of the 
market not adjusting itself rightly, the money for salaries being 
ready. He objects that the County Councils are already too 


(1) Nineteenth Century, ecciii. * 
(2) But this Mr. Bryce calls a merely ‘‘nominal concession.’’ Henceforth ‘ one- 
man-management ’’ becomes impossible. 
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“heavily weighted” (p. 856) to undertake fresh work. But the 
Bill enacts that the Educational Committee of the Council is to be 
reinforced by experts. He insists that this Committee will have 
“very little responsibility to the Council” (p. 856), even while, 
almost in the same breath, he complains that the Council will hold 
the purse, the Committee all the time knowing more about the 
subject. Surely his own experience, parliamentary and depart- 
mental, might have reminded him that though much is done, and 
done well, by Committees appointed for a special purpose, still, after 
all, “they who pay the piper call the tune.” But the strangest 
misrepresentation of all is to speak of Voluntary Schools as “ pri- 
vately managed by private managers” (p. 851). Can Mr. Bryce 
be not aware that these so-called “private managers” are (by the 
Trust Deed) elected by the votes of those who subscribe to maintain 
the school, and that they are amenable in all their proceedings to 
public inspection by His Majesty’s Inspector, and to the stringent 
control of public officials in Whitehall and South Kensington ? 

To say that “the pupil teacher system is indefensible ” (p. 852) 
implies a want of acquaintance with the inside of our elementary 
schools. ‘Till lately pupil teachers were, indeed, overworked; but 
now they are relieved of this undue pressure, having always the half 
of every week-day out of school as well as Saturday. Those who are 
really conversant with school work know that pupil teachers, well 
selected and well trained, are a valuable help for keeping order and 
for teaching, while at the same time being trained to become masters 
and mistresses. Mr. Bryce regrets “the multiplication of small 
schools,” which he expects, when the Bill becomes law. Any one 
whe knows rural England well can tell him how often the village 
school, carefully watched over and supported liberally, is quite as 
good in its own way as the town school, better, it may be, for the 
formation of individual character. Mr. Bryce quotes Switzerland 
and Scotland in disparagement of our English schools. If he had 
ever taught in a day school or tried in the winter evenings to kindle 
a desire to learn among the young peasantry in one of our southern 
counties, he would know that there must be the same instinctive zeal 
for self-improvement before there can be anything like the same 
proficiency. 

Mr. Bryce thinks that the Bill, when it becomes law, will “ intensify 
religious bitterness” (p. 859). If the Bill provided (as it does not) 
that a local board, elected by vote in each parish, should decide what 
kind of religion should be taught in the school, this might reasonably 
be feared. Mr. Forster shunned it in framing his Bill. But the Bill 
now in Parliament removes all this danger of controversial discord. 


(1) Similarly Sir Joshua Fitch speaks of Voluntary Schools as under ‘“ Clerical 
management.’’ Nineteenth Century, ccciv., p. 955. 
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Mr. Bryce complains that “ many young people of industry and 
talent are excluded from the career” (of teaching in elementary 
schools) because of their Nonconformity. But there are other 
similar schools where this is no disqualification, and, of course, in 
Church schools Church teachers may fairly have a preference. 


There is, however, a cause of this prejudice, that is, of prejudging 
things before one really examines them, more potent even than the 
ambitions of political parties. Whenever religion enters into the 
question, animosity and acrimony become more intense. Is it that 
the conscience is more tender when the deepest convictions are in 
question, or, rather, that our “amour propre” is touchy, when 
people will not accept, what we affirm? Probably there is, as 
usually in our motives, a mixture of elements very cpposite, variously 
proportioned in different persons. Anyhow, the result is the same. 
What we are looking at is seen through a mist, which distorts and 
blurs. Sir Joshua Fitch writes on Education as a specialist; he is 
eminent and has long been so, among those who attend, more than 
others, to the subject. And yet he makes the sweeping assertion 
that the Bill “will do nothing to improve the aims and objects of 
Education,” as though a more level and equable distribution of the 
funds for elementary schools will not tend to strengthen the weak 
places in our national system and to raise the level of elementary 
education, where it needs to be raised, as though the co-ordination of 
primary and secondary schools can fail to be an advantage to both. 
But Sir Joshua does not approve of ‘ladder scholarships’! (p. 960). 
An educationist of his experience will surely allow that the idea of 
giving the more advanced teaching indiscriminately, instead of 
selecting carefully for it the really promising children, has been the 
bane of our national education, a waste of money, time and endeavour. 
It is a misrepresentation to speak of “ aid from public sources” (p. 
961) “to denominational teaching,’ when the money given to aschool 
from public sources is given only for the secular teaching, the 
maintenance of the building being the contribution of voluntary 
givers (Wesleyans, Roman Catholics, or English Church people) for the 
sake of the religious teaching which they desire to maintain. 

One cannot blind oneself to the fact that antipathy on religious 
grounds accounts largely for the violence with which the Bill shas 
been assailed in some quarters. Unification of authority, co-ordina- 
tion of schools, popular representation in this management—a great 
deal has been written and spoken for or against the Bill in these 
aspects of it. But after all, the plain fact remains, that it helps 
voluntary schools (because they need help urgently) and this is 
enough to condemn it in the opinion of those who would like to see 
Church schools swept away. ‘ Creeds and formularies,”’ Sir Joshua 
argues, “‘are taught which it is impossible for children to under- 
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stand” (p. 962). But those who know children well know how 
quickly the great truths of the Apostles’ creed can be assimilated 
even by the very young, more easily, indeed, than when the capacity 
for receiving them is clogged and enfeebled by very different 
associations. If Sir Joshua questions, as he does, whether what is 
learned in the Catechism is retained in after life, will he question 
the adage: 
“ Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu’’ ? 

Charles Kingsley was no stickler for forms, but he valued the 
Church Catechism as the foundation of what is upright and noblest 
in the character of our nation. 

It is true, as Sir Joshua says (p. 964), that our “ School Boards 
do not teach Nonconformity.” But so far as they have been com- 
pelled to omit the definite expression of the Christian Faith in its 
fulness and to substitute a formless, colourless, Christianity for the 
Christianity which comes down from Apostolic times, they have 
failed in the estimation of those who value Christianity as it was 
in the beginning. A part can hardly be a real substitute for the 
whole, though it may be better than nothing. Sir Joshua calls the 
settiement of 1870 “acceptable to all (!) the religious bodies con- 
cerning themselves in the matter ” (p. 959). In fact, the opposition, 
too often virulent, to the Bill now in Parliament, is traceable, in 
great measure, if one goes to the root of the matter to the dvouia 
which dislikes ‘“‘ Creeds and Formularies.” 

An unprejudiced student of history, trying to appreciate justly 
the progress of civilisation in the history of Europe, cannot but be 
amazed at being told that “the intellectual progress is not due to 
ecclesiastical influence in any form” (p. 965). Medieval Europe 
tells a very different tale. But, if we must limit our survey to our 
own country and to quite modern times, has Sir Joshua forgotten 
that the initiation of the movement in England for national educa- 
tion was due to Church people, banding themselves together in the 
National Society for the education of “the children of the poor” ? 
Will he not admit, in fairness, that very great self-sacrifice has been 
made, both pecuniary and personal, by the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England in this cause ? 

The Nonconformists (why they choose to be so styled in preference 
to the old term “ Dissenters” is not very obvious) have done and 
are doing a noble work in many ways against vice and irreligion, 
a work which would be greatly more effective if they turned their 
swords not against fellow-Christians, but against the common 
foe; but it can hardly be said of them, the Wesleyans excepted, 
that they have devoted themselves very largely to founding and 
supporting schools for poor children. “To render the schools of 
England fit for the work which England expects them to do” 
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(with these words Mr. Bryce concludes his essay), is an aspiration 
which ought to awake an echo in Church and Chapel alike. But let 
there be no mistake as to what is meant by “ efficiency” in our 
schools. Real efficiency is not a showy smattering, mechanically 
crammed, but the sure and thorough development of the child’s 
capacity for learning, supplemented and completed by that practical 
training in apprenticeship which made Watt and Stephenson and 
Faraday what they were. Still less can education be efficient which 
divorces intellectual ability from moral training, or which tries to 
teach an abstract morality without basing it on the sanctions of 
religion. 


These prejudices, political, ecclesiastical, are a hindrance to true 
progress in education. So are what may be called the commercial 
prejudices, which are powerfully at work just now. Like people 
roused from sleep suddenly by an alarm, we are in too great a hurry, 
snatching up whatever comes first to hand. There is a cry that our 
trade is slipping from us, that England is losing her premiership in 
the commerce of the world; and, although money is not the main 
thing, although a nation or an individual may be great and happy 
without huge coffers and unlimited credit, although wealth is but a 
grimy idol to worship, still, none who loves his country can hear this 
with indifference ; for money, as an instrument for good, is not to 
be despised with impunity. The air is rife with elaborate schemes 
for driving arts and sciences, almost beyond counting, into the heads 
of the rising generation. But all this will not help us much, if this 
is all that can be done. The diagnosis must probe below the 
surface, for the evil lies too deep to be reached by merely external 
applications. Education, to be worth anything, must be thorough, 
not superficial. You cannot build the house without foundations ; 
the superstructure, however showy and imposing, topples down, 
unless that which it rests upon is sure and solid. The men, who 
built up this great Empire were no smatterers, were not “ crammed”’; 
their motto was “ Thorough”; and those on whom is devolved the 
duty of retaining, regaining the primacy of England in the business 
of the world, must be trained and disciplined, as were they, in self- 
control, self-denial, self-sacrifice. These are what makes a nation 
strong and powerful. If German or New York traders are more 
prompt, more resourceful, more energetic, more on the alert than we, 
is it a wonder if we are ousted from the market? If German 
workmen are more thrifty, Pennsylvanian more temperate, than our 
workmen, the remedy lies, not in the accumulation of scientific 
paraphernalia in our schools, but in the habits acquired of dutiful- 
ness and perseverance, and in the intelligence sharpened, strengthened, 
suppled by sound, sensible teaching. 

J. Grecory Smiru. 
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FISCAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 
AN ANSWER TO ARGUMENTS OF FREE TRADERS. 


Tur Free Trade historian, A. Mongredien, tells us that “our Free 
Trade policy had its foundation not in experience, for it was an in- 
novation; notin example, for no other country had tried it; but in the 
theories of thinking men who elaborated the system in their closets.” 
Mongredien’s version of the foundation of Free Trade has never 
been disputed, and present-day Free Traders not only agree with it 
but go further still. Mr. Tough, in the House of Commons, recently 
called Free Trade an experiment ; Mr. Leonard Courtney, presiding 
over a course of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Cobden 
Club, said that Free Trade had been adopted as an instance of 
miraculous conversion. These views may enable an historian to explain 
why the whole English nation so suddenly threw overboard the pro- 
tective legislation which guarded its commerce and navigation; but in 
the light of present day facts he will find it much more difficult to 
explain why the majority of the nation still adheres to the policy 
which was so hastily adopted without regard to experience and ex- 
ample. An investigator of the subject will find libraries full of 
books upon it, written in the early days of Free Trade, and full of 
theories and prophecies innumerable with glorious premises of pros- 
perity and peace. But should he desire to ascertain the views and 
motives of those who uphold our Free Trade system at the present 
time he will find no such material. Since about 1890 there has 
hardly been a single serious contribution or pronouncement from a 
prominent politician in this country on the subject of the working of 
our present fiscal system on its merits. This silence must be ac- 
counted for in the words of Sir William Harcourt, who said that 
“it is the question which they all believed was closed and ought to 
have been closed in this country.” 

We must therefore welcome an event such as the recent debates in 
the House of Commons on the corn duty as having compelled the 
Free Traders of to-day to re-open the question, and it is important 
not only to preserve the utterances of our statesmen on the subject, 
but also to investigate the views they have expressed, in order to 
judge the reasons which induce them still to impose upon the country 
a policy which differs from that of any other country in our own or 
any previous time. 

These debates therefore present a significance which far exceeds 
that of any debate in the House of Commons in recent years, and 
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their importance is as great by reason of what was omitted as by 
reason of what was actually said. 

For more than fifty years a change has been in progress which 
has vitally affected the interests of the nation, its prosperity, and 
its money-making pursuits. Previous to this period the taxation 
of the people was based upon a two-fold principle: (1) to obtain 
the revenue necessary for Government; (2) to ensure to the in- 
habitants of the country such protection from the encroachment 
of foreign nations as might from time to time be necessary or 
expedient. 

The second principle has been entirely abandoned and our taxation 
has been levied with open and avowed disregard of the doings of 
foreign nations. This disregard is all the more remarkable as our 
policy of insular exclusiveness was also entirely abandoned and 
all the nations of the world were invited to deal freely and un- 
restrictedly with us. On the one hand we opened the doors of 
our valuable properties to all comers; on the other hand we 
set no watchman to guard and watch the newcomers and their 
doings. The consequence of thus opening our country without 
let or hindrance to the trade of all nations has been that we are 
directly influenced by every occurrence and every force that operates 
in these foreign countries. 

Proofs are daily accumulating of the truth of this, yet our 
trade policy continues to be dealt with from a purely domestic 
standpoint, and we approach international questions of trade and 
taxation as if they were parochial affairs, and all the time we 
squabble amongst ourselves over minor points as in the days of 
old. While we thus neglect the international aspect of the matter 
other nations are naturally doing everything possible to employ the 
forces at their disposal to the detriment of Great Britain. 

Suddenly unmistakable signs have appeared which cannot be 
entirely disregarded. After a great and unforeseen war has aroused 
the people from their apathy, they all at once become aware of a 
serious attack upon their shipping by the Americans, and of other 
signs which indicate the loss of that commercial supremacy which 
they were taught was secured to them by the wonderful panacea 
of Free Trade. Yet the majority, unable to grasp the true causes 
and bearings of what is occurring, seem likely to relapse into 
acquiescence and the usual fatalistic submissiveness. 

Now, owing toa need of money for war expenses, at least some 
modification of our fiscal and economic policy has proved to be 
necessary, and it has at any rate been a subject of discussion in 
Parliamentary debates. 

It might have been supposed that such debates would have afforded 
an opportunity for a close examination of our fiscal system in the 
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light of new and changed conditions, and that our leaders would at 
least have shown themselves alive to the importance of the changes 
which are going on around us. But it must be confessed that the 
speeches in Parliament (with the exception of those of two or three 
private members) exhibited a strange absence of a true appreciation 
of our position. 

Without discussing the expediency of the new corn tax in itself 
(which is not without objection from a Protectionist point of view) it is 
desirable to look in some detail into the speeches, in order to discover 
the views and arguments which induce our leading Free Traders to 
adhere to their policy under the new conditions. 


I.—Tue “ Prosperity” ARGUMENT DEMANDS EXAMINATION First. 


Nine people out of ten when asked why they are Free Traders say, 
“ because it is responsible for our great prosperity.” This argument 
has again done duty throughout the debates both directly and in- 
directly. Thus, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman speaks of ‘' the sound 
policy of Free Trade upon which this country has prospered for the 
last generation or more.” 

Sir Henry Fowler said the tax “ violated those principles of Free 
Trade to which I thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
believed the commercial prosperity of this country is due.” And 
Sir W. Harcourt said: “It is about the meanest tax I have ever 
heard of for a nation which has the boundless wealth of Great 
Britain.” 

Now the question arises—are we really so prosperous to-day, after 
fifty years of Free Trade, as is made out? Judging from the 
statements of the same three gentlemen themselves (made in the 
debate for the purpose of rousing feeling against the corn tax), it does 
not appear that we are. Thus, Sir H. Fowler (on April 23rd) said : 
**T do not know whether the hon. members have read Mr. Booth’s 
valuable report on the poor of London, or Mr. Rowntree’s valuable 
contribution with reference to the poor of York. Those two state- 
ments show that there are large numbers of the population of this 
country whose wages are not more than 18s. a week. It is not a 
question of thousands but of millions; and there are still larger 
numbers whose wages run between 18s. and 25s. a week.” 

Sir W. Harcourt said : “ In 1900, according to the last return I have 
seen, there were 1,000,000 paupers (out of 40,000,000 of people) 
receiving outdoor and indoor relief”; and on May 14th Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman said: “ Thirty per cent. of the population has 
been shown to be in a state hovering on the verge of poverty, if not 
actually plunged into it, and it is these people who will suffer, Let 
the House realise for a moment what this 3d. a loaf means.” 
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In the face of these facts there does not seem much foundation for 
Sir W. Harcourt’s remark in the same speech: “ We rejoice to 
think that in consequence of that Free Trade policy which some at 
least desire to destroy, the average condition of the population of this 
country has vastly improved.” But there are other indications that 
our alleged prosperity does not exist in reality. Let us consider the 
appeals for funds which are made by our Universities, and how their 
work is hampered for want of money. What is the answer invari- 
ably given to the constant appeals to Government for aid to art and 
science? That there is no money available. And if this state of 
things be compared with the endowments of American and German 
Universities, and the expenditure in those countries on arts and 
science, the result does not seem to bear out the assertion of our 
great prosperity. Again, we have only to look at the selling of 
foreign securities which is going on here, at the piling up of huge 
municipal and public debts, or the buying up of our shipping and 
the building of our electric railways by Americans through sheer 
force of dollars as against our want of sovereigns. While our landed 
proprietors have lost over a thousand millions of pounds during the 
last twenty years, and our public limited companies have been of 
late notoriously unsuccessful, the stationary condition of our general 
wealth, compared with the wonderful expansion of wealth in other 
countries, is not less remarkable. All these circumstances go to show 
that the argument of our great prosperity, which has been the main- 
stay of Free Trade in the past, and still sheds its glamour to-day, is 
hollow and fallacious. 

Yet Mr. John Morley, who joined in the debate at its later stage, 
confines himself almost entirely to this one argument. His speech 
demands special attention, because it has been endorsed by the whole 
Free Trade Press as representing their views. The Spectator says 
Mr. Morley dealt with the general question “in a most masterly and 
convincing fashion.” A close perusal of that speech will fail to 
reveal a single new theory, proof, or fact which could show to Pro- 
tectionists that under present conditions Free Trade is not the failure 
which they believe it to be. While relying throughout on the pros- 
perity argument, Mr. Morley, by his own words, proves it to be 
delusive. He says that this is a subject upon which “ shadowy and 
vague language is more dangerous than it can be on any other.” 
We shall see that his own language must be characterised as most 
shadowy and vague. His words are: “The right course is not to 
make changes in a policy which has made the country so powerful, 
so strong, so mastering in its credit, as it is at this time.” Any one 
who is acquainted with the state of our industries, finances, and 
defences, as they are now by comparison with what they were fifty 
years ago, and by comparison with those of other nations at the 
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present time, must pronounce these words to be worse than vague 
and shadowy. Mr. Morley, indeed, contradicts himself by saying, 
“‘T believe that our fiscal position is of the most dangerous charac- 
ter’; and again, “I see a great many things in our present com- 
mercial position which must cause us lively anxiety, and must set us 
all thinking day and night how this new course of things, new distri- 
butions of capital, and other economic circumstances, is likely to end.” 

Yet, on the other hand, Mr. Morley asserts that England is a 
country of boundless wealth and that he does not believe that we are 
losing ground in commerce and trade, and for once he gives us not 
shadowy generalities, but two actual and definite reasons. 

To quote his own words—“ When we talk of England being a 
country of boundless wealth, in a sense it is true, if you look at the 
prices paid for trifles at Christie’s.”” Surely this is a delicious kind of 
political economy. Henceforward Christie’s prices for bric-a-brac 
are to be the barometer of England’s rise and fall. 

Mr. Morley, however, has a second reason which he evidently 
thinks must be a complete vindication of Free Trade. He says, “as 
for saying that our policy is suicidal, that we are losing ground, and 
so forth, I will only remind the House of this single fact, that the 
total tonnage of ships belonging to Great Britain doubled between 
1860 and 1900 from four and-a-half to nine and-a-quarter millions.” 

Now it is of no value as a proof of the prosperity or otherwise of 
any industry (least of all of our shipping) to compare its present 
state with its state in 1860. The point is whether now the tendency 
of our shipping is to increase or to decrease, and what are its future 
prospects. To ascertain this we must compare the present year with 
those immediately preceding it, and also make comparisons with the 
increase or decrease of the other nations who compete with us. 

Here are some figures bearing upon this point. The Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association has issued statements in regard to the 
relative proportions of the carrying trade of the United Kingdom 
in the hands of British and Foreign vessels. According to this 
authority, the percentage represented by British shipping in the 
carrying trade between Britain and foreign countries has been 
steadily diminishing during the last eight years. The highest point 
was 704 per cent. in 1894, and the lowest 623 per cent. in 1900. 

As Mr. Morley has alluded to the shipping industry, it is per- 
tinent to observe that it affords a lesson in the working of Free Trade 
which he and other Free Traders quite ignore. 

The lesson is that during the last twenty years our policy has 
injured or destroyed our producing powers, while it has furthered 
our business as middlemen; for shipping is one of the main occupa- 
tions of middlemen. We have chosen to get our wheat from 
America rather than Lincolnshire, our eggs from Denmark rather 
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than Kent, and so on. What wonder, therefore, that our shipping 
has increased since 1860? But during the same period our agricul- 
ture has almost been ruined. Many more instances could be adduced 
proving increase in merchandising, banking, and the like, at the cost 
of loss in manufacturing. 

Our Free Traders do not consider this marked shifting of capital 
and wealth from one part of the community to another. If they did 
they would perceive that the process is disadvantageous to the nation 
and full of dangers which are only now being revealed. 

The trade of middlemen is profitable, but it has the serious draw- 
back that it cannot last without a strong and healthy backing from 
productive industries, and if the businesses of exchange and banking 
are flourishing upon the destruction and sacrifice of manufactures, 
they rest on a foundation of sand. This is the worst feature of our 
Free Trade, that it has blinded most of us by the glamour of a false 
and unenduring prosperity, and people listen to the cry that things 
cannot be wrong when we see so much wealth around us, and the 
Revenue keeps up as it does. 

This was the contention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
debate. Mr. James Fitzalan Hope, the member for the Brightside 
division of Sheffield, by a speech which deserves special recognition 
for its ability and fearlessness in pointing out the failure and 
danger of our fiscal policy, had the good fortune to elicit a direct 
reply from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This is the reason 
which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach gave for refusing the Revenue 
which Protection would give him, for rejecting the advances of the 
Colonies towards commercial federation, and for disregarding the 
warnings of his own colleagues. He said, in answer to Mr. Hope, * In 
a single sentence I refer my hon. friend for answer to the growth of 
the income tax returns (Cheers), to the growth of the deposits in the 
savings banks, to the proof we may see all around us of the improved 
condition of every class in the country.” To begin with, the income 
tax returns do not bear the interpretation thus put upon them. In 
comparison with the growth of population, and with the growth of 
wealth in other nations, and the consequent reduced purchasing power 
of the sovereign, the income tax returns really show a falling off 
during the last ten years, and prove us to be poorer. But whether 
this is so or not is less important than the inquiry, where does the 
money come from? It will be found that it no longer comes from 
that class of the population upon which the true prosperity of the 
nation depends, but largely from the middlemen, Stock Exchange 
dealers, and people living upon them. 

As for the savings banks, the amount invested is about 135 millions, 
and the increase has varied from five to ten millions a year. These 
are small sums in relation to the entire wealth of the nation, and, as 
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Sir Vincent Caillard recently said in a letter to The Times, “ It is 
questionable whether they show a relative increase of wealth of the 
population as a whole.” At least they are a slight basis for Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s contention that every class in the country has 
improved its condition under our Free Trade policy. Let him look 
at his own class—the landlords of England. Let him look at the 
factories and works of the Midlands, and compare their antiquated 
condition with the up-to-date and lavish furnishing of the factories 
of America and Germany, and then say what Free Trade has done 
for the manufacturer. Let him look again at the workmen’s 
dwellings of this country. All these will be more profitable subjects 
of study than Christie’s and the Carlton and Rotten Row and other 
institutions to which Mr. Morley would direct his attention. 

The truth is that some of the staunchest Free Traders have 
abandoned the * prosperity” argument. Thus, Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney, presiding at one of the lectures on Free Trade already referred 
to on October 26, 1901, made use of the following remarkable 
language. He is reported to have said, “ we had a long experience 
of prosperity which had been the most eloquent and convincing argu- 
ment that could be used in favour of Free Trade. He did not himself 
put his faith in that line of argument. If they had nothing but 
prosperity to refer to in support of the argument that Free Trade was 
right, any change in prosperity would have a very damaging effect 
on the force of their argument and turn aside the force of their 
conclusions. We are not quite so prosperous now as we have been, 
and it would seem as if we were on the eve of a period of largely 
diminished prosperity. So one of the arguments in favour of Free 
Trade would tell more feebly than it has told.” 

This question of our national prosperity cannot be fully investigated 
without comparing our position with that of other nations and 
considering how far our Free Trade policy has enriched them at our 
expense. This is a subject which has never been examined in 
England. It is possible to attribute the wealth of the United States 
to their natural resources, the rise of commercial Germany to the 
perseverance and learning of her inhabitants, or the riches of France 
and other countries to their own conditions; but all these are but 
half truths, for there can be no doubt that far the most potent factor 
has been the folly of Eugland in throwing open her ports to all 
nations without any corresponding or reciprocal advantages, and in 
taking no measures to secure a better position than that of foreign 
countries in the markets of her own colonies. 

[t may be possible to remedy and check the decay of our prosperity, 
but we can never wholly recover from the advantage which our 
assistance and support has given to foreign nations through the 
operation of conditions which are unequal and unfair to ourselves. 
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We are beginning to feel the effects of the false position in which 
we have placed ourselves, but our public men still go on appealing to 
the old prosperity argument, and unfortunately get listened to by 
millions throughout the country. 


IL.—Tnue “ Hisrortcar ARGUMENT” IN FAVOUR OF FREE TRADE 
MAY NEXT BE DiscusseEp. 


This consists of a plentiful use of the names of Gladstone, Peel, 
Cobden and Bright, and of a raking up of the ashes of bygone 
controversies for the purpose of creating prejudice. Thus Sir W. 
V. Harcourt says of the corn tax, “ Of all duties it is the one which 
provokes bitter memories.” 

It ought to be possible to treat arguments such as this with the 
contempt which they deserve, but sometimes they have a consider- 
able influence, and cannot wholly be disregarded. The facts which 
are paraded again and again for the above purpose are generally 
exaggerated, and in most cases are not attributable to Protection at 
all. Bad harvests, a failure of the potato crop, changes wrought 
through the introduction of machinery and many other influences 
have at the period referred to caused starvation and distress among 
the poor, but all this is disregarded by Free Traders for the purpose 
of their argument, and they invariably put all the evils down to 
Protection as a sole cause. It can be shown on authority that while 
in 1842 a loaf of bread cost 6d., in the same year 1 lb. of beef cost 
4d. The fact that bread was dearer then is constantly paraded 
before the public, but it is never mentioned that beef was cheaper, 
and that to-day for the same piece of meat we have to pay 7d., and 
are likely to have to pay a good deal more when once the “ bosses ” 
of the American Trusts will turn their attention to beef. 

The historical argument which always asserts that Protection 
meant starvation is thus misleading and fallacious. In the debate, 
for instance, Sir W. Harcourt says this: ‘‘ The misery of the people 
of this country when I was a youth in 1843, where I lived in Lanca- 
shire, was shocking. They were starving and they were tramping 
through the country.” 

How will Sir W. Harcourt answer the question ‘“ What has Free 
Trade done to ameliorate the lot of the poor?” when on his own 
showing we have so many starving people and paupers. They 
may not tramp the country and break out in riots, but may not that 
be due to that very indoor and outdoor relief of which he speaks ? 
Has he ever really considered that the effect of the Poor Law may be 
that it may shut the crying mouths of the hungry, and thus may 
tend to hide in an unnatural and ghastly manner the true defects 
and pauperising influence of our Free Trade policy ? If people like 
Sir William Harcourt continue to turn deaf ears to those who are in 
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a better position to know the facts than they are, the tramping 
through the country and the rioting will come again as sure as fate. 
To refer to the arguments of Peel and Gladstone as guides to 
what we are to do to-day is as sensible as if we were to ask Lord 
Kitchener to imitate the tactics of Wellington at Waterloo. 


ITI.—Tue “ Cuearpness’? ARGUMENT COMES NEXT, AND NATURALLY 
HAD GREAT PROMINENCE IN THE Corn Tax Desares. 


The statement that Free Trade means cheapness seems plausible, 
perhaps to many people incontrovertible. 

But it owes its popularity to a misconception of what cheapness 
really means; and it is curious that clever, experienced, and open 
minded men persistently go wrong on this important point. They 
constantly confound cheapness in production with cheapness in selling, 
and they confuse the occupation of manufacturing with the occupation 
of trading, or production with exchange. The errors arising from 
this primary mistake are manifold, and in order to avoid them it is 
necessary to divide the question into its two branches and to keep 
them distinct. (1) Does Free Trade enable us to produce cheaply ? 
(2) Does it enable us to obtain articles cheaply, in other words does 
the consumer get cheapness ? 

Sir Henry Fowler was the principal speaker in the debates, who 
argued that Free Trade enabled us to produce cheaply. He said 
(April 23), “the cost of production ” (of an article) ‘ must consist 
of the cost of raw material, of the cost of labour employed, and of 
the interest upon capital necessary for carrying out that industry. 
These, are fixed invariable laws from which there can be no de- 
parture.” This is plain language, and if it is a true and complete 
statement of what constitutes the cost of production, then it must 
at once be conceded that Sir Henry Fowler is justified in his ad- 
herance to Free Trade. If, on the other hand, after investigation, it 
proves to be a wrong and incomplete statement, surely Sir H. 
Fowler ought to be ready to withdraw it and to admit that it is 
misleading. 

Any manufacturer could confirm what the present writer, as an ex- 
perienced manufacturer, has proved by actual practice in thousands 
of instances ; namely, that there is a fourth factor in the cost of 
production, more important than any of the other three, and that is 
the quantity manufactured, In the words of Professor Marshall 
(Principles of Economics, vol. i, p. 897), “ An increase in the aggre- 
gate volume of production of anything will generally increase the 
size, and therefore the internal economics, possessed by (the firm) 
it will always increase the external economics to which such a firm 
has excess: and thus will enable it to manufacture at a less pro- 
portionate cost of labour and sacrifice than before.” 
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Any one acquainted with the methods of modern manufacture and 
the employment of up-to-date tools and machinery could inform Sir 
Henry Fowler that making in large quantities often reduces the cost 
price of production by 50 per cent. and even more. 

It can be conceded to Sir Henry Fowler and to Mr. J. Morley, who 
refers to the “cost of manufacture ” in the same incomplete and in- 
adequate manner, that the cost of material and the cost of labour 
may (not necessarily will) be cheaper under Free Trade than under 
Protection; but there can be no doubt that the manufacturer in a 
Protected country is enabled to, and does manufacture in larger 
quantities than the manufacturer in a Free Trade country, when 
other countries are Protected. The reason is obvious, because so long 
as England isa Free Trade country the manufacturer abroad has two 
markets, his own, which is reserved for himself, and a share in ours as 
well, while manufacturers in this country have only one, and that 
one insecure and subject to continual foreign competition. 

The fact of having a protected market wherein to sell, and 
large Free Trade market gratuitously thrown open, produces 
in the foreign manufacturers that enterprise, and in _ the 
foreign workman that skill, which have been so painfully lacking 
in our own manufacturers and workmen during the latter part 
of our Free Trade period. This lack of ours has been freely 
commented on by many speakers and writers of late, and there have 
been many exhortations to greater enterprise, but no one has really 
grappled with or explained its true cause. 

If this great question of the cost of production were clearly 
understood ' our statesmen, and if they could but be persuaded 
that we necessarily produce dearly under Free Trade, the mystery 
at present existing as to why we are constantly being undersold by 
foreign producers would be solved. 

Cheapness is only a relative term. You may buy an article 
“cheaper” abroad than here, yet that may not mean that the 
article abroad is really cheap, but only that it is sold at the proper 
price, leaving a fair profit to the producer; while here the same 
article is dear. From the point of view therefore of the cost of 
production it is much truer to say that Free Trade produces dearness 
ies that it produces cheapness. 

The second phase of this problem is, does Free Trade — e 
cheapness to the consumer? ‘This is a more complicated matter 
even than that of cheapness in production which has already been 
dealt with. There is no doubt that in actual fact we do get some 
articles at cheap prices under Free Trade, but on the other hand 
there are thousands of articles which we do not. The debate 
clearly shows how little this matter is understood by most of the 
members of the House of Commons The greater part of the 
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discussion turned upon “ Who pays the tax?” Something will 
be said about this point hereafter, but here it is proper to observe 
that many considerations pertinent to it were not alluded to at all. 
One fact was referred to by Mr. Balfour and others, but was not made 
sufficiently prominent throughout the debate. It is that the price at 
which an article is sold depends on many determining factors, the in- 
fluence of which far outweighs that of the customs duty. These factors 
include, amongst many others, the cost of production, competition, 
waste, the action of middlemen, dependence on the foreign producer 
with his trusts, combinations and shipping rings, railway charges, the 
influence of capital, and the thousand and one daily manipulations 
and occurrences of a complicated commercial system. Whether it be 
established that the foreign producer, the middleman, or the con- 
sumer pays the tax, is comparatively unimportant, unless we take 
into consideration all the other influences, direct and indirect, which 
ultimately regulate the price which the consumer has to pay. Ifa 
true solution is to be arrived at, every occurrence and manipulation 
must be investigated and weighed in order to show whether it 
works out in favour of, or against, the interests of the consumer under 
the one system or the other. 

We hear much at the present time of American Trusts in beef, 
maize, petroleum, shipping freights, boots, tobacco, and other things. 
The object of these is to regulate prices, and this means that the 
English consumer will have to pay more. This is only the beginning, 
but it is enough to prove the fallaciousness of the main Free Trade 
claim, that it gives cheapness to the consumer. It is our Free Trade 
which has put usin subjection to these Trusts, and nothing but 
abandoning Free Trade can emancipate us. 


IV.—Tue “ Anri-Nationat” Live or ARGUMENT NEXT MERITS 
CoNSIDERATION.” 


The persistent refusal of Free Traders to look at the whole matter 
from its National aspect was clearly brought out by the debates. 

While the Protectionist asks himself how will this or that tax affect 
the nation as a whole, the Free Trader is always inquiring how will 
it affect this class as against the other, the rich man as against the 
poor, the dweller in cities as against the dweller in the country, the 
professional or business man as against the artisan, and soon. Thus 
we find in Sir H. Fowler’s speech the ancient maxim repeated, “ Pro- 
tective legislation is the taxation of all for the benefit of a class.” And 
Sir W. Harcourt takes the opportunity to drag out his old platform 
cry (May 13), “ What have you done in the course of your manage- 
ment of the finances of this country? You have lavished resources 
which might now be at your disposal on doles to favoured classes.” 
And, amidst all these appeals to one class against another, our 
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common interests as a nation in relation to other nations are entirely 
forgotten. For party purposes we hear a great outcry against 
monopolies and trusts, but those who raise it forget that in their 
anxiety to prevent monopolies at home they are putting us at the 
mercy of monopolists abroad. 

The great defect of the Free Trade agitation, from the time of 
Adam Smith to the present day, has been the persistent refusal of its 
advocates to consider the interests of the nation as a whole and the 
sickening reiteration of appeals to class prejudice. Any reader of 
Cobden’s speeches on the corn laws may see that he relied almost 
entirely on arousing personal feeling against the landlords as a class. 
By these objectionable tactics, and by the denunciation of certain 
people as monopolists and tyrants on account of their wealth he 
appealed to the cupidity and jealousy of the masses, and obtained their 
support by arousing their passions. The debates, unfortunately reveal 
that the same spirit is largely prevalent to-day. The passages from 
the speeches of Sir H. Fowlerand Sir W. Harcourt, last quoted above, 
show it only too clearly. But those who would rise above all this 
petty feeling must ask themselves, will the nation, as a whole be a 
gainer or a loser by what is proposed ? and from this point of view 
there can be no doubt that, as long as a government must have 
money, a customs duty upon imported goods can be no loss. Even 
if (as is by no means certain) we here should pay every farthing of 
such a tax, we pay it as an indirect instead of a direct tax. It is at 
the most but the shifting of taxation, not the imposition of a fresh 
burden, and if any injustice should be done to one part of the com- 
munity, plenty of means can be devised by which to readjust the 
burden fairly. 

We are told that the worst form of Protection is that out of which 
the Government gets least. That is the attitude of mind which 
cannot endure that any one should derive any benefit from the tax. 
And the inevitable result of that attitude must be to drive all our 
rich men, except those who are middlemen or on the Stock Exchange, 
out of the country. However complacently some of our Free 
Traders may view this process of killing our landlords and manufac- 
turers, they ought at least to consider whether they are not creating 
new landlords, rich manufacturers and monopolists abroad, whose 
power over this nation may be a thousand times greater than if they 
lived in this country. 


V.—“ Direcr versus Inpirecr Taxation ” SUPPLIES ANOTHER 
ARGUMENT CLOSELY RELATED TO THE Nationa, Aspect or TAXATION. 


The relative advantages or disadvantages of Direct and Indirect 
Taration gave rise to much discussion in the debates; but it cannot 
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be said that the all important principles underlying the subject were 
at all intelligently or adequately brought out. So far as they were 
dealt with at all they seem to have been largely misunderstood and 
misrepresented. The great majority of members on both sides of the 
House of Commons, seemed to be impressed with the idea that direct 
taxation is borne by the rich and indirect taxation by the poor. No one 
in the debate suggested that this is only true with very important 
reservations, and is subject to very material modifications. Such a 
suggestion would not perhaps suit the exigencies of our present day 
party warfare, and a political speaker haranguing voters less educated 
than himself from the platform of the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, 
prefers to exclaim “ you working-men who have votes need not pay 
the income tax, but you have to pay the bread tax.” How far this 
statement is true or false isa matter of small concern to such a speaker, 
so long as it is plausible—and sounds well on the platform. 

But those who wish to study the matter in its true bearings must 
consider the following points :— 

1. Are the poor really exempt from direct taxation ? 

2. If indirect taxation is beneficial as well as burdensome, is it not 
preferable to direct taxation which is burdensome only ? 

3. What is the effect of direct and indirect taxation respectively 
upon the whole community (not particular classes) and upon the 
nation in its dealings with other nations ? 

These are some of the questions which might have been usefully 
discussed in the debate. 

Let us examine them successively. 

(1) Are the poor really exempt from direct taxation? A little 
consideration must show that so far from being exempt, they often 
bear even more than their share without knowing it. 

For example, in the case of a workman employed in making a 
machine: his master has to pay heavy direct taxation in the form 
of income-tax, stamp duties, and local rates, which increase his 
expenses to an undue extent; so much so, that he finds his cost of 
production of the article does not allow him to compete with a similar 
article made abroad under less onerous conditions, and allowed to 
come intc England without paying any tax at all. The master, 
therefore, must seek to reduce such cost of production in order to 
compete. He cannot get his raw material cheaper, nor can he get 
his expenses reduced, for they depend largely on fixed charges; nor 
can he increase his output, for he has no other market. He is there- 
fore compelled to reduce the cost of labour This he may do in one 
form or another, but however he does it, it must mean that the work- 
man has to bear a share in the increased expenses caused by direct 
taxation. Again, in the case of local rates, another form of direct 
taxation, there can be no question that the landlord, sooner or later 
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makes his tenant pay for them. The great question of to-day, the 
wretched housing of the poor, is but an instance of how the poor 
share in direct taxation. 

Indeed, the truth is that the poor pay a larger share of direct 
taxation than they would of indirect taxation if it were judi- 
ciously applied. The poorer workers are almost invariably paid 
wages by the week, day, or hour, or by what is called piece-work. 
They are thus subject to constant bartering on the part of their 
employer, who, in trying to work at a profit, throws some of his 
expenses upon his workers. 

On the other hand, indirect taxation in the form of duties upon 
imported luxuries would be entirely escaped by the poor, who neither 
wear silk dresses nor drink champagne. 

(2) Indirect taxation has a beneficial effect in addition to its 
burdensome character. At present English taxation is nothing but 
a burden. Every other nation on the face of the earth tries to do 
some good by taxation, but we alone steadily refuse to consider that 
point of view. 

Some of the expressions used in the debate with reference to this 
aspect of the matter strike a sober-minded reader as exhibiting a 
positively morbid anti-national bias. Speaker after speaker dwelt 
upon the necessity of on no account protecting anything English. 
Sir Henry Fowler complained that the tax protected the English 
miller. He says: “ The principle of Free Trade is that where a tax 
is levied on the import of any article from a foreign source, and the 
same article is made in this country, you should levy an excise duty 
of equal amount upon the home-made article. If you do not do so 
that is a violation of Free Trade.” It is not that he objects on 
principle to customs duties. He only wants to be quite sure that 
no English producer is deriving any possible advantage from them. 
Satisfy him on that and he is content. 

After all, what does the word ‘‘ to protect’ mean if not to do some- 
thing beneficial. If we protect a plant from the inclemency of the 
weather, or if we protect our property from a burglar, we are 
admitted to be doing good, but if we protect our industries we are 
committing almost a crime. It may be in times past that protection 
of industries implied unhealthy forcing—and this idea still lingers 
in the minds of many of the speakers—but in reality at the present 
day the principle is simply that of a national and necessary defence. 
It seems superfluous to argue that by imposing duties upon imported 
articles we are defending our own industries. At the same time, as 
has been shown, we cheapen our own productions, we encourage our 





producers to be enterprising, we give a chance to our workmen to 
be more skilful and to earn higher wages. That indirect taxation may 
confer all these benefits was hardly alluded to in the debate at all. 
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(5) The national aspect of the question both as regards the corn 
duty in particular, and indirect as against direct taxation in general, 
has been discussed under the above headings. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that in this matter the nation must be regarded 
as a whole, and that the interests of all, rich or poor, producer or 
consumer, professional or commercial man or artisan, are identical. 

Our lives and our occupations and means of livelihood are closely 
interlocked with each other. If a man become rich, many 
around him will be the gainers—if he become poor, many will be 
the losers. 

The Agricultural Rates Act is an instance in point. The 
Opposition speakers constantly taunt the Government with this 
Act, as in the passages above quoted. But what does it mean ? 
Simply that by allowing foreigners to bring into this country 
endless supplies of corn and meat and butter and eggs free of 
duty, we have impoverished our landowners and farmers to such 
an extent that they are unable to pay the heavy charges made 
by the rates as they were formerly able and willing to do—so 
to lighten the burden, some nine millions of money has to be 
paid by the town population to the poor country population. This 
is but bolstering up Free Trade. The necessity for this Act is a 
striking proof that it is essential that our taxation should be recon- 
sidered from a national point of view. 

There remains to consider what may be called the International 
aspect of the question—and here it is clear that direct taxation 
can do nothing but harm to our country, while indirect may do 
much good. 

The foreigner in dealing with us is entirely exempt from the 
payment of direct taxation, and this, as already pointed out, con- 
stitutes an enormous handicap on our own producers. To redress 
the balance the foreigner ought to pay in the form of import duties. 
That such duties would in a large measure be paid by the foreign 
producer is established by many facts which go to refute the 
theorists who maintain otherwise, and endeavour to persuade the 
public on this point. 

3ut there is another great consideration from the International 
point of view in favour of indirect taxation, namely, that it gives 
the power to retuliate against attacks made upon us by foreign 
countries. In this matter Free Trade taxation has had most 
disastrous results for us. Foreign nations are more and more 
shutting us out by tariffs and fighting us by trusts and many 
unfair means. Let there be no mistake on this point. We have 
one, and one only, method of defending ourselves, and that is the 
method of countervailing duties. If no reason for customs duties 
but this one existed there would be ample justification for them. 
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In conclusion, it remains to impress upon the reader’s atten- 
tion that the debates have not reached that high level which the 
investigation of our fiscal policy at the present crisis in our fortunes 
would seem to demand from our leading statesmen. Not one of 
them has struck the keynote which is bound to guide us in the course 
which we shall be compelled to pursue in the near future. 

It must be realised that this matter is war, a commercial war. It 
is more than an ordinary war which is conducted against one or two 
countries, for in the commercial contest our enemy is the whole 
world. In an ordinary war declarations are sent out in due form, 
the parties are prepared and the combat is conducted with due 
regard to the rules which civilisation has imposed. In the great war 
of commerce there are no formal declarations, no fixed rules ; but 
the combatants must fight it out tooth and nail, openly or secretly, 
by a regular campaign or as guerillas. Our enemies take advantage 
alike of our strength and our weakness. They are relentless and 
unsleeping, while we meet them with unaccountable levity, and 
closing our eyes to the real situation, adopt an attitude of benevo- 
lence and delude ourselves with the cry that trade means peace and 
goodwill among nations. The weapons of our enemies are tariffs, 
bounties, subsidies, together with every help which a goverment can 
give to the trading community in the shape of railway freights, 
harbours, education, and a thousand and one means of encouragement 
at the disposal of a nation which has made up its mind that industry 
and commerce concern not only the individual but the whole common- 
wealth. 

Lastly, but not least, our enemies are adepts in that most 
necessary but elementary condition of successful warfare, namely, 
scouting and spying. They have intelligence of every detail of our 
economic position, and with this they combine the good generalship 
which arranges its forces in accordance with its enemies’ as well as 
its own resources. 

Where are our weapons? Our tariffs are gone, our navigation 
laws thrown to the winds, while our government concerns itself with 
anything rather than helping our commercial population ; and our 
leaders talk of bygone days and of the supposed rights or wrongs of 
this or that class of the community, but steadily refuse to take any 
note of what our enemies are planning against our interest. 

Our Free Trade was imposed upon us by the “ theories of thinking 
men in their closets.” Let us hope for emancipation from it through 
practical men deriving their views from a study of facts in the world : 
and such men will soon acknowledge that trade means war, and that 
the idea that it meant peace gave rise to the greatest tactical blunder 
in our history. 


G. Byna. 
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MONT PELEE IN ITS MIGHT. 


A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE VOLCANO’S ACTIVITY, FROM DATA 
GATHERED AT THE CRATER’S MOUTH.? 


As we first saw Mont Pelée from the Caribbean Sea, its crown was 
buried in deep folds of cloud and ash, while from its lower flank 
issued a tempest of curdling vapour and mud. The eye fell upon 
a barren landscape, scarred and made ragged by floods of water and 
boiling mud. Scattered skeletons of trees remained, sole vestiges of 
the verdant forest that had been the feature of the mountain. The 
cold, cindery gray of ejected ashes covering the slopes suggested to the 
mind a winter landscape. Close to the edge of the voleano’s southern 
base was all that remained of beautiful St. Pierre—rows of battered 
and crumbling walls, avenues of boulders and cement. Miles of 
wreckage reached up from the silent desert of stone and sand, show- 
ing no colour but the burnt grays that had been flung over all. It 
seemed as if thousands of years had elapsed since the destruction of 
the city, yet it was but two and a-half weeks since the blow of death 
had been dealt, only five days since the tottered walls received the 
final stroke that laid them low. 

That first view reached the imagination and excited awe, while the 
magnitude of the disaster and the lesson of the force back of it 
quickened the need to understand. I realised, after visiting St. Pierre, 
that an understanding of Mont Pelée’s activity and its relation to the 
field of ruin could be gained only from a study of the volcano in all 
its parts, especially, and first of all, the crater. 

I accordingly determined upon an immediate ascent to the still 
boisterous top crater, and on the Thursday, May 29, following our 
arrival in Martinique, Mr. Leadbeater and I moved over to the eastern 

(1) For twenty years Professor Heilprin has been identified with the scientific insti- 
tutions of Philadelphia. His early studies in England, under Huxley, Etheridge, and 
Judd (the vulcanologist), and in Geneva, under Carl Vogt, made him an enthusiastic 
field-worker, and his researches in geology and geography have taken him well over 
the earth’s surface. He has worked in the Bermudas, Yucatan, Mexico, North-western 
Greenland, Alaska, Northern Africa, and all over the United States. As a mountain- 
climber his record among American men of science is unique: Orizaba, Popocatepetl, 
Toluca, Jorullo are among the American volcanoes he has ascended and studied. 

He was, therefore, the ideal man to investigate Pelée, rising as he did from a fresh 
reading of the reports of early investigators, from Humboldt down to the French 
reports of the eruption in 1851. His eye, drilled in field- work, was the eye to see, his 
trained scientific mind the mind to understand. It is of secondary importance that he 
happened also to be the first man to reach the top of the mountain. His article, apart 
from the interest of a personal narrative, will be regarded by competent men all over the 
world as the authoritative account of what science can tell at the present moment of 
the Martinique catastrophe. 

(2) Copyright U.S.A.., 1902, by S. 8. McClure § Co. 
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side of the island, whence easier access could be had to the summit 
than from the slopes leading up from St. Pierre or Morne Rouge. 
That side, although bearing in its broken and withered vegetation 
the impress of the fallen ash, had escaped the terrible devastation of 
the western face. It was, moreover, favoured by the westwardly- 
blowing trade-wind, which helped to clear the summit of its vapours. 

Mont Pelée has not the conical form of the typical volcano, and its 
points of activity have travelled, replacing a more ancient volcano, 
whose buttressed parts lie north of it, nearer to the sea. As seen 
from the Lower Capote, it presents the aspect of an abruptly trun- 
cated mountain, with its long axis declining south-eastward, and with 
superb gently-flowing spurs descending to the sea and to the garden 
lowlands, some of them narrow and steeply raised over deep ravines. 

When we arrived at the estate of Assier, whose hospitable shelter 
had been spoken for us by M. Fernand Clerc, a prominent sugar- 
planter and manufacturer, the volcano wasrolling out from its crest-line 
a volume of cloud and ashes so great that it seemed unreal. Far up, 
two miles and more, the column of white curling vapours was still 
mounting, so that, though we were six miles away as the crow flies, 
yet we had to toss our heads far back to see the arching summit 
vapours thin out and quietly melt into the cold blue of the falling 
night. The majestic beauty of the scene held one spellbound—.it 
was a picture time can never efface. No sound issued from the bosom 
of the mountain, but back of us we could hear the ocean’s distant 
roar, and all about us the rustle of the mango leaves, as they dropped 
their still lingering crusts of ash. 


First AsScENT OF THE CRATER. 


Our first attack on Mont Pelée was made on the morning of the 
3lst. Our route lay, by circles and zig-zags, westward, crossing the 
Riviére Capote, then through fields of cane and open meadow-land, 
passing the village of Morne Balais (lying north and a prolongation of 
Ajoupa Bouillon), with its clumps of cocoa-palms and bananas, its 
growth of cassava and cane, its wealth of blood-red hibiscus flowers 
scattered over cement walls and thatching. Everywhere closed doors 
told of the flight of the inhabitants. Shortly before 9.30 we emerged 
upon the open slope of the volcano, 2,100 feet above sea level. Ahead 
of us a long ridge line, broadly undulating at first, then contracting 
into a fairly narrow aréte, travelled almost directly westward to the 
summit. Its gray and desolate surface rose before us at an 
angle of from twenty to twenty-five degrees, gradually be- 
coming steeper as it neared the top, where scoriz, boulders, and 
angular fragments of ejected rock took the place of the ash of the 
lower slopes. On each side of us was a ravine, cut by tumultuous 
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waters sweeping down to the sea, the sides hanging with broken and 
desolately gray woods, too dead now to be sought by the few birds 
that had remained in the region. We looked over into the adjoin- 
ing chasm of the Riviére Falaise, hoping to locate the new craters 
that had broken out. Its walls stood up like burnt scars, but there 
was peace beneath them and not a puff of vapour to recall the mud 
torrent which the day before had run wild through the lower country 
and threatened Vivé. 

Leaving our animals at 2,400 feet we pushed on, suffering at 
times fatigue of the heart and lungs, nothing more; and had it not 
been for the peculiar conditions which existed at the summit, the 
“climb ”’ would have been without colour or incident. As it was, 
we knew only inferentially what was taking place at the top, and 
were even in doubt as to whether the summit could be reached 
at all, for the battered volcano had begun to gather about its head 
its crown of the island’s mists. Its own clouds hung ominously 
before us. Soon the parting line between the land and sky was 
blotted out and the rest of our ascent was made in cloudland. When 
we finally reached the summit, shortly before eleven o’clock, it was 
raining. 

My aneroid indicated an elevation of 3,975 feet. We were on 
the rim of the old crater, the basin that had contained the Lac des 
Palmistes. Shifts in the clouds gave us spectral glimpses of the 
opposing ragged peaks, rising, perhaps, two hundred feet higher. 
But of the lake itself there was no trace. 

It was evident that the old crater, contrary to general belief, had 
not been blown out. It remained where picnic parties, seeking its 
beautiful waters, had annually found it, when the blue lobelia 
adorned its banks, and dwarf palms told of a tropical sun. No trace 
of vegetable growth remained, not even a lichen clung to the rough- 
surfaced rocks that broke out from the scoriated floor. We sought 
in vain the vent whence issued the miles of steam and ash that had 
formed the spectacle of that very morning, of the evening before, 
of every day since the eruption of May 2. It must be near us, 
but where? We could hear the rumbling in its interior, but the 
eye failed to penetrate the sea of clouds that enveloped us. 

Suddenly there came a crash, apparently right beside us. It was 
startling till we realised that it was thunder. ‘The breaking of the 
storm silenced all other sounds. A second crash, and the lightning 
cut frenzied zig-zags across the blackened cloud-world of quivering 
Pelée. It was a strange sensation to sit not knowing where, but 
surely near the vent of one of the mightiest destroying engines of 
the globe. We sat bowed over our instruments, to protect them 
from the torrential rain that soaked us through and through. Our 
boys were trembling; their silent tears appealed for a descent, but 
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we were loath to go back. That for which we had climbed the 
mountain could hardly be more than a stone’s throw away. We 
knew not precisely where, and dared not search. We hopeda chance 
gust might lift the clouds. It did not come, nor did my barometer 
indicate a change in the weather.’ 

After three-quarters of an hour, it appeared useless to remain 
longer. Storm-beaten and mind-beaten, we decided to retreat. 
The descent was as rapid as the conditions of the atmosphere and 
mountain would permit, but the deluge had graven uncomfortable 
hollows and fissures in our path. It was extraordinary what a 
change had been wrought in this brief time. There was no longer 
a secure foothold; we slid and slipped. By the time we reached 
our animals the storm had partially lifted, and to our surprise we 
found the Riviére Falaise seething with steam and threading its 
course to the Capote and the sea with a long train of curling and 
puffing vapours. The volcano had relieved itself of an enormous 
quantity of mud-lava, but in the storm cloudland above we knew 
nothing of what had been taking place below. These vents of the 
Falaise, which were thus shown to be acting as safety valves for 
Pelée, lie close to the steeper slope, at an elevation of 1,800 to 2,000 
feet. 

I resolved upon another ascent the following morning. Messrs. 
Kennan, Jaccaci, and Varian had by this time come in from Morne 
Rouge, determined also upon an ascent. We joined our forces. 
Our route was virtually the same that I had travelled in the first 
ascent, and we reached the lip of the old lake-basin (Lac des 
Palmistes) before eleven o’clock. The weather and mountain con- 
ditions were like those which ushered in the storm of the preced- 
ing day. Still, we caught fleeting glimpses of the opposite peaks 
which fairly indicated the line of the working crater. My aneroid 
reading, without correction for temperature, gave 4,025 feet, thus 
proving that, contrary to reports, no subsidence had taken place 
as a result of the catastrophic explosion of the 8th. It is true that 
the piton which bore the cross on the Morne de la Croix had fallen 
in, but this loss to the mountain of 150 feet or more in no way 
disturbed the general mass of the voleano. The shallow trough of 
the former lake we found floored with angular blocks and fragments 
of ancient volcanic débris (rhyolites, trachytes, basalt)—part of the 
former stock of the voleano—and recently ejected scoriw, lapilli, and 
mud-ash. These also build up the outer face, for 300 feet or more, of 
the top of the main cone. I took the temperature at several points 
on the lake-floor and over the rim of the old crater, and found it to 

(1) The compass, however, behaved wildly, showing a variation of thirty degrees 


forty degrees eastward, the north needle being turned sh irply in the direction of Vivé. 


—A. H. 
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be, at two or three inches below the surface, 124° to 130° F.; at a 
greater depth (at one point) the mercury rose to 162°. Puffs of 
steam were issuing from a number of vents and from beneath great 


boulder masses whose heated surfaces were scarred with sulphur 
blotches. 


Tue View Into THE CRATER. 


We waited patiently for a lifting of the clouds, and it came at 
last. A sudden gust cleared the summit, and sunlight illuminated 
the near horizon. We dashed to the line above which welled out 
the huge steam cloud of the volcano, and in a few instants stood 
upon the rim of the giant rift in whose interior the whole world was 
being re-made in miniature. 

We were four feet, perhaps less, from a point whence a plummet 
could be dropped into the seething furnace. Momentary flashes of 
light permitted us to peer deep into the tempest-tossed caldron, 
but at no time could we see its floor, for over it rolled the vapours 
that rose out to mountain heights. Opposite us, at a distance of 
perhaps 200 feet or more, across the thin steam vapour, trembled the 
walls of the other face of the crater. Half-way between rose the 
central core of burnt-out cinder masses, topped by enormous white 
rocks, whose brilliant incandescence flashed out the beacon-lights 
which were observed from the sea some days after the fatal 8th, 
and even at our later day illumined the night-crown of the volcano 
with a glow of fire. From the interior came deep rumbling detona- 
tions, the clinking of falling and sliding cinders, the hissing of the 
emerging steam, and other sounds which were too feebly defined to 
be described. We felt no inconvenience from either gas or steam. 

We found that we were standing on an overhang, and therefore 
dared not tarry beyond the time needed to make observations. I 
attempted to locate the axis of the vent as nearly as the direction 
of its largely obscured walls and the position of the basin of Lac 
des Palmistes permitted. I found it to be N.—S., slightly S.W. 
The magnetic needle, which the day before showed a marked 
deflection, was nearly normal. The form of the crater is that of 
a caldron, pitching steeply downward toward the Caribbean, and 
opening in a direction a little west of the line to St. Pierre. At no 
time could we positively ascertain the extreme boundaries. Its 
length must have been 500 feet; it may have been much more. 
There can be no question that at the downward side of the crater 
the rift traverses the position of the narrow rift known as the Fente, 
or the Terre Fendue, which had been a feature of the mountain 
since the eruption of 1851, and perhaps existed long before that 
event. 

Any statement regarding the depth of the crater must for the time 
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remain conjectural. I should say that it could hardly be less than 
from 200 to 250 feet ; it might be very much more. 

Our observations at the summit still left untold what relation, 
if any, this boiling kettle bore to the catastrophes of May 8th and 
20th. Its position and its persistent vertical energy, which generally 
sent its cloud towering two to three miles into the air, made it 
clear that it could have had little to do with the death-dealing 
blow, and I now felt measurably certain that the engine of destruc- 
tion would be found, as indeed the scientific men of Martinique, 
M. Mirville and the officers of artillery, had from the first indicated, 
in a lower lying vent which had opened on the western slope of 
the mountain. The great mud-flow—the “lava” of the earlier 
accounts—which had overwhelmed the Usine Guérin on the 5th, 
and whose prodigious mass covers the valley between the Riviéres 
Blanche and Séche to a depth, in places, of not less than 150 feet, 
led up to this opening, whence ugly clouds had ever since May 
8th been intermittently puffed out, and boiling mud hurled into 
the Riviére Blanche. Steam-vapour was still issuing at many 
points from the mud-bank when we landed in front of it on 
June 5th, but I saw instantly that these steam vapours were 
simply emanations from the still heated mud-bank, whose surface 
alone had cooled and hardened. Jaccaci, Varian, and I mounted 
on its back, and followed it along the left bank of the Riviére 
Blanche. The river was muddy and turbulent. Its temperature 
was probably normal, but the insecurity of the bank prevented us 
from testing it with the thermometer. At many points, by under- 
cutting, it liberated puffs of steam, some of which made a very 
impressive display, and could readily have been mistaken from a 
distance for fumaroles. Without reagents of any kind I could 
detect nothing in the issuing vapours beyond steam at a very high 
temperature, and a faint sulphurous odour. The general surface, 
however, smelled of mineral oil or steamed rubber, the significant 
odour which we had already noticed over the heated floor of the Lac 
des Palmistes, on the top of the mountain. 

Our position permitted us to follow closely the line of this flow, and 
make certain that it united with the great lower crater that lay ahead 
of us at the base of a rift or extremely narrow and deep ravine 
coming down from the top of the mountain. Its position is some- 
what west of south of the summit crater, and at an elevation that 
may be roughly put at 2,300 to 2,500 feet above sea level. The 
official report of the eruption of 1851 leaves no doubt that this new 
vent lies 8. W. of, and considerably below, the “ craterlets”’ which dis- 
charged the ash of that year. It occupies almost certainly, as was, 
perhaps, first noticed by the unfortunate Professor Landes—the most 
careful observer of the phenomena that preceded the event of the 8th, 
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and a member of the scientific commission appointed by the governor 
to report upon the condition of the voleano—the position of the former 
Etang Sec, or Soufriére, which since 1851 has been generally dry, but 
on April 27th of this year contained a bowl-shaped lakelet, 600 feet 
in diameter. A small active cone 30 feet in height and 50 feet in top 
diameter, and not known to exist before, had at that time been thrust 
up through the lake. It seemed evident that it was the bursting of 
this caldron that sent down with the velocity of an express train the 
avalanche of boiling mud which overwhelmed the Usine Guérin. 


A Narrow Escare rrom an Eruption. 


We continued our examination of the lower part of the mud-flow 
for about three-quarters of a mile, and were returning to our dingy 
when we were treated to a display of volcanic energy which fairly be- 
wildered the senses. Directly in the course of the Riviére Blanche, 
which we were just leaving, boiling mud was racing down, heaving 
and tossing, throwing out vast swirls of vapour, and plunging with 
an apparently vertical face into the sea. The steam had become a 
seething, black-brown cataract, with huge mud columns a hundred feet 
high tumbling about like fairy geysers. We knew instinctively what 
had happened. Following the heavy, dull-yellow, cauliflower smoke 
that rose from the central crater, and its bursting descent into the 
trough that led to the lower crater, the lower vent, silent until then, 
had broken into eruption, and was pouring out a mass of yellow- 
brown and inky cloud that swept like a prairie fire over the mountain. 
In a short time the Riviére Séche was also carrying its muddy flow, 
and the whole seaward face of the island lying to the north of us was 
enveloped and apparently smoking, and the whole mountain was in 
turmoil. Such a spectacle cannot be described, nor can its raging 
fury ever be forgotten. After regaining our steamer, we witnessed 
for two hours more the extraordinary scene which a succession of 
eruptions brought forth. There was no doubt now that it was from 
this lower vent that the destroying power of May 8th and 20th was 
sent forth—and this conclusion was abundantly confirmed by the great 
eruption of the following day (June 6th), when, as observed on board 
the French cable-ship, Pouwyer Quertier, six miles from shore, the 
chief phenomena of May 8th were repeated. 


Wuatr Reatty Harrenep on May 8ru. 


The eruption of Pelée, that in its intensity, short duration and 
annihilating power must be ranked among the great catastrophes 
recorded in history, establishes a new chapter in the science of 
vulcanology, and illumines a new page in the physics of the globe. 
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A mountain of hardly more than Vesuvian proportions, without lava 
discharge, without accompanying earthquake disturbances, sends to 
utter destruction, in a few seconds, a town and suburbs with a 
population conservatively estimated at 30,000, of whom only two 
escaped, and but one survives. Eighteen or more vessels in the 
harbour were destroyed by burning or capsizing, and most of the 
human freight which they carried shared their destruction. An 
extensive region of cultivated fields and forest land was blistered, 
singed, or turned into a desert, while torrential flows of mud and 
giant boulders annihilated settlements lying beyond the direct 
action of the volcano itself. In ill-fated St. Pierre, where broken 
walls still stand, but where not a roof remains to tell that any habita- 
tion had a covering, cold water continues to flow from springs that 
escaped the fury of the storm. This is the story of the cataclysm 
whose exact nature is unique in the annals of science. 

This blow did not fall without warning. For three months 
rumblings, accompanied by occasional emissions of steam, had been 
heard. Ash clouds had begun to darken the sky in the latter days of 
April. Birds, whose rigid bodies were recovered from the almost 
snowy ash, where they had fallen from the paths of their flight, had 
given intimation that noxious gases were being discharged into and 
poisoning the atmosphere. On May 2nd, soft ashes lay sixteen 
inches deep over the beautiful Savane of the city. Yet in an adver- 
tisement of the St. Pierre newspaper, Les Colonies, an excursion was 
announced to reach the summit of the mountain on May 4th. A 
warning eruption on the 3rd disturbed this plan, and at midday of 
the 5th followed the destruction of the Usine Guérin.' 

At two minutes after eight of the following morning, as fixed by 
the time of the Pouyer Quertier and by the cable office at Fort de 
France, or eight minutes before eight according to the dial of the 
Hopital Militaire of St. Pierre, came the fatal blow. At that time 
the Ponycr Querticr was out at sea eight miles, abreast of St. Pierre, 
and from its decks the officers who had for some time been watching 
the tall column of “ smoke” issuing from the summit crater, observed 
a puffing cloud rise from the flank of the volcano, followed imme- 
diately by a dense black vaporous mass which with intense rapidity 
rolled down the mountain slope, hanging close to the surface, and be- 
coming brilliantly luminous as it approached the sea-border. The 
issuance of this cloud was preceded, they say, by a number of rapidly- 
following detonations, and almost in an instant everything was ablaze. 


(1) It is remarkable that even during these latter days, May 6th inclusive, there had 
been no unusual disturbances in the atmosphere, the barometer at St. Pierre marking 
daily, at noon, a pressure of 762 mm. ; only on the 3rd of May did it fall to 761 mm. 
(The record for the 7th, the day immediately preceding the catastrophe, is wanting.) 


—A. H. 
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When the darkening shower of ashes and cinders that were being 
hurled out from the summit crater closed out their view, a single 
flash of lightning was observed to traverse the cloud. 

This view of the occurrence by eye-witnesses of some scientific 
training, finds partial or complete confirmation in the observations of 
others, and leaves no doubt in my mind as to its substantial accuracy. 
It disposes of the earlier statements which spoke of moving sheets of 
flame ; but in the luminous or incandescent cloud we have a substitute 
so terrifying of aspect that it could readily be mistaken for, or easily 
described as, approaching fire by the unfortunate beings who were 
compelled to inhale its fiery breath. The condition in which the 
bodies were found, the rigid limbs and muscles, stretched or con- 
tracted, convincingly prove that. The death work of this self- 
hurling glowing mass must have been instantaneous. It is plain 
also that a gasp for breath was nearly the last movement of the 
stricken bodies. 


Tue Poisonous Carson Gases. 


What the exact constitution of this death-dealing cloud was will 
perhaps never be known, but its associations with the mud discharges, 
its heavy specific gravity, and the nephitic or oily odour of the 
products emitted by both the lower and upper craters lend reasonable 
certainty to the belief that this glowing cloud was mainly composed 
of one of the heavier carbon gases brought under pressure to a con- 
dition of extreme incandescence, and whose liberation and contact 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, assisted by electric discharges, 
wrought the explosion or series of explosions that developed the 
catastrophe. The preponderance of the heavy carbon gases in nearly 
all mud volcanoes supports this view, which is also strengthened by 
the absence, except in small quantities, of chlorine salts, to indicate 
the existence of a chlorinated gas. That dense, superheated, incan- 
descent steam may have been associated with the rolling cloud is 
likely, but the long flight, and the occasional discharge of similar 
rolling clouds after the volcano had been opened for the passage of 
the main steam column, make it certain that if this agent was present 
it could hardly have been more than a secondary participant in the 
phenomenon. 


Evipences or Tornapic Havoc. 


That the destruction of St. Pierre was the result of explosive 
action is unmistakably proved by the condition of the ruins. Yet 
itis most singular that but few of the eye-witnesses on the neighbour- 
ing hills and none of those who were in the storm noted any loud deto- 
nations «after the escape of the cloud from the voleano. This circum- 
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stance, however, may be ascribed to the bewildered condition of mind 
in which these people found themselves. 

It is unquestionable that other agencies besides the explosive 
gases played an important part in shaping the destruction of St. 
Pierre. The passage of a gaseous cloud of large volume, with a 
velocity equal to that which marked the descent of the black cloud 
from Pelée, must certainly have thrown the atmosphere into a con- 
dition of tornadic ferment, and evidences are not wanting to prove 
that storm paths lie across the city’s ruins. It is difficult to say how 
much of that which appears to indicate a tornadic destruction—the 
bursting of houses, the wrapping round of roof sheetings, the twist- 
ing and bending of girders, ete.—may not be directly the result of 
the gaseous blast. The condition of the silent testimony is unfor- 
tunately such as not to permit of a positive conclusion being reached 
on this point. It has been asserted, on the evidence of the standing 
position of the north and south walls, and the crumbling down of 
the walls in a contrary direction, that the shock of May 8th was a 
directly straight one from north to south; but an examination of 
photographs made in the interval between the eruption of the 8th 
and that of the 20th of May shows this assumption not to be justified, 
since streets of buildings were then standing with all four walls 
intact, and often with the roofs resting upon those walls. Manifestly, 
therefore, the clearly oriented position which now appears is the 
result of the explosion of May 20th. 


Execrric DiscHarGeEs. 


It is equally difficult to venture an analysis of the extent to which 
electric explosions stand in the phenomena. That such explosions 
took place is certain, since unmistakable evidence on this point is 
presented by perforated pottery and metal-wares, which show the 
unequivocal marks of the electric passage. Yet it seems almost 
certain that the numerous discharges, in all probability generated 
from numberless points of passage, were local and exceedingly 
numerous. 

To the inquiry as to what was the source of this carbon gas—to 
my mind the main factor of the catastrophe—the geologist points 
to those vast bituminous deposits, like those of Venezuela and the 
island of Trinidad, which lie but little out of the line of the con- 
nected series of volcanoes, of which the Soufriére of St. Vincent and 
Pelée of Martinique are a part. He also points to the limestone 
deposits, with their enormous masses of locked-up carbon, forming 
the foundation upon which these same volcanoes are implanted, 
which indicate a source of energy far greater than was required for 
the catastrophe of Pelée. Though no one could have foretold the 
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cataclysm long in advance of its coming, the episode, except in its 
magnitude and terrible consequences, is no surprise to the geologist, 
who knows this region to be in an area of extreme weakness in the 
earth’s crust. This region of terrestrial instability includes the 
greater part of the Caribbean and Gulf basins, and defines in its 
eastern contour the line of disappearance and breakage of the South 
American Andes, whose sunken crest is the pediment of the lesser 
Antilles. What great disturbances, if any, have taken place in the 
sea bottom as the result of the recent occurrences, is a question that 
will take time to determine ; but there is evidence already that some 
change has taken place west of Martinique, between the depth of 
1,500 and 2,000 fathoms. The eruptions of Colima in Mexico, the 
earthquakes that so recently destroyed the towns of Chilpancingo in 
Mexico and Quetzaltenango in Guatemala, the minor disturbances 
in Nicaragua, are but phases of the phenomena which culminated so 
disastrously in the explosions of the Soufriére of St. Vincent and 
Mont Pelée of Martinique. 
AnceELo HEILprin. 














A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE WORKMEN OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM.' 


TWICKENHAM, 

September 1, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN,—One hundred years ago your forebears were getting 
their second wind during a short interval in the great fight with 
France. Then, in May, 1803, time was called, and the fight began 
again, to continue until June, 1815, when we beat the French at 
Waterloo, and finally disposed of Napoleon Bonaparte with his 
threats and vast preparations to invade this country. Napoleon had 
a medal struck to commemorate the projected invasion of England 
in 1804, and so sure did he feel of the success of his attempt that the 
medal bears the false inscription, “ Frappée 4 Londres” [‘* Struck 
in London’’], as if the conquest of England had been already 
achieved. 

When the fight was over your forebears were able to settle down 
to work—to the industrial work of the nineteenth century which 
began fifteen years late. 

There is no need for me to remind you of the vast progress of 
British industries and manufactures, and of British commerce with 
other countries, which resulted from the national working-energy. 
You know that for many years we managed affairs commercial 
pretty much as we chose with regard to foreign countries. If this 
or that foreign nation wanted our goods, it had to buy them on our 
terms or go without—and it was inconvenient to go without British 
goods, for we reigned almost alone in many markets. 

But of late years other nations have made great industrial and 
commercial progress, and are become our powerful rivals in the 
markets of the world: we are no longer the cock of the walk that 
we were in former years. The American and the German eagles are 
keen and strong, intelligent and untiring. Moreover, there are 
many other active competitors in our markets. 

In former years we had an unrivalled command over machinery 
as an aid to production; but nowadays our rivals can, and do, use 
machinery as good as that which we use, and as much of it. Indeed, 
the Americans are probably ahead of us in the use of machinery. 

The practical outcome of these changes is that now, instead of 


1) London and Provincial newspapers are invited to reprint this letter. 
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having to fight the French and to ward off Napoleon’s threatened 
invasion of this country, we have to fight a ding-dong war of trade, 
and to ward off undue invasion of our markets—home, foreign, and 
colonial. 

And in this trade-war as in that older war of blood the best men 
have got to win. For the result must ultimately depend upon men, 
not upon machinery, important as machinery is. Are you going to 
be the best men or are you going to let some one else come out 
on top ? 

You know of course that this country’s trade and its foreign 
commerce are vital things absolutely necessary for the welfare of 
England and of the British Empire. We may, indeed, regard our 
commerce as the great national fly-wheel which must be kept running 
smooth and quick. The present momentum of this huge fly-wheel 
is vast, but it must have its daily supply of new energy fully main- 
tained or it will gradually slacken and ultimately stop. 

I am not suggesting to you, gentlemen, that British commerce is 
in a parlous condition or in anything like a parlous condition. But 
I do say to you that in many important directions British industry 
and commerce have already begun to show unmistakable signs of 
feeling the activity of our rivals. In this connection I invite your 
attention to the facts stated in the appendix to this letter. 

I ask you fully to realise that this country is now only one 
among several mighty competitors all of whom are keenly alert 
to capture the markets of the world. We are no longer in the “ take 
it or leave it” condition of a quarter of a century back—we have 
strenuously to fight for our position. 

Now you may say to me, “ But this is an affair of the employers, 
of the export merchants, of the Government. It is not our affair.” 
The maintenance of our commercial position is certainly an affair 
of these employers and merchants and of the Government—to some 
extent. And some of our captains of industry are fully aware of 
the necessity to bestir themselves. 

But upon you more than upon any or all of these bodies rests 
the future of British commerce. This ‘s your affair to a greater 
extent than it is any one else’s affair, for the reason that your work 
is—when all is said—the most important and the predominating 
fact in the whole vast fabric of British industry and commerce. 
And you more than any one else would feel the pinch if British 
commerce were permanently to lose position to a material extent ; 
moreover your class is numerically the leading section of our 
population. 

It is possible that some of you may say: “ British commerce will 
last out my time at any rate, and what may happen afterwards does 
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not matter to me.” Now this is not a worthy thing to say, and I 
do not believe that this can be the honest opinion of many of those 
to whom I now speak. 

Moreover, remissness on our part-—in our generation—will have 
the effect of making things harder for our children than they need be. 
I can assure you that if we, of this generation, let British Commerce 
lose position our children will most surely have to pay for our slack- 
ness. And it is quite possible that we should have to pay the penalty 
in our own lifetime. 

I ask you a straight question. Is there or is there not a tendency 
with many of you to take your work too easily? A feeling that it 
does not matter how work is done or how little work you do so long 
as you get your pay ° 

I cannot venture an opinion. I donot know. But you know. 

If you are in the habit of taking your work too easily, I may tell 
you that you are in the position of a man who with one arm tied 
behind his back starts out to fight a strong opponent who has both 
arms free—and who uses them. 

And asto strikes. The harm that strikes do to the nation’s trade is 
very great. There is not only the sheer waste of useful time and energy 
and the waste of employment of capital and machinery which have 
to lie idle, but trade is driven out of the country and snatched up 
by our rivals—not to return to us. Capitalists hesitate to put 
more money into work and machinery, although the money may be 
really needed, for they feel a lack of security in this use of their 
capital. 

Do you need so many strikes? I find that during 1896-1900 
the current Board of Trade returns show that in the United 
Kingdom there were nearly 4,000 strikes, trade disputes, ete., that 
is to say, that more than two strikes occurred for every day during 
the whole five years. No fewer than 210,000 work-people were 
yearly affected by these strikes, and in each year 7,000,000 work- 
ing days were lost to you and to the nation. The yearly loss of 
wages alone caused by these strikes was nearly £2,000,000 sterling. 
The stated causes of many of these strikes suggest to an unbiassed 
person that you have shown a short-sighted policy even in your own 
interests. 

Another point. Your average consumption of alcoholic drink is 
more than twice as much per man as the consumption by the 
American workman. The American workman is not a man to whom 
you can afford to give away an important point of this sort. That is, 
not if you want to hold your own against him. 

Finally, gentlemen, I ask you to turn these things over in your 
minds: the matter does, I assure you, need your most serious 
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attention. I have the advantage of being known to many of you 
through my investigations of some of your friendly societies, 
provident institutions, mining funds, etc., and those of you who have 
met me personally are well aware that no bias or exaggeration enters 
into my words. I do not seek your votes nor your money. I do 
earnestly seek to promote your welfare and that of our country. 
My present words are offered to you as suggestions for your thought- 
ful consideration, rather than as criticisms, and they are offered in a 
friendly and sympathetic spirit by a fellow-workman. 
I wish you well. And Iam, gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 


Joun Hour Scuooiine. 


APPENDIX. 


A.—Showing the Rise or Fall in the Thirteen Leading Articles of British 
Produce Exported from the United Kingdom during 1891-1900 as 
compared with 1881-1890. The export-value of each of these thirteen 
articles exceeded 50 millions sterling during 1881-1900, 


Fall or Rise during 
1891-1900 as Compared | 
: - with 1881-1890. 
Leading Articles of Export. 


| 
| 
A Fallof | A Rise of | 


| 
| 
| Millions. | Millions, 
Cotton manufactures and yarn - | 60°83 | -— 
Metals : iron and steel .| 215 | — 
Woollen and worsted manufactures and yar n .| 9324 | — 
Machinery: other than steam engines ; ; -| — | 34:06 
Linen manufactures and yarn. ' : : : 614 | — 
Apparel and slops ° . . . — | 5°59 
Leather, wrought and unwrought : ; «| 258 -- 
Machinery: steam engines : : , 227 | — 
Metals : copper wrought and unw rought ‘ ‘ ‘ 2:79 -— 
Chemical products, &e. . : : : ; ; — | 10°75 
Hardware and cutlery : j ‘ : : ; 11°48 ~- 
Jute manufactures and yarn 28 — 





Total . ‘ ‘ ‘ | 137°74 | 5040 
‘ ‘ . 1 | 
Coals | 


(1) Exports of Coal are exports of national capital, not exports of national industry. 
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B.—The seven Foreign Countries whose actual Increase of Exports of Home-pro- 
duction exceeded the actual Increase in Exports of British Goods from the 
United Kingdom, during 1890-1899 as compared with 1880-1889.' 


Counters Increase in Exports 
niry. | duri1 1890-1209, 


Millions, 


United States. , : : 7) 429 
Holland? . : , :, : 339 
Germany . ; , : ; ; 153 
Belgium . ' ’ ; : ; 94 
Argentine Republic ' ; 81 
Russia ; : , ; ; . 69 
Japan . ° ° . , . 66 
United Kingdom : : ; : 64 


C.—A comparison between British Exports and the World’s Imports. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
During 1890-1599,! as compared with 1880-1889, 
the rate of increase in the Imports from all 
sources into all Foreign Countries was . 11 per cent. increase. 
During 1891-1900, as compared with 1881-1890, 
the rate of increase in British Exports trom 
the United Kingdom into all Foreign 
| Countries was : : : ; ; ; 4 per cent. increase. 
| 





BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


During 1890-1899,! as compared with 1880-1889, 

the rate of increase in the Imports from all 
sources into all British Possessions was  . 17 per cent. increase. 

During 1891-1900, as compared with 1881-1890, 

the rate of decrease in British Exports from 

| the United Kingdom into all British Pos- 
sessions was. . ; ; : ‘ . 1 per cent. decrease. 





(1) These periods are one year behind the periods compared in Table A, for the 
reason that British official returns which relate to the trade of foreign countries are 
always one year behind the returns which relate to British trade. In both instances 
the most recent official returns have been used. 

(2) Some of Holland’s nominal exports do not actually belong to Holland, but to 
other countries that use Dutch ports. But this large increase occurred, even though 
it does not all belong to Holland. 
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Ir is no paradox to say that the sudden collapse of the national 
resistance offered by the Boers until the month of February, 1900, 
was due to a great extent to their early successes. 

A steady advance of the British forces from the Orange River or 
the Tugela towards Pretoria would have had the effect of con- 
solidating the remaining resistance of the republics. Each step 
gained by the invader would have brought him into contact with a 
body of defenders not merely more numerous as the outposts were 
successively driven in, but more experienced in precisely that kind of 
warfare of which they eventually learned the value—too late. And, 
a point of at least equal importance, they would have so far learned 
also to mistrust the assurances of the predikants as to develop their 
own resources and fighting capacity to the utmost. The proverb 
about God and the big battalions implies no disrespect to Him. 

In the religious aspect of the aims and policy of the Boers lies 
the explanation of much that is otherwise difficult to understand. 
The conviction, as genuine as that of Medina Sidonia and his men, 
that they were the instruments, by a very special and exclusive 
favour, of a wrathful and omnipotent God, was the immediate cause 
of much of the curious strategy employed by the Republics at the 
beginning of the war. For example, the strange inaction of the 
burghers on the frontier between Cape Colony and the Free State 
during the first months of the war was in a great measure due to the 
comminations of Mount Ebal.’ 

During the brilliant weeks that followed the eleventh of February, 
and closed in the occupation of Bloemfontein, the development of the 
Field-Marshal’s strategy, and the swift reversal of the tables by his 
operations were watched at home with a sense of almost unutterable 
relief, and the shock of an almost incredulous happiness. 

What it then meant to the Boers has received little attention. What 
it will mean in the future has received almost none. And yet it has 
been hardly less than the scotching of the Christianity of an entire 
nation. 


(1) The writer was assured that a vast majority of the older Boers refused to 
‘‘remove their neighbour’s landmark’’ by occupying positions across the railway in 
Griqualand West, till their scruples had been appeased by a rehearsal of the story of 
Waterboer and the somewhat questionable manner in which the land through which the 
railway runs—and in which the diamonds are found—was acquired from the Free State 


by Great Britain. 
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On the evening of the surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg the 
story of the sudden disillusionment of the Boers was told to the 
writer by a Transvaal doctor. A brassade on his left arm enabled 
him to escape the lot of the four thousand prisoners of war, who 
were even then halting at Klipdrift, the first stage of the long trek 
that ended in St. Helena. He was a man of cultivation and observa- 
tion, and few perhaps could have told as well and as vividly the tale 
that for dramatic intensity and tragedy is rivalled by no other 
passage of the war. 

One incident is worth recording. The toast of the sovereign 
possesses a peculiar solemnity on active service, and the smallest mess 
observes the nightly custom with the utmost reverence. At dinner 
that night the only drink that was to be had was Cape smoke and 
the very foul water of the Modder that flowed sluggishly at our feet 
through the dust-laden mimosas and willows of the bank. But the 
toast of “The Queen” was perhaps never drunk with deeper 
earnestness. 

The doctor tacitly declined to join us. Tactlessly, perhaps, but, as 
it proved, fortunately, some light reference to the omission was 
made. He replied with quiet civility that he did not admit the 
suzerainty. He was, of course, assured that no one was in the least 
expecting him to do so. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, the Boer lifted his tin mug and in 
a voice quiet but distinct enough, he said: “To the best woman in 
the world, Queen Victoria.” 

It was a letter of introduction that will perhaps seem as sufficient 
to the reader as it then did to the writer. 

The narrative of the retreat and the fall of the hopes of the 
Republics was, as he told it, tremendous in its simplicity. The 
history of the war from the standpoint of the Boers falls into two 
sharply defined periods, and of the transition from one to the other 
it may be said that if the essence of tragedy lies in disillusionment as 
wellas in ruin, no bitterer has been played to its end on any stage. 

We are apt to misunderstand the relative importance of the war 
to the two opposing sides. On ours, there was indeed a knowledge 
of the utter necessity of it, tempered by a sporting regret that it had 
become neeessary for a great nation to extinguish a small one. We 
had also to support us the feeling that the reputation of the Empire 
for justice had at all costs to be maintained, a certain resentment 
caused by years of the enemy’s insolence, and perhaps also, from a 
more human point of view, the remembrance that last time the 
verdict had been given unfairly against us through the weakness of 
those whom we had chiefly trusted. Still, the general feeling was 
simply that it had been forced upon us, that it had to be, and that we 
were going through with it,—no very inspiring convictions. 
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But to the Boers the war assumed a very different aspect. To them 
it was to be nothing less than the crowning of the hopes of the favoured 
children of God. For twenty years the righteousness of the burghers’ 
cause had been preached, directly or indirectly, from every pulpit in 
the land. The successes of 1881 were held before the eyes of the 
rising generations as but the earnest and foretaste of the triumph 
that should be theirs in His good time. And the time had come. 
The predikants did not shrink from the logic of the situation. More 
than one minister had openly proclaimed from his place in the bare 
and unlovely white-washed barn that receives the devout Boer on 
Sundays, that should the “rooineks” gain but a single success, he 
for one would there and then renounce his faith in God; and the 
pious blasphemy had been heard with a growl of approval. 

And as the burghers looked back over the events of 1899, they 
could but admit that all had gone as the predikants had foretold. 
Kast and west alike the chosen people of God had been triumphant. 
Kimberley and Ladysmith lay in the hollow of their hand, and with 
a mighty hand and by the thin line of peasant riflemen Jehovah 
had again and again thrust back the flower of the British army in 
the attempt to relieve the helpless garrisons. 

From the President’s stoep in Pretoria to the least shelter that 
protected a burgher in his vigil in the trenches, there was a deep 
feeling of certainty and triumph that owed its strength to religion as 
much as to pride. 

Of this self-complacent anticipation during the early weeks of 
1900, it is difficult to draw the true picture so that it may be under- 
stood by the home-keeping Englishman. It is true that in their 
praises the strain of Non Nobis was always blended with Ze Deum, 
but the Boers did not fail to realise that they had fully deserved of 
the Lord their great success. Had they not proved that they possessed 
the faith which can remove mountains by the very fact of having 
undertaken and even initiated a war against a foe so enormously 
their superior in numbers, training and equipment. For it was no 
longer necessary to strengthen the resolution of the burghers by 
minimising the forces of the Queen. Of course, after the custom of 
all primitive peoples, the defeat of the enemy increased his numbers 
threefold, but it was the sober fact that they had succeeded in 
holding ignominiously in check the picked battalions of the Imperial 
forces, and the fact did not lose its significance in the hands of the 
astute men of God. 

It was pleasant to lie out all day among the dry bents that raised 
themselves between the boulders along the crest of Magersfontein 
and watch the aimless movements and thin bugles in the camp of 
the British miles away below, half hidden in the eternal dust-storm 
of the veld, till sunset whitened their camp-fires and the, first quick 
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signal of the searchlight slanted up to the clouds from the railway 
line. 

_—- = m—--- The Boers knew the opening 
K B so well, and the answering flare behind them from the 
timbering of De Beers’ head showed them that the doomed inhabi- 
tants of Kimberley had seen, and were ready to keep up, the 
despairing conversation through another night. 

A silk standard of the Free State had just arrived from the 
women of Ficksburg—a gift to the victorious Cronje. Along the 
central bar of orange ran the quaint boast, EBEN-HAE-Z-E-R. 
Hitherto, God had indeed helped them. Hitherto! 

There had been no attempt on the part of the British to advance. 
January had come and gone, and the Boers had but strengthened 
their position. From the predikants they had heard of the appalling 
casualties suffered by the rooineks, of the imminent intervention of 
Europe, of the mutiny of the Imperial troops, of the revolution in 
England against this ill-starred campaign: indeed, were not the 
very terms of peace offered by Lord Salisbury within the knowledge 
of Cornet Du Plessis? In His own season the God of their fore- 
fathers, whose hand was almost visibly stretched out over the people 
of His choice, would terminate a situation that had long ceased to be 
a struggle. Meanwhile, it was tiresome to be kept out on com- 
mando. 


It was a strange thing that first disquieted the minds of the 
Boers. 

In spite of the efforts of the ministers to conceal it, the report 
that a day had been set apart in England as a day of national 
humiliation and intercession spread suddenly among the burghers. 
The effect was of a kind that will not be understood by those 
who have not come in contact with the stern Old Testament 
fanaticism of the Dopper congregation. The threshing-floor of 
Ornan the Jebusite was far more real a place to the devout Boer 
than the unholy purlieus of Westminster or London. Without the 
least affectation this intercession in the day of punishment was 
regarded by many as the most terrible as well as the least expected 
weapon that the English could use, and among even the most irre- 
ligious there ran a sudden foreboding of ill. They were not long 
left in doubt. By reason of the very unwillingness of the Church 
party to publish the news at once, the realisation of the worst 
fears of the Republics followed this first qualm as the thunder 
follows the flash. 

Among the many passages of the war that in their nature, their 
result, or their lesson deserve attention, this also is a thing worth 
remembering. The re-statement of the fact will carry very different 
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importance to different readers, but the fact remains: the day on 
which French crossed into the enemy’s country on an expedition 
that relieved Kimberley and Ladysmith, captured Cronje and the 
flower of the Boer army, occupied Bloemfontein, and utterly broke 
the national resistance of the two Republics, was the 11th of 
February. And the 11th of February was the actual day set apart 
in England for the intercession. 

Whatever may have been thought at home, the effect upon the 
Boers was overwhelming. 

From a military point of view, the conception of the great flanking 
movement which has now become historic was as superb as its 
execution. No power the Boers could exert, weapons, faith, self- 
confidence, position, experience, courage—nothing could avail them 
now. 

The story of Cronje and Albrecht, the only man in the force 
qualified to foresee the result of the operations of Lord Roberts, is 
characteristic. Early on the morning of the 12th the latter warned 
his chief that his flank would be turned if the reports that were 
vaguely brought in by natives proved to be correct. ‘The English 
are moving thirty or forty miles a day, and you will be cut off.” 

But Cronje was contemptuous. “I know these English; they 
cannot move more than ten miles a day, and they cannot move three 
days from the railway. Hold your tongue.” 

The warning repeated on the 13th and 14th met with the same 
reception. Cronje believed that the British troops—if they had 
moved at all, for were not their tents before his very eyes ?—were 
plodding through the dry waterless district of Ramdam, miles from 
their cherished railway, and with food barely sufficient to last them 
till they reached the nearest drifts of the Riet, where the few de- 
fenders could easily be reinforced from Magersfontein and Jacobsdal 
as soon as the news of their approach were confirmed. 

Actually,—the imagination quickens at the picture—French was at 
this moment driving a line like a ploughshare across country with 
six thousand sabres and sixty guns, hurling aside or neglecting the 
puny opposition that confronted him here and there. Here were no 
tactics, no skilful dispositions; this was strategy pure and simple, 
a blunt well-sped course with thundering hoofs from dam to drift, 
from drift to dam, from dam to drift again, faster than the driven- 
in outposts could bring the scared news to their general at Olivants- 
fontein. It was a race against time, and at any cost in animals or 
men the pace must be kept. The jolting, bounding field guns, 
keeping the gait as well as the horse, rattled across the vleis, and 
crashed over the dongas of the open deserted Free State. The 
horses, soft yet from the sea voyage, could be allowed no mercy, and 
one in five dropped dead from sheer exhaustion and overwork before 
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the thinned survivors of the column drew rein a week later below 
the kopjes of Koodoosrand. 

If a horse fell, there it lay; it was cut clear and the rest went on 
without it; there was no other to take its place. Rest there was 
none, save what a night halt of four or five hours, or the enforced 
delay at a drift could give; the hurrying column was in the saddle 
by three in the darkness, and long after sunset had won its way to 
the last possible drift or dam, for water alone decided the length of 
each day’s journey in this land of utter and everlasting drought. And 
all the time the weary infantry pressed on doggedly in the rear. 

Look ata map. The fixed points rise ahead and swing behind in 
the dust that loiters and hangs long in the wake of the relieving 
force. Graspan, with its silent memories of blood and its aching 
desolation ;—Ramdam, with its screen of poplars and its reservoir of 
foul water at the head of the ringing vlei;—De Kiel’s steep drift 
with the protecting kopjes crined with lobed cactus for all the world 
like painted tin ;—the dry, flat, crescent pans of Kopjeskraal and 
Blaauuwbosch ;—at length the grey-green vegetation of Klip Drift 
on the Modder, the last stage but one on the feverish course—then the 
final deep furrow driven home through the quinces and mimosas of 
Abons Dam to the high city on the lonely ridge. Each and all were 
seen before an eternal but ever different horizon of mother-of-pearl 
flat-stretched beneath the molten sun, and through the throat-searing 
dust that rose from under the hoofs of the vanguard. And always 
below them at their horses’ feet the deep-scored ruts in the red earth 
ran from beneath the wheels of the backward-trailing guns ahead. 

It is nearly done. The steel fingers are creeping up behind the 
unconscious enemy, and in a few hours the cage will be complete. 

Roberts from his station at Modder River had made his cast, and this 
is the visible whirl and throw of the whistling net that he isswinging 
half-circle round his opponent. Mirmillo threw away his sword and 
fled mother-naked from his prize, swerving from under the meshes by 
a hair’s-breadth, but the net was to be cast again backhanded before 
even it had been gathered afresh into the gladiator’s. hand, and 
from that second cast there was to be no escape. Many men could 
perhaps have thrown the net well or badly once; it was the second 
cast that demanded the master’s hand. 

To us the operation was the strong execution of a clear and 
brilliant manceuvre. To the Boers it was hardly less than the 
snapping of the bone in God’s arm, for the news of the day of inter- 
cession had barely reached the burghers before orders spread like 
wildfire through the lines that the position was to be evacuated, oxen 
inspanned, and an instant flight to Bloemfontein begun without even 
waiting to load anything but ammunition. Grazing cattle were to be 
abandoned, and unloaded provisions left on the veld where they lay. 
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The orders were carried out only too eagerly in the panic that at 
once set in among the scared and disorganised burghers. 

The terrified horde, leaderless and in dismay, streaming away to 
the east, covered the veld with their sweating, swerving, under-oxened 
teams. No man returned to pick up anything. Clothing, bandoliers, 
telescopes, drink—hollands in square bottles, and London gin in 
round—bedding, mats, books, cards, photographs, all the trumpery 
treasures that the Boers carried with them to the front, everything 
except rifles and ammunition was abandoned in the trenches where 
it lay. All was left to fall into the hand of the enemy while the 
scared burghers, every man’s terror adding to the fear of the next 
man, pushed wildly across the undulating levels that had so recently 
been their safe line of communication to the east. 

In their terror the Boers did a thing that nothing but the extremity 
of abject need could have induced, a thing totally against every 
tradition of their veld life. They overdrove the beasts. 

South African oxen will go for a winter at two miles an hour, but 
not for ten hours at three. Protest they make none; when the 
limit of their endurance is reached they lie down and die without a 
previous symptom. The terrified burghers lashed their beasts into 
a scurry, and Paardeberg became their Golgotha. 

Within three hours of the first news of the forcing of Klip Drift 
and the reinforcement of the cavalry, there was a cataract of strain- 
ing bullocks and shouting men pouring down the eastern slopes of 
Olivantsfontein. The dust rose in long, tawny columns as the pick- 
footed kine scrambled ahead with muzzles uplifted and eyes glancing 
backward in terror, swarming, huddling and checking under the 
sjambok. Every man asked of his neighbour what all knew and 
none dared answer. There, there, somewhere to the south there was 
a huge column of racing horses and guns tearing forward to cut off 
their retreat, and rumours came every hour uncertainly that their 
numbers were legion and their pace as the pace of the homing locust 
cloud. 

A halt of half-an-hour at Benaauuwheid’s dam enabled Cronje to 
impose some temporary semblance of order. But the halt was 
disturbed by a bitter dispute between the Boer general and his two 
most important lieutenants, Delarey and Villebois-Mareuil. These 
utterly refused to join in this mad project of retreating upon 
aud defending Bloemfontein. They protested most strongly against 
the exposure of a disordered force along its whole flank to the 
British advance, but their arguments fell on deaf ears, and they took 
their own way with their commandos to Boshof. 

All through the morning the stampede lengthened itself out in the 
eye of the sun, and the edges of the two forces actually met a few 


miles south-east of Olivantsfontein. But Cronje had retained the 
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better fighters to act as a rearguard, and it was only a fringe of those 
who had been the first to decamp, that half-heartedly occupied the 
twin folds that ring in the long wirestrung vlei that stretches below 
De Villiers’ farm. The spirit of Dogberry was abroad in the host, 
and it was generally felt that if only the British would pass on to 
the visible relief of Kimberley and ignore the opposition that was 
weakly offered, it would be the best thing that could happen. So the 
whirlwind of the column stormed on through the outlying districts 
of Alexandersfontein and at last bore over the crest of the ridge and 
swept down to the racecourse, and up again to the city whose mine- 
heads and timberings, spires and forts, had long been seen crowning 
the long rise ahead. 

Kimberley was free. But even as the tired troopers drew rein 
came the urgent orders of the thin red line of the field telegraph, 
and before three in the darkness of Saturday morning the backward 
throw of the net was begun. Roberts sent word that there might 
yet be a chance, and French swept out again to the high eastern 
road beneath “Susanna.” It was the hare on the high road and the 
tortoise on the low road, but the result was not the proverbial one, 
though the enormous start that the tortoise had secured seemed to 
assure him the victory. 

As soon as the last files of the vast wheeling cloud of men and 
horses had dipped behind De Villiers’ farm, Cronje had forced the 
weary beasts on at all costs. There might yet be time to escape 
before the hosts of infantry made good the line that had been forced 
by the cavalry. And by instant action he succeeded—for a time. 
With nearly five thousand men he slipped between the horse and the 
foot of the English, the steady column of his dust rising within 
sight of the tantalized sixth division, who were pent up at the drift, 
and all afternoon watched the long ruddy wreaths slowly draw out 
of sight behind Blaauuwbosch to the north. The rearguard was 
indeed attacked on the following day by Kitchener with a single 
brigade, but the rearguard was by far the least vulnerable part of 
the unwieldly caravan, and the defence was well handled. 

The scenes on the lower road were terrible. No orders were given 
to any except to the rearguard. The rest pushed on, careless of 
everything but their own individual safety, and the authority of the 
general weakened into savage petulance. Hampered by the wagons 
and impedimenta that seemed but ten hours ago so little to have 
saved, the flight was pressed blindly on, though the quick loss of 
cattle compelled the abandonment of now one or two, then of tens 
and scores of wagons where they stuck helpless in the dongas and 
watercourses of the sand-choked plain. 

It was a day of the tensest excitement. From the rear Cronje 
feared little. The start he had was so enormous that no hammering 
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against the rearguard could be efficiently supported by the British 
infantry, and the cavalry were without doubt resting in Kimberley 
after their splendid work. Still, a native had brought in a disquieting 
rumour. 

Friends and an almost impregnable position lay but a few miles 
ahead of him. One of two drifts, Koodoosrand or Wolveskraal, was 
the winning post of the race, and already the poplars of Osfontein 
could be seen in the clear air across the river. Still there was no 
sign of the enemy in any direction but the rear. Cronje was going 
to take no risks. He rode ahead and ordered the vanguard to make 
for the nearer of the two drifts, Wolveskraal, although the passage 
was not nearly so good as that of Koodoosrand, five miles up-stream. 
Once across he was safe. 

It was a great occasion. In front, the blind plunging along of 
the rabble of wagons beneath the hissing whips; behind, the sound 
of guns pounding all day. All along, the road was blocked by the 
carcases and broken carts that had fallen by the way. And all the 
while on the parallel north road ten miles away, behind them, 
beside them, at last before them, there swung along the deci- 
mated but dogged remains of the English cavalry that had set 
out seven days before from beside the railway line. Small as they 
were in numbers, they were yet travelling three miles to the Boers’ 
one. Could the republicans be headed off even now, at the very 
chimes of the twelfth hour? It was a question of hours. Soon it 
became a question of minutes. Neither side could see the other. 

The ribbon of dusty green that gnawed through the plain of 
Paardeberg ahead was getting closer and closer. The river bed was 
scouted and found empty; from that direction there was clearly 
nothing to be feared. 

The leading horsemen trippled down the slight slope of the veld 
towards the water, and the long caravan nosed forward behind them 
across the burnt and desolate sage brush by a hundred converging 
tracks. 

The foremost horses descended the steep bank hard by the red 
house that marked the drift, and slanted diagonally across the knee- 
deep ford. A few hard plunges and the south bank was won. Ia 
that moment the Boer general, who from the north bank had been 
conducting the passage of the river, must have felt the thrill of 
victory after a desperate struggle: sweating with relief he loudly 
thanked God. 


A shell from beneath the low-lying ridge of Koodoosrand to his 
left front came slithering and sliding through the upper air. It burst 
into a white cloud over the vanguard, and Cronje and the Boer cause 
were lost. Percevat Lanpon. 








GROUSE DISEASE AND A POSSIBLE PREVENTION. 


Dvurinec the small-pox scare some few cases occurred on the 
Essex shore opposite the hospital ships, and it was then roundly 
asserted, and as strenuously denied, that the disease had been air 
borne. Cow-pox, given by vaccination, is supposed to be precisely 
the same disease as small-pox, but after its bacteria have Leen rendered 
less potent by cultivation in the calf. If this is so, is it not curious 
that a house full of vaccinated people never give the protective, or 
mild form of the disease to persons in the same house? These reflec- 
tions on the disease most known, and first placed under protective 
control, are sufficiently disquieting to make one very careful indeed 
about accepting facts, or stating opinions on that bugbear to sport— 
the grouse disease. In the whole range of subjects discussed by 
sportsmen, there is not one that raises more difference of opinion 
than the periodical visitation of this murrain amongst the most 
glorious of all game birds. There is something mystic and weird 
about this letting loose of death upon the hills, that not only over- 
whelms the superstitious Highlander of the keeper class, but almost 
brings awe to the Saxon out for his holiday, when a sudden plague 
obliges him unwillingly to notice the forces of nature at all. 

Often has the history of the grouse disease been written in much 
such terms as these. The birds came through the winter splendidly. 
It was cold, but they were never in better feather at nesting time, 
and they exhibited a superabundance of health by laying more than 
the average nests full-of eggs. They began to sit with every pros- 
pect of a splendid 12th of August for the guns. The grouse were 
plentiful on some moors, on others somewhat scarce, on some few 
they swarmed, and old keepers said there were too many left on those 
moors for health. Suddenly, when the eggs were in some cases half 
incubated, in others, after the birds were hatched, dead birds began 
to be seen about ; some were found stiff and cold upon their nests ; 
others were picked up by the water-side; some died in apparently 
splendid condition ; others as if they had been wasting away for 
some time. In three weeks from the first alarm the moors had not a 
tenth of the grouse upon them that were there; the prospects of 
sport before described as glorious are reduced to nil, and the old 
keepers declare there should not be “‘a shot upon the hull”’ for three 
years at the least. 

Nature ordains that there shall be disease and death, but modern 
science tends to prove that there must be communication between the 
diseased and the healthy, direct or indirect, to cause these apparently 
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spontaneous outbreaks. How the grouse disease is carried on from 
one to another has perplexed medical men, bacteriologists and 
sportsmen alike, and many have been the theories advanced. A 
great many of these theories, in view of modern experiments in 
the laboratory, as well as on the moors, can be eliminated, and to do 
this may prove useful, if for no other reason than because it will 
indicate a few simple experiments that may reduce the possible causes 
of contagion down to one. I think we can very nearly do that now, 
if not quite. Old Dougall, the gun maker, had a great following at 
one time, when he expressed very strong opinions that the disease 
was water borne. He saw the dead birds, by dozens, at the sides 
of the streams; he was aware that every flood, or spate as it is 
in Scotland, would carry down the corpses; and he believed that the 
grouse which drank of the contaminated water would surely die. It 
looked so reasonable that few were inclined to disbelieve it, and the 
corpses were collected and burnt, or buried, in deference to such 
good reasoning. But since that time Dr. Klein has investigated 
the disease and believes he has discovered the bacteria that create 
it. He did not have live grouse to experiment on, unfortunately, 
but he did succeed in making cultivations from diseased grouse blood 
that when introduced into the blood of other creatures gave them 
what was apparently the grouse disease. But if his experiments 
can be relied upon, one of the things they established was that 
you could not by any means give grouse disease through the 
alimentary canal. For the present, then, the late Mr. Dougall’s 
theory of water-borne disease must be dismissed. 

Two other old theories that have seen much service are that disease 
is caused by over-stocking, and spread by over-crowding. It does 
not concern us very much to discover how it happens that the first 
grouse falls victim ; over-stocking means a small food supply, and it 
is quite easy to imagine that any grouse attacked with the bacteria 
of grouse disease would fall victim in scarcity as soon, or sooner, than 
in plenty. But over-stocking and absence of food can have nothing 
to do with the spreading of the complaint, for it frequently cleared 
moors where but a few patriarchal old birds kept watch and ward 
upon the high tops, with many hundreds of acres of good heather to 
call their own. Besides, the disease often breaks out on moors in 
spring, when the stock is but a breeding one, a tenth, perhaps, of 
the autumnal grouse crop, and when the new heather shoots are 
bursting into life and health. Over-stocking and want of food must 
be treated as one, and I think dismissed together, because although 
there sometimes appears to be a shortness of food when disease 
appears, yet at others there is a shortness of grouse stock and a 
plethora of heather. 

The over-crowding theory is open to much the same argument. 
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In the autumn and winter grouse are sometimes in great packs, and 
occasionally they suffer from disease then, but this is very rare. At 
any rate, it is quite as common for the first appearance of disease 
to be when the birds are nesting, and when, therefore, no two birds 
are near to any other two throughout the moors; often they are 
hundreds of yards removed from each other, sometimes nearer some- 
times further, and considering that a grouse occupies but a four or 
five inch square, and the small volume of air it breathes, it seems 
inconceivable that its breath should convey the contagion to the next 
mountain, aye, and to the next county, within a few days. Referring 
again to Dr. Klein’s experiments, he found that the disease was to be 
given from the breath; but to effect this he had to confine the 
diseased and the healthy together under one cloth, and so leave them 
for a whole night. Upon that experiment I should say that grouse 
in the nesting-time could not possibly inhale enough of the breath of 
others to run the remotest chance of contagion. I must then give 
the “ go by” to both those old theories, and I regard over-stocking 
as a factor not necessarily present at the outbreak of disease, and 
over-crowding as one generally absent. 

The general view that sportsmen now take of the treatment of 
moors is based on a counsel of despair, when fairly looked at. They 
drain and water their moors, which are costly undertakings; burn 
the heather regularly, and then take good care that the grouse stock 
is shot down below the high water mark of the great seasons of the 
past, which they believe to have had something to do with the disease 
outbreaks that followed them. That is to say because there have 
been periodical visitations of disease, and also periodical years of 
great plenty, they assumed that the plenty caused the disease ; 
whereas, when fairly looked at it is much more certain that the 
disease caused the grouse population of one season to be comparatively 
high by undue interference in other years. It is absolutely certain, 
in fact, that disease has caused the bad years, but it is likely enough 
to be only another of those ill-considered, and frequent inferences, 
derived from alternating successions of events, to imagine that 
plenty has caused disease. It might be just as accurate to infer of 
destructive wars, that have depopulated countries, that they have 
been the necessary outcome of a large increase of population. I 
know that a ready answer to this is forthcoming, the bags of grouse 
since driving began have been increasing yearly, it is said, but this 
statement is not quite a correct one. The best season there ever has 
been was before driving began in Scotland—it was in 1872. Yet 
although more grouse were killed in England, where driving the 
birds to the guns had some time before begun, this was not so in 
Scotland ; for although there were vastly more birds that season than 
ever have been known in that country since, there have sometimes 
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been more killed later than in 1872. The reason of this is that 
before driving began the grouse were masters of the situation ; when 
they chose to get wild there was an end of shooting, and there was 
always a standing army of old retainers watching the fortresses of the 
hills from the tops that never did help to fill the bags, but were always 
there to be seen. In other words, less breeding than formerly will 
now fill bigger bags by reason of the greater power of man to control 
the grouse stock. 

The fashionable policy, therefore, is to improve the moors at great 
expense, so as to enable them to carry a larger stock of grouse on the 
one hand, but to take very good care on the other that they never 
have a very large breeding stock left ; it is paradoxical, but the fear 
of disease is at the bottom of it. It is not economy and it is not 
based on science. 

The next supposed cause of disease was an internal parasite 
discovered by Dr. Spencer Cobold in many diseased grouse, but 
this parasite has not been detected in many other grouse that have 
obviously died from disease. The next theory was similar and the 
reply to it is also similar, it was at one time thought that tape- 
worm was the cause of disease; the writer well remembers how 
horribly too plentiful tape-worm was in 1873 before the great 
outbreak of disease that followed. It is certain, however, that some 
diseased grouse have not shown the presence of these parasites ; 
but that, of itself, proves nothing, as it may very likely be that 
the first rise in temperature caused by the fever acts as a vermifuge. 
It is more likely, as tape-worm is only found in the alimentary 
canal, that Dr. Klein’s discovery applies here too, and that if the 
disease cannot be given by the mouth, tape-worm cannot give it 
either. If, however, it should turn out that parasites have anything 
to do with the matter it will no doubt be found that it is only 
as hosts, for the bacteria, that they are harmful. Against any 
idea of this sort must be set the way the disease travels in zones, 
similar to the passage of swarms of locusts, only, unlike them, 
it is invisible in itself, and attacks only animal and not vegetable 
life. It would be difficult to understand tape-worm acting in 
this way, and spreading disease as rapidly as the grouse disease 
extends. 

But there are reasons, all the same, for believing that the disease 
must be spread by a host; for even if we were to assume that, like 
the disease germs contained in the soil, it came up from the peat 
itself, there is no proof of any disease germs passing from the 
soil into the blood of any animals whatever, without a conveying 
medium. That is to say, the breathing of the air, is not itself 
hurtful, as it was supposed to be before malarial fever and yellow 
jack were both traced to a conveying host. Now they are proved 
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to be imparted to the human in exactly the same way as hydro- 
phobia is imparted by the rabid dog, only in both cases the biter is 
an insect. 

In considering what can possibly convey the grouse disease in the 
manner it is conveyed we have to exclude everything that is equally 
present in summer, autumn, spring and winter; because in the hard 
weather the grouse disease sometimes lingers, but does not spread. 
If it were the air that conveyed the germs, and if it were scarcity 
that caused disease to spread, then we should look for its worst 
effects in winter, but that is unquestionably the period of cleansing 
the moors; it is looked forward to by old keepers to stamp out 
the disease. But it very frequently happens that although the 
disease of the autumn does not show in the winter, it breaks out 
in the following spring with redoubled vigour. 

There is only one certain sign of coming disease amongst the 
grouse that I am aware of. It is an absence, or partial absence, of 
the leg feathering that so frequently distinguishes these birds in 
the shooting seasons in which the autumnal visitations of the murrain 
appear. 

Is there any possible circumstance connected with the moors that 
could act in warm weather and not in cold; and also anything that 
could injure grouse more when their legs were badly feathered than 
when they were in full feather? I can only think of one thing that 
would be likely to do so; for the sake of the warmth required it must 
be looked for in insect life, and because well-feathered legs seem to 
secure the birds, it must be looked for in an insect unable to reach 
protected legs, that is, a very small biting insect. I think these cir- 
cumstances point to the midge as the almost undoubted conveyance 
of the grouse disease from diseased to non-infected birds. Often as 
I have seen midges on dead grouse fresh killed, and upon diseased 
birds at the point of death, it never occurred to me to connect them 
with the disease until I sat down to try and eliminate all the impos- 
sible theories, and to consider what surroundings of the grouse were 
peculiarly connected with the appearance of the fatal malady. 

If insects, or midges, do convey the disease, it may be that there 
are different kinds of them, some of which are innocent and others 
deadly. Some insects lie in the ground for some years before they 
come out as mature beings. In fact they are periodicals, but not 
annuals ; in recollection of this cireumstance it is curious to reflect 
that diseases, not only of grouse in Scotland, but of hares (jack 
rabbits) in Canada, have periodical visitations of plagues. I would 
not like to suggest that the periods of one are connected with the 
periods of the other, but it may be so. If that be the case, the com- 
mon midge fly is not the factor to be sought out and slain in connec- 
tion with the grouse disease; but there is no sufficient proof of exact 
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periods, but quite the contrary, in the appearances of the grouse 
disease. And I am inclined to believe that whenever one solitary 
grouse, in the warmer months, falls victim to the grouse disease, a 
host of midges suck in the poison and convey it wherever the wind 
takes them to the neighbourhood of other grouse that they can bite. 

Luckily the proof is very easily applied, it does not even need a 
bacteriologist to trace the bacteria in the midge fly, but it only 
requires some midges that have attacked diseased grouse to be 
brought into contact with others that have been caught up on 
healthy moors; and this should be done right away in the low- 
lands, where not a grouse exists for many miles. 

If this should be found a correct estimate, the possibility of re- 
ducing the number of midges might become a practical question, 
probably not a difficult one either, but that is another story, and it 
is at present premature to consider it. 

G. TraspaLE-Buck gu. 








SHAKESPEARE’s “ HAMLET.” 


Tue interest of Ham/et is inexhaustible. Mankind will go on talk- 
ing about the play, and I hope enjoying it, to the end of time. 
There are many aspects in which the subject has been treated, some 
more or less fallacious; but there is one that is not yet worn thread- 
bare, the historical aspect. By this I do not mean any close connec- 
tion with the facts of history, although it is certainly remarkable 
that the series of great dramas, in which the tone of Shakespeare 
deepened—in which he revealed the inmost secrets of human 
personality, and measured all the possibilities of good and evil, 
should have begun at the time when the great reign of Elizabeth 
became overclouded as it drew towards the melancholy close, and the 
poet’s friend, Southampton, was involved in the conspiracy of Essex. 
I mean that the plays themselves should be considered with reference 
to their chronological sequence, and in the light of their antecedents, 
literary and dramatic. Just as Romeo and Juliet, that exquisite 
love-lyric, nearly coincided in time with Richard I/., in which the 
poet’s subtle originality and skill appeared for the first time in their 
own genuine colours, so the more serious tragedies that mark the 
maturity of his genius were contemporary with the Roman plays. 
For whatever reason, the dramatist has passed from a lighter to a 
graver mood; his favourite now is not Prince Hal, but Hamlet. 

In this great period, there is an advance, not only in depth of 
characterization, but in constructive power. In this respect an 
instructive parallel may be drawn between Shakespeare’s tragedies 
and the great masterpieces of antiquity. The differences only make 
the resemblance more suggestive, because it is so obviously uncon- 
scious and unintentional. The marvel of Shakespeare’s psychological 
insight, the breadth of his canvas, and the demand of an English 
audience for constant bustling action, or rather activity, on the 
stage, have obscured the fineness of the proportions, and the inevit- 
able onward movement of the action in the truer sense; whereas the 
perfection of form which is so apparent in Sophoclean tragedy, has 
blinded critics to the subtle delineation of character in which 
Sophocles is also a master, though within a narrower range. I have 
formerly tried to show that in every great tragedy the action may be 
traced through five stages, the start, the rise, the height, the change, 
the close. This principle is equally applicable to the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, and to Othello or Macbeth. There is another way in 
which the growth of serious drama in England and in Attica may 
be compared. Both rested on familiar legends handed down by 
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tradition from an earlier and ruder time. There is a stage of all 
such legends in which they reflect the imagination of a coarse and 
semi-barbarous condition of society, and it is by the transformation 
of the crude legend, in barmony with the more refined conceptions 
of his own age, into a thing of beauty, and of something higher 
than beauty, that the creative imagination of the tragic poet pro- 
duces its effects. 

Hence, in studying any great tragedy, three elements have to be 
considered :— 

I. The data of the fable,’ as the poet found it, already familiar to 
his audience from previous treatment in poetry and drama : 

II. The consciousness of his age; the mental atmosphere in the 
midst of which he worked, the time-spirit, already in advance of 
earlier and ruder conceptions. Only when these have been appre- 
ciated can we realise 

III. The poet’s own contribution as he moulds the old material 
afresh, communicating his individual view of life to his audience and 
directing their minds towards the light which his own genius flashes 
forth. Take, for example, the story of Orestes, the “ tale of Pelops’ 
line.” The old fable turned quite simply on the endless burden of 
revenge, the breach in the solidarity of the clan or family which was 
so hard to cure. The crimes of the house of Atreus, whether real or 
fictitious, had become ingrained on the popular imagination. The 
faithless wife had slain her lord, the all-victoriousking. This horror 
was the repetition of other dreadful deeds preceding it, and the 
prelude to others that were to follow. The early poet or chronicler 
gave shape to what had hitherto been vague oral tradition, infusing 
into it more or less of moral feeling, but with a love of the horrible 
for its own sake, which he shared with his audience, and a strain of 
bitterness turning on the idea of fate and of divine malignity, which 
may be described as early pessimism. In this rude form, the tale 
descends to a refined and cultured age, on which the light of newer 
and brighter ideals is beginning to shine, perhaps under the influence 
of some grand national triumph. The great poet of such an age 
transfigures the fable and transfuses it with far-reaching significance. 
Standing on the summit of progress, he looks ahead as far as human 
eye can see, and conveys to others his own deep thoughts through 
the medium of the story. His audience, like children, desire to see 
and hear what is already familiar, but are glad to have it presented 
in a different dress. He meets their wishes and gives far more than 
they demand. 

Thus an Aeschylus in one way, a Sophocles in another, an 

(1) Aristotle loves subtle distinctions: but some recent controversies might have 
been simplified, if he had distinguished more clearly than he has done between Fable, 


Action, Invention, Construction; which are often all loosely included under the 
vague monosyllable ‘‘ Plot.’”?—L. C. 
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Euripides in a third, presented to the Athenians the story which in 
outline was well-known to them from Homer and the lyric poets. 
But he presents it in such a way as to embody and typify his own 
conception of some comprehensive aspect of human life. And thus 
Shakespeare gave his countrymen a new version suited to their needs 
of the Wars of the Roses, of the great crises of Roman history, or 
of the legend of Hamlet or King Lear. ‘The first impression of an 
inexperienced reader is apt to be, Is not this or that incident very 
unnatural? Were ever daughters so heartless as Regan and 
Goneril ? Was ever any old man so infatuated as Lear? But this 
is to misplace the emphasis, and to take the unessential for the 
essential; or, in the language of Mr. Andrew Bradley, the Oxford 
Professor of Poetry, ‘to confuse the subject with the substance ” of 
the poem, the data of the fable which were indispensable with the 
poet’s handling of them. He finds his noblest opportunity in the 
contrast between the horrors of the legend and his own ideal, which 
guides him in moulding the crude matter into a poetic form. 

The Hamlet myth, if I may call it so, existed before Shake- 
speare’s time in at least three shapes: in the chronicle of Saxo 
Grammaticus, the historian of Juteland, written in thirteenth cen- 
tury Latin ; in the French tale of Belleforest, founded on the Italian 
of Bandello, and afterwards translated into English (hence probably 
Nash’s allusion to Italian translations), and in an English tragedy, 
probably by Kyd, the very popular author of the Spanish tragedy. 
This earlier play had been acted repeatedly during the ten years 
before Shakespeare’s Ham/ct was written, and its popularity is shown 
by the frequent quotation of the phrase “ Hamlet, revenge ! ”? which 
seems to have been spoken by the ghost. It appears, therefore, that 
Kyd, in dramatizing the tale of Belleforest, borrowed from “ Seneca 
read by Candlelight,” as other dramatists had done, this piece of 
celestial machinery. 

There has also been lately discovered an Icelandic Saga with a 
peculiar version of the fable, but this was, of course, unknown to the 
Elizabethans, and only shows the widespread interest excited by 
this tale of horror. 

Shakespeare probably drew his materials from the earlier play, 
though he may have glanced also at Belleforest, as there are some 
turns of phrase in common. These, however, may have been antici- 
pated by Kyd. The words “ blood is a beggar,” which Nash quotes 
apparently from Kyd, seem to echo an expression which occurs in 
the tale. 

As the old play is lost, we must go back to Saxo and Belleforest 
for the data on which both plays were founded. 

Hamlet’s father had conquered Norway and England, and had 
married Geruth, a distant kinswoman. The King’s brother, envious 
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of his triumph, had murdered him, and married his queen. Young 
Hamlet was determined on revenge, and to cover his design, like 
Brutus under the Tarquin, or David at Gath, he pretended to be 
mad, But the King suspected him, and sought to entrap him in 
three ways :— 

1. Contriving a private interview between him and his mother, 
while a subservient courtier was hidden behind the tapestry or under 
the straw. Hamlet perceived the trick, slew the courtier, and re- 
proached his mother. 

2. His enemies set as a decoy a young maid who loved him, but 
he held to his purpose, so that this also was in vain. 

3. He was sent on a mission to England, then tributary to Den- 
mark, with companions who bore secret orders for his death. He 
discovered the plot on shipboard, and substituted an order for his 
companions’ death, sealing it with a duplicate of the royal signet 
which he had with him. After adventures in England which do not 
concern us, he returns to Denmark, and with deep cunning over- 
powers the courtiers, whom he has made drunken at a festival, after 
which he beheads the King. Then he harangues his countrymen, and 
ascends the throne. 

There is a sequel to the story, which again concerns us not. 

It is probable that Kyd already introduced a scene with the ghost 
(as I have said), and also that his play ended with the deaths both of 
the King and Hamlet. The premature return from England, which 
is necessary to the plot, may also have been devised by Kyd; and 
the play within the play, a not infrequent incident of Elizabethan 
drama, may likewise have been anticipated. Moreover, as we shall 
see presently, there is reason to think that the earlier play, if Kyd 
were really the author of it, had been revised by another hand, as 
the Spanish tragedy is said to have been by Ben Jonson in his 
youth. What, then, it may be asked, remained for Shakespeare to 
invent? The answer may be given in the blunt language of the 
late Professor Freeman: “ Only everything.” If Kyd’s play sur- 
vived, we should probably feel in comparing it with our Hamlet, as 
in comparing the drama of King Leir and his three daughters, 
which preceded Shakespeare’s Lear, that the genius of Shakespeare 
shone forth more brilliantly and appeared more marvellous than 
ever. 

How this has been effected is Shakespeare’s secret, but the heart 
of the mystery undoubtedly is to be sought in his conception of the 
character of Hamlet. He has transmuted the cunning plotter of 
Saxo and Belleforest into a Prince after his own heart, accomplished 
in all the culture of the Renaissance, not professing philosophy yet 
comprehending more of the wisdom of life than many philosophers, 
with all the wit of Montaigne and a moral nature infinitely deeper, 
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ready to acknowledge that “there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” He is a youth 
whose powers of action when called forth by clear occasion are far in 
advance of his years, but at the same time a youth of genius, who is 
ever reaching towards the ideal, and also gifted with a profoundly 
passionate nature which under happy auspices might have reformed 
the world, but when foiled and turned aside takes refuge in irony 
and outward cynicism. One of such a nature is placed in the rude 
environment which is presented in the old legend, “ Benetted round 
with villanies,” defrauded of his proper right and of the scope belonging 
to it, and having his best feelings outraged by the conduct of those 
who should have been his nearest and dearest friends. The Hamlet 
of Shakespeare planted in the Denmark of the story—there lies the 
gist of the drama. Goethe said that Shakespeare intended to depict 
a great deel laid upon a soul unequal to the performance of it—“ as 
it were, an oak planted in a china vase.” If we invert the image and 
say that Hamlet is the oak, springing from an acorn planted in a 
narrow earthenware pot, I think we shall be nearer to the truth. 
For Hamlet is no weakling. The pathos lies in the contrast between 
what he might have become and the ruin caused by circumstances 
and the wickedness of others, working on his own refined and deep, 
but strongly impassioned, nature. There is also a much-quoted 
saying of Coleridge, to which it is necessary to refer, as it has had 
great influence, and represents a view which was at one time current, 
especially in Germany. “In Hamlet, Shakespeare seems to hee 
wished to exemplify the moral necessity of a due balance bet: . 21 
our attention to the objects of our senses and our meditation on the 
working of our minds—an equilibrium between the real and the 
imaginary worlds.” Not to dwell upon the fallacy of supposing 
Shakespeare to start from a preconceived moral principle, it is true 
that Hamlet’s mind is much thrown back upon itself, and that his 
utterances are tinged with “the pale cast of thought.” They are at 
the same time full of the most pregnant wisdom andthe most exquisite 
wit, to which Shakespeare’s reading of Montaigne may have con- 
tributed. But the preponderance of thought over action is the result 
not of Hamlet’s nature only, but of his environment reacting on his 
nature. One of the greatest charms of the drama is supplied by 
those passages in which we are allowed to perceive something of what 
Hamlet was before the blight of circumstance had fallen upon him. 
We see this in his manner to Horatio, his companion at Wittenberg, 
and to the players whose performances he had enjoyed in happier days. 
But if Hamlet had been a mere dreamer or a student in whom con- 
templation overbalanced action, he could never have been such a 
favourite as he has been with every audience from the first. 

The applause of the “ groundlings,” which infallibly accompanies 
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every performance of the play, is not merely due to the “ sallets in the 
lines,” but to the fact that Hamlet is Hamlet. The judgment of the 
English thinker is too subjective and reminds us of what was said of 
Coleridge himself, that when a thing presented itself in the form of a 
duty it was enough to paralyse his power of action. 

What underlies all else in the person of Hamlet is natural affection 
combined with a keen sense of honour. It is the outrage done upon 
these qualities “in the morn and liquid dew of youth” that makes 
the pathos of the main situation. That one of sucha princely nature, 
of a heart so golden, of such deep tenderness, so accomplished in all 
that might have adorned athrone, should find himself in such a world, 
his father murdered, his mother corrupted, his hopes for life destroyed, 
his love embittered, and nothing left to live for except the doubtful 
and desperate purpose of a questionable revenge, to be followed 
inevitably by his own destruction—that is the tragedy. The circum- 
stances are such as to render effective action impossible, and therefore 
to preclude all action on the part of one who “ looks before and after ” 
as Hamlet does. 

The loving reverence for his father’s memory is continually 
apparent; it breaks forth even through the cynical irony of his 
conversation with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and his cruel banter 
of Ophelia in the play scene. It is the one thing which holds him 
true to his ideal. His faith in womanhood is doubly shattered, his 
love is ruined, although deep within him it yet smoulders, ready when 
challenged to burst into flame; his friendships, all but one, have 
proved hollow and treacherous. That he should retain his belief in 
the “ Divinity that shapes our ends,” in the “ special providence about 
the falling of a sparrow,” attests not only the depth of his nature, 
but the loftiness of that main motive that is so rich within his soul. 
The places where this motive of filial duty comes out most vividly 
are the scene at Court (Act I. Scene II.), the soliloquy after the 
departure of the ghost, and his apostrophe to the apparition in the 
closet scene. 

That Hamlet is faultless, I am far from saying, or that his inherent 
qualities do not contribute to the catastrophe. His own words on the 
platform before seeing the ghost are intended by the poet to apply to 
the speaker himself: ‘The overgrowth of some complexion, Oft 
breaking down the pales and forts of reason.”’ The noble passionate- 
ness, which is inseparable from every tragic personality, contains the 
germ of great failure, as well as great success : 


‘* The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance oft subdue 
To his own scandal.’’ 


I only maintain that the secret of Hamlet’s failure, so far as it can 


be traced to anything in himself, is to be sought not merely in his 
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confession of “ some craven scruple in thinking too precisely of the 
event,”’ but much more in that other confession (to his father’s spirit) 
that he has been “lapsed in time and passion.” 

The circumstances which most effectually foil his purpose—the 
death of Polonius, hastening the voyage to England, the death of 
Ophelia, the quarrel with Laertes, all rise immediately out of the 
profound passionateness of his nature, which has been rendered 
more impetuous through being repressed. There certainly is a tragic 
contrast between ‘“‘ haste me to know it” and “ I know not why this 
thing’s to do.” But it comes less from irresoluteness of character 
than from the impossible nature of the situation. Where Hamlet sees 
his path clear before him, he is resolute enough. ‘Ere he can make 
the prologue to his brains, they have begun the play.” He then 
acts without hesitation and without remorse. 

Hamlet’s madness is, of course, pretended, as in the old story ; 
but first, he is a consummate actor, and his impersonation of madness 
is therefore extremely like reality, proving Shakespeare's knowledge 
of mental pathology; secondly, it is a convenient screen for his 
ironical humour, and, thirdly, although he is throughout profoundly 
rational, yet his organism has been over-strained and shaken, and the 
consequence, in a nature so impassioned and so delicately hung, is a 
condition of unstable equilibrium. This accounts for the few 
occasions where he loses self-control to the ruin of his purpose, and 
for his harsh behaviour and even brutality, especially towards Ophelia. 
Those who think this strange know little of the effect of outraged 
affection in an agonizing crisis upon a young and ardent soul. Nor 
ought Hamlet to be lowered in our opinion if some of his bitterness 
arises from the frustration of his rightful hope of succeeding by 
popular election to the Danish throne. He is one who might well— 


‘« Have scattered blessings o’er a smiling land 
And read his history in a nation’s eyes.”’ 


And the lot which forbids his doing so is due to his uncle’s crime and 
his mother’s guilt. This worldly disappointment is only a part of 
his distress, but it is a real part of it, else he would not be human, 
and Shakespeare’s Hamlet is human to the core. 

So much for the person of the protagonist, which forms the centre 
of interest. ‘To return now to the question of dramatic construction. 
On this some light is thrown by a singular fact. It is now generally 
agreed that what is known as the First Quarto, that of 1603, isa 
pirated edition, giving, in a curtailed and mangled form, a version of 
Shakespeare’s play as it existed then. We cannot hope to arrive at 
any certainty as to the wording of this first draft, which is here so 
utterly corrupted, but there are some differences between the first and 
second quartos, from which probable inferences may be drawn. The 
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name of Corambis for Polonius, and of Montano for Reynaldo, seem 
to have been adopted from the old play, and there are lines apparently 
not garbled, which are certainly not Shakespeare’s, and were probably 
likewise retained. For instance, Ophelia describes Hamlet’s farewell 
visit to her as follows :— 


‘* Oh young Prince Hamlet, the only flower of Denmark, 
He is bereft of all the wealth he had: 
The jewel that adorned his feature most 
[s filched and stolen away. His wit’s bereft him. 
He found me walking in the gallery all alone ; 
There comes he to me with a distracted look, 
His garters lagging down, his shoes untied, 
And fixed his eyes so steadfast on my face 
As if they had vowed this is their latest object. 
Small while he stood, but gripes me by the wrist, 
And then he holds my pulse till with a sigh 
He does unclasp his hold and parts away 
Silent as is the mid-time of the night ; 
And as he went his eye was still on me ; 
For thus his head over his shoulder looked, 
He seemed to find the way without his eyes, 
For out of doors he went without their help 
And so did leave me.”’ 


There is nothing here of Shakespeare, except ‘“‘ he seemed to find 
the way without his eyes.” Nor has the passage any resemblance to 
Kyd, who in versification was a disciple of Marlowe. It must be 
from some hand which had revised the play. The Spanish tragedy 
is known to have been retouched by the youthful Jonson, and possibly 
Jonson’s ’prentice hand may have been here. But there is another 
difference of a deeper kind which, if I am not mistaken, enables us 
to perceive the constructive art of the dramatist actually at work. In 
the First Quarto the suggestion of Corambis (i.e. Polonius) that his 
daughter should be thrown in Hamlet’s way, while he and the King 
should watch their interview unseen, is immediately followed by 
Hamlet’s solitary entrance, the soliloquy ‘‘ To be or not to be,” and 
the painful interview with Ophelia. 

Then comes the scene with Polonius, the mystification of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, the arrival of the players, and the soliloquy, 
“What's Hecuba to him.” Then follows Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’s 
report to the King, Hamlet’s advice to the players, his conversation 
with Horatio, and the play scene. 

In the Second Quarto, as in our copies, the talk with Polonius, the 
conversation with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and the entrance of 
the players leading up to ‘“ What’s Hecuba to him,” also the report 
of the false friends to the King, comes before and not after the great 
soliloquy, and the agonizing scene with Ophelia. This last is fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the play-scene, only prefaced by 
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Hamlet’s advice to the players, in his anxiety that his own lines 
should be well spoken ; and, while they are dressing for the perform- 
ance, his confidential talk with Horatio at this the crisis of his 
fate. Of course, it is just possible that the different arrangement 
may have been due to some blunder of stage management, or to a 
mistake of the copyist. In that case, it would only prove the 
superiority of Shakespeare to his contemporaries. 

But neither of these suppositions is really probable. As there was 
no scenery, managers were not tempted, as they are nowadays, to 
dislocate the author’s arrangement of the scenes, and the pirate 
editor, though he might alter the wording from carelessness or a 
defective memory, could hardly blunder so ingeniously as to alter 
the main outline of the play. It follows, therefore, that the order 
we now have is Shakespeare’s improvement on his own first draft ; 
and how great an improvement ! 

The play scene, with the closet scene which follows it, forms the 
acme or turning-point of the action, which, in the Shakesperian as in 
the Attic drama, always arrives at a considerable distance from the 
end—roughly speaking, at the conclusion of the third act. How 
much more significant is the calm utterance of deep melancholy, and 
the poignant enforced interview with his lost love, awakening an 
agony of wounded affection and suspicion, at the moment when the 
fateful issue was about to be determined, when the cardinal 
discovery was impending, and the need for crushing out “all 
pressures past,’ was more than ever imperative in its demand. That 
at this moment, when the great wave of emotion is at point to 
break, he should have so clear a proof of the frailty of the reed on 
which his heart once leant, is tragic indeed ! and the brooding calm 
of meditation is “the torrent’s smoothness ere it rush below.” The 
“rogue and peasant slave” soliloquy, on the other hand, is in a 
mood of passion which suits the rising intensity of the action, rather 
than its height. It answers rather to the dagger soliloquy in 
Macbeth, or to the meeting with Regan and Goneril before Glouces- 
ter’s castle in King Lear, than to the apparition of Banquo, or to the 
storm upon the heath, the hovel, and the remove to Dover. 

As the scenes are now arranged, the climax is impressive. In the 
order of the First Quarto, the construction is comparatively defective ; 
and I have tried to show that, in this difference, we find the art of 
Shakespeare in course of development. In another point of great 
importance the present editions appear to be at fault, and this perhaps 
indicates that the central portion of the drama is too much drawn 
out. In the earliest editions, whether quartos or folios, there is no 
division into acts; and the partition between Acts III. and IV., due 
to Rowe or some early editor, appears to have been made more 
with regard to the length than to the substance. The natural 
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division seems to be after the words in the fourth scene of Act III. 
“My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth.” For a great pause in 
the action is interposed by Hamlet’s voyage to England, and the 
effect of this is obscured by the present arrangement. As the scenes 
are divided, the fact is not sufficiently impressed on the spectator’s 
mind, that from his exit after the line above quoted, Hamlet is 
absent from the Court, and for most of the time from Denmark. 
The interval is occupied by Ophelia’s mad scenes, and the return 
of Laertes, of which Hamlet, in coming back, is wholly unaware. 
Ife has been absorbed in other thoughts, such as the treachery of his 
professing friends whom he has ‘‘ hoist with their own petard,” and 
the malignant plot against his own life, which he has discovered by 
chance. He is now clearly resolved to act as he shall find oppor- 
tunity—all cause for further hesitation is removed. But for the 
moment his thoughts have been withdrawn from the immediate scene 
of his sorrow and the frustration of his schemes, and his mind has 
wandered to a calm though sombre contemplation of human things. 
This aloofness, as I may call it, would be presented with even greater 
force than it is, if the acts were otherwise divided. In the wonderful 
graveyard scene, besides the vein of brooding speculation, Hamlet’s 
detachment from present things is shown by his reminiscence of 
Yorick, recalling former days in his father’s brilliant Court. From 
this reverie, for such it is, though carried on in conversation with 
Horatio, he is roused by hearing the name of Ophelia. His old love 
instantly bursts into flame and he asserts more right in her than 
40,000 brothers. He knows not that Laertes’ mind has been poisoned 
against him, and he immediately repents of the towering passion 
which meanwhile has confirmed the evil purpose of Laertes and has 
sealed the doom of both men. 

In connection with this part of the play a question has been raised 
about the age of Hamlet. Yorick’s skull has been in the ground 
‘‘ three-and-twenty year.” Hamlet had ridden on his back, say as a 
boy of seven; that would make him thirty in the graveyard scene. 
The First Quarto says twelve years, taking off eleven, and making 
Hamlet’s age nineteen. Was this change also made by Shakespeare ? 
To my mind both this and the other question about the time occu- 
pied by the action are rather futile. They occur to readers of the 
play, but not to the audience. And it was of the auditor or spec- 
tator that the poet thought. After all, a great tragic action has 
little to do with precise determinations of time. Young Hamlet, 
when the play begins, is in his first youth, just returned from the 
University ; in the fifth act he is not so young. This is as it should 
be. The pathos of the earlier scenes turned greatly on the youth of 
one on whom such overwhelming responsibility had fallen. But it 
is otherwise with the catastrophe. There he is no longer in the 
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‘‘morn and early dew of youth.” There is a similar alteration in 
Macbeth. When he first comes on, we see him in the prime of man- 
hood, “ Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof”; but at Dunsinane 
his “ way has fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf,” and he feels 
himself on the threshold of old age. It matters not that the plot 
only gives room for months, not years; it is enough that much has 
happened outwardly, and still more within the spiritual sphere. The 
spectator has not time to reckon days and weeks, as he is carried 
along from scene to scene. 

Another trivial question has been excitedly discussed. What 
does Gertrude mean in the last act by saying that her son is “ fat 
and scant of breath”? Some say that Burbage, who first acted the 
part, was fat and pursy. I believe it simply means that the Prince 
is out of training, having “ foregone all custom of exercise,” as he 
tells Guildenstern. 

There is certainly one point besides that of construction in which 
the art of Shakespeare approaches that of Sophocles, and that is the 
use of secondary and subordinate persons. The tragic hero, what- 
ever else, is always passionate. Else the spectator’s emotion would 
not be duly stirred. To bring out this fact the better by contrast, 
the dramatist places beside his protagonist and in relation to him 
some cool and unimpassioned nature. As Creon is to Oedipus the 
King, as Theseus is to Oedipus at Colonus, as Ismene to Antigone, 
Odysseus to Ajax, so we have the still finer contrast of the steadfast 
Kent to the wayward Lear, and the princely heart of innocence in 
Banquo to the spell-bound and guilt-haunted Macbeth. In like 
manner, Horatio, “the man that is not passion’s slave,” is set over 
against Hamlet and in a close relation to him. This is probably 
one of the few elements of the plot that is of Shakespeare’s own 
invention. To accentuate the fact that Hamlet is a child of the 
Renaissance, he is sent to school at Wittenberg, and one of his 
fellow collegians comes to visit him at Elsinore. The character of 
Horatio is carefully indicated throughout. See, for example, his 
habit of understatement —‘“a piece of him,” “half a share,” 
‘‘a mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye”’; his modest adherence to 
fact under exciting circumstances, “ It isa nipping and an eager air,”’ 
“while one with moderate haste might tell a hundred”; his scepti- 
cism about ghosts, only “in part” believing. This toning down 
of thought and speech, combined with the faithfulness of the true 
friend, makes him an effective contrast, and at the same time a 
fitting complement, to the person of Hamlet. 

Laertes is another person probably invented by Shakespeare, and 
in another way contrasted with the hero, while, unlike Horatio, he 
contributes something to the dénowement. Although short of princely, 
he is a gentleman as the times go—not a scholar or a student, but 
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outwardly accomplished: what Matthew Arnold calls ?homme moyen 
sensuel. Uninteutionally, though by his own act, Hamlet becomes 
the object of Laertes’ revenge. And Laertes is worked upon by the 
King to take a mean advantage against the slayer of his father. 
His cause is like Hamlet’s, as the Prince acknowledges, but his manner 
of prosecuting it is different. He has the same fiery indignation in 
a lower form, but not the large discourse to apprehend the conse- 
quences of immediate action, or the sensitive conscience that asks for 
adequate evidence of guilt, before execution; nor yet the scrupulous 
virtue that shrinks from violence where not clearly justified. Laertes 
is the foil to Hamlet, setting in a vivid light his soul of honour, his 
far-reaching thoughtfulness, his tenderness, his sublime spirit of 
equity. Hamlet is complex but noble, Laertes is simple but not free 
from baseness. 

In the treatment of the Queen there is a notable difference 
between the First Quarto and all subsequent editions. In Quarto L., 
after the closet scene, she promises to aid her son in the assassination 
of her second husband, and the news of his sudden return is brought 
to her, and not to Horatio. One can see many reasons why this 
should have been changed. Frailty pure and simple is the charac- 
teristic of Gertrude. She is too weak to be entrusted with such a 
design, although Hamlet’s secret is safe enough with her for very 
shame. Another difference is that in Quarto I. she disclaims all 
knowledge of the murder. In the closet scene, as we have it, her 
guilty silence is more effective than such a disclaimer. 

Claudius, the usurping king, is slightly drawn. He is common- 
place and contemptible, both in his hypocrisy and his remorse. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the hollow friends, are also slightly 
sketched. They are unpitied in their deaths, and Hamlet’s callous- 
ness on the subject is intelligible. A passionate mind under the 
pressure of one great grief is coldly indifferent to much that would 
otherwise affect it. 

Polonius is a trimmer and a time-server, but not so contemptible 
as he is sometimes represented. He is what the vicissitudes of the 
Danish Court have made him. In better times under the former 
king, his policy, though shallow enough, may have been useful to the 
State. And though he is now, body and soul, subservient to the 
Crown, he seems once to have had a shrewd outlook upon life, and 
even to have formed for himself a code of prudential morality which 
he bequeaths to hisson. “To thine own self be true,” etc., is the 
highest note, which both father and son both fail to realise in practice. 

There are other figures which stand in the background ai.d serve 
to link the action to the world at large—the Ambassadors, the 
Norwegian Captain, and Fortinbras, who again makes an effective 
contrast to Hamlet, not in character but in position. He is free 
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from the entanglements which have ruined Hamlet’s career. His 
final entrance rounds off the play, as is done in Shakespeare’s other 
tragedies, when the passions of the scene are exhausted, and we are 
brought back into the light of common day. 

The admixture of a comic element in tragic drama belongs to the 
Elizabethan age. It is commonly said to relieve the serious business, 
but in Shakespeare it accentuates it. The peculiarity of Hamlet is 
that, unlike the fool in Lear, the porter in Macbeth, and Iago’s 
ghastly drinking-song in Othello, the gravedigger and Osric appear 
in the fifth act. Hamlet’s irony is inseparable from the situation, 
and pervades the drama. But I believe also that the disappearance 
of the lighter elements towards the end in the other tragedies 
is characteristic of Shakespeare’s maturity. 

The supernatural in Shakespeare reflects at once the superstition 
of the vulgar and the scepticism of the Renaissance, together 
with his own deep sense of the “burden and the mystery of 
all this unintelligible world.” The ghost in ZHam/et is at once a 
person and not a person—* thou” and “it.” To Horatio it is an 
illusion.” Hamlet himself doubts after a time whether it may not 
be a shape assumed by the Devil. Yet this takes nothing from the 
impressiveness of the scenes on the platform. 

The freedom of Hamlet’s confidence with Horatio in what 
immediately follows is prevented by the presence of Bernardo and 
Marcellus. They treat him as a Prince, while he insists on treating 
them as friends. Even the person of Francesco, the honest soldier, 
adds a touch to the opening scene—“ it is bitter cold, and I am sick 
at heart.” 

The tragedy of Hamlet recalls the words of Brutus in Ju/ius Cesar, 
which were written about the same time : 


‘* Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in counsel, and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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Tue grave perils through which Great Britain has passed since the 
Fashoda incident a year or two ago, has served to emphasise the neces- 
sity for an all-British Pacific cable, linking the Australasian colonies 
with the Motherland. These dangers should also serve to expose the 
defenceless condition of those cables which are now a-working, and 
particularly those across the Atlantic Ocean. If the proposition is 
logically sound that the interests of the Empire demand a special 
cable across the Pacific, then how very much more essential is it that 
we protect those cables which are nearer at hand and vastly more 
important to Imperial interests ! 

As British shipping carries nine-tenths of the world’s water-borne 
commerce, so British cables form the medium by which international 
trade relations are maintained and promoted. To protect British 
shipping in the event of war the ingenuity and resource of the ablest 
men in the Admiralty have been drawn upon, and the British tax- 
payer has consented to a prodigal expenditure for cruisers and guns 
of the highest stage of perfection. The submarine cables are, in 
certain respects, a weakness rather than otherwise in our inter- 
Imperial economy ; yet, strangely enough, the protection of these 
sensitive electric nerves has scarcely cost our statesmen a thought, 
though it does not require a very vivid imagination to conceive the 
unparalleled disaster which would accrue to the commercial interests 
of the two hemispheres if the Atlantic cables were destroyed to- 
morrow. 

I choose to take these cables which cross the Atlantic as an object- 
lesson to demonstrate the forcefulness of the contention embodied in 
this article. Of course, the cables in the Eastern seas, connecting 
India, Burmah, China, Japan, Australia, and South Africa, need 
protection just as much as the others; but not even the most pro- 
nounced advocates of the policy of “ British expansion ” will seriously 
contend that a tithe of the ruin to the Empire would result from the 
wrecking of these minor fibres, which would follow upon the sever- 
ance of the “spinal cord ” that lies along the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The potency of the sentiment in favour of an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance owes more to the cable than to any other agency ; and the 
forward movement towards material progress and the kinship of 
blood and speech would be greatly retarded, if this electric accessory 
to the world’s well-being were no longer available, having been 
rendered useless by some daring adventurer, who had severed its 
strands and nullified its force in some time of strife and stress when 
it was most needed. 
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At various times during the past few years England has been 
faced with a hostile combination of the Continental Powers, with 
none to look for help from save the United States. It was so after 
Fashoda ; it was so when British influence was thrown into the scale 
for Uncle Sam in the trouble with Spain ; it was so in the early days 
of the Boer War; and it was especially so when the series of defeats 
in South Africa in December, 1899, threatened the very existence of 
our Empire. When we last fought a great war, in the Crimea in 
1854, the problem of submarine electric cables had not been solved, 
and since then nothing had occurred in Europe to seriously menace 
the efficiency of this means of communication. 

When the Crimean struggle was in progress the two hemispheres 
were a fortnight apart, at the very least, and similar conditions 
prevailed during the Indian Mutiny. In 1859, just over forty years 
ago, a small cable, 60 miles in length, was laid from Cape North, on 
the Canadian seaboard, across Cabot Straits to Cape Ray, in New- 
foundland, whence an overland wire was carried to St. John’s and Cape 
Race, the nearest points on this continent to the Old World. This 
formed the first step towards the instantaneous connecting of the 
two hemispheres. All west-bound liners made Cape Race and threw 
overboard sealed packets containing the dispatches for the American 
newspapers. These were picked up by bvats from the signal station 
there, and forwarded by means of the overland wire to Cape Ray, 
the short cable to Cape North, and the land wires through Canada 
and the Eastern States to Boston and New York. The dispatches 
for the English press were wired to Cape Race in the reverse way, 
and were there put on board the east-bound steamers, which lay-to 
for the purpose. 

It was by this means alone that the British people learned of the 
progress of the American Civil War, and not until 1866 was the 
first Atlantic cable successfully laid and the present method of com- 
munication inaugurated. The capitalist, the trader, the statesman, 
the journalist, the whole reading, thinking public, can obtain the 
best idea of the conditions which would prevail in the two great 
English-speaking nations if these cables were destroyed to-morrow, 
by picturing themselves set back to the period when this triumph of 
telegraphy had not been attained, and only the imperfect methods 
outlined above were in existence to apprise one-half the world of 
how the other half lived. To-day every sea is the resting-place of 
some cable, every heart-throb of the great world is speedily com- 
municated to the uttermost ends, every movement upon the inter- 
national chessboard is food for discussion at the breakfast-tables of 
the poorest, and we read of victories in the Far South or the Far 
East almost ere the battle-smoke has drifted away. We have grown 
so accustomed to these services of science that we can hardly be 
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blamed for refusing to give a thought to the possibility of our 
being summarily deprived of them and the consequences which 
would then ensue. 

Stretching across the Atlantic bed to-day there are twelve electric 
cables, ten British and two French, with one German, partly laid, 
from the Azores. All of the twelve are taxed to their utmost 
capacity in the endeavour to satisfy the commercial, financial, and 
diplomatic needs of the world’s greatest nations. It is estimated 
that 10,000 messages are transmitted by these electric nerves every 
day, influencing the political, social, and business relations of every 
civilised country. These cables are as follows :— 


Anglo-American, 4 cables, from West of Ireland to Newfoundland 


Commercial . .3_ ,, oe we ee », Nova Scotia (but passing New- 
foundland in 
Direct United shoal water) 
States, 1 ,, - a - se aes ditto 
Gould . 2 ,, Cornwall ee a ditto 
Pougier Quartier 
(French), 1 ne »» Brest », St. Pierre ditto 
Generale ,, Ras 9 9 », Cape Cod (but not passing 
Newfoundland 


in shoal water) 


German ; — ,, Emden vid 


Azores ,, 5) 9 ditto 


The German cable is not yet completed, and its having a connec- 
tion in the Azores (Portuguese territory) renders it practically value- 
less in war-time, as it would never be reliable. 

These twelve cables represent the only means of communication 
between the two worlds that can be relied on. It is true there are 
two cables from Lisbon to Brazil vid the Cape Verde Islands, but their 
connections are so complicated (and so unreliable, because of the 
countries in which the terminals are situated) that they would scarcely 
be availed of in war-time, even if they escaped being wrecked. They 
can, therefore, be disregarded as far as this article is concerned. 
With our Anglo-Saxon frankness (all through this paper cables of 
American, as well as of English ownership, are included in the term 
“ British” for greater convenience) we have made no secret of the 
geographical situation of our cables, while the French, wiser in their 
generation, laid their largest submarine wire last year, and no one 
outside their Ministry of Marine knows where it is located, within 
many miles. Should war break out, no European Power is more 
likely to spare American than English cables, for it would clearly be 
impossible to bring the responsibility for their cutting home to any 
person, ship, or nation; and the United States Supreme Court has 
only recently decided that those interested in the British cable between 
Manila and Hong Kong had no redress from the American Govern- 
ment for the destruction of their property, and the loss to their busi- 
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ness involved by Admiral Dewey’s tearing up that cable when he 
made his now famous dash into Cavite Bay. 

In view of these circumstances, then, what is more natural than 
that a maritime Power like France would undertake, as the first step 
following upon a declaration of war, the destruction of these British 
cables? By so doing she would deprive England, at one blow, of all 
direct communication with her most valuable over-sea possessions (the 
Dominion of Canada), and her kith and kin in the great Republic. 
There would be no international principle violated by such an action, 
because no Power has yet advocated the neutralisation of cables, nor 
is it likely that such will be urged when it is considered with what 
ease a few daring boatmen may sever one of these arteries under cover 
of night. 

This danger was recognised the year before last, when the French 
cable-ship Amiral Caubet appeared off this coast to repair the Brest 
cable, and, so local reports stated, to change the location thereof, so that 
the British might not so easily find it in the event of trouble between 
the two nations. The pro-Boer fever was then at its height on the 
Continent, and such a proceeding would be so natural under the cir- 
cumstances, that it may fairly be assumed that she was there for that 
purpose, or, what is even more probable, was under orders to destroy 
the British cables lying near the moment she found war had been 
declared. This fact she could easily learn by picking up the Brest 
cable, cutting it, and establishing communication with the naval arsenal 


there, and then speedily pursuing her mission of destruction. Her 


presence on the coast was regarded with the utmost uneasiness by the 
officials here and at Halifax, and one of the cruisers at the latter port 
was being fitted out to follow her when she started homeward and 
the tension was relieved. 

In determining the destruction of the cables an opposing Power 
would naturally select the point where that could be accomplished 
with the least difficulty and the minimum of danger of discovery. 
For that reason it is safe to say that no attempt would be made to 
tear up the cables on the Connaught or Cornwall coasts, for it goes 
without question that swift and powerful British cruisers would be 
stationed in these very quarters for the express purpose of preventing 
such being done. Then, cable-cutting in deep water is something 
only possible to experts, and as cable-ships are not ocean greyhounds 
and their movements would be closely watched, there is very little 
danger of wholesale destruction to the submarine wires off the Euro- 
pean seaboard of the Atlantic. On this side, however, the conditions 
are completely reversed, and a defenceless coast, with no warships 
within easy reach, and all the electric cords within a day’s steaming, 
offers the best possible inducement to the cable-wrecker. The ease 
with which the destruction can be compassed is also a feature in its 
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favour which should weigh with the nation bent on scoring the first 
point by this means. St. John’s is the great shelter-port for all the 
cable-ships of the Atlantic, and there is a consensus of opinions 
amongst the experts on board them that the difficulties in the way of 
severing the submarine lines are much exaggerated. It is true the 
Americans were uniformly unfortunate in their attempts in this direc- 
tion in Cuban waters, but that failure was due to causes easily 
explained, and the force of which will readily be seen. In the first 
place, they relied upon defective charts, worthless, like everything the 
Spaniards had. Then they kept too close to the shore, and tried to 
work under a heavy fire from the enemy. The launches they used, 
too, were altogether unsuited for the work, and were speedily crippled 
by the Spanish guns. Sometimes they picked up ard cut dead “ shore- 
ends”’ of cables which had been abandoned. As a matter of fact, no 
competent person would attempt to cut a cable near the shore, for it 
is heavily armoured with wire until it reaches deep water, in order 
that it may the better contend against the chafing over the rocks 
which ensues when an on-shore wind causes a severe “ ground- 
swell.” 

In our northern waters a broken cable is of frequent occurrence. 
Often the cause is a huge iceberg which ploughs its way southwards, 
relentlessly crushing everything in its path, and many a cable is 
beaten flat and rendered “dead” from thiscause. The fishing vessels 
on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland also do the cables much 
injury. As they hoist their anchors in their cruises over the cod-fishing 
grounds they now and again bring a cable to the surface, and a blow 
from a sharp axe is the readiest means of relieving themselves from 
the encumbrance. So serious a matter has this become that the 
cable companies have a standing offer to pay the value of the anchor 
and mooring to any schooner which would abandon these in preference 
to cutting the cable. 

The Grand Banks form the ideal region for the successful carrying 
out of a cable-cutting enterprise on a large scale. All the Atlantic 
cables, save the latest French one and the new German, pass by the 
Banks, and five of them lie close together, within a few miles of 
Bacalieu, at the entrance to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. The depth 
of water on the Banks is not great, being from thirty to fifty fathoms, 
the bottom is sandy, and the precise location of the cables is known, 
being given with amazing exactness on even the poorest charts. An 
experienced cable navigator would drop a grapnel on a given wire 
with almost mathematical precision, and bring it to the surface the 
first or second trial, and a very poorly equipped expedition could sever 
the electric chain there, when a far more ambitious effort might fail 
in another direction. The harm which could be done to England by 
a successful effort there would certainly make this locality the first 
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objective of the parties entrusted with the accomplishment of such 
@ coup. 

France, the power from which England has most to fear in this 
respect, has a ready-made base of operations for such an undertaking 
in her colony of St. Pierre-Miquelon, off the south coast of 
Newfoundland. The cables from Brest land at St. Pierre, and three 
of the British cables pass through it en route from Newfoundland 
to Canada. It might thus be promptly made the point of a counter- 
attack, though, as France has no territorial interests in this hemi- 
sphere, save the Miquelon rocks, England would gain very little 
by that. St. Pierre in the possession of France is a perpetual 
menace to the security of the British cables, and it will be from 
that quarter the blow will come, when come it does. It was there 
the Amiral Caubet rendezvoused for weeks in 1899; it is there the 
French warships in North America spend the fishing season; it 
is there the cable-cutting venture could be launched most speedily, 
and with the best prospects of success at any season of the year. 
St. Pierre is only a few hours’ run from the southern edge of the 
Grand Banks, and an ordinary stout, sea-going tug, would do 
for the work, if nothing better offered. Within twenty-four hours 
of a declaration of war between France and England, the tug could 
be grappling for the first cable, and within another day could have 
every one of them broken, except the two French ones. To make 
the destruction more assured, she could steam south along by the 
Newfoundland coast, breaking them again in shoal water; and 
if the period chosen was that when the warships were absent from 
this station, the cable offices at Heart’s Content and Placentia 
could even be captured and the instruments destroyed. 

The warships are in Newfoundland waters from May to October, 
and the undertaking might, during that period, be more or less difficult 
to carry out completely, but during the remainder of the year there 
is nothing to prevent the French at St. Pierre from destroying the 


whole system of British cables between the two hemispheres without 


the slightest fear of interruption by England or any one on her behalf. 
The process is simple: a steamer has merely to cross the cable at 
right angles, dragging a grapnel astern, and when the cable is caught 
and brought up, to cut it, drop one end and tow the other some 
distance before letting it go again, so as to change its location entirely. 
By this means the chain of communication is not alone destroyed, but 
the task of him who comes later to repair the break is rendered doubly 
difficult by his not knowing where to look for the severed ends. 

Nor is this the worst feature of the situation; for if the French 
were to attempt, and succeed, in the venture, there is no cable here, 
and very little at Halifax, and no means, save the possible presence 
of some company’s cable-ship, to repair the breaks and set the cables 
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working again. When one comes to consider the vast possibilities 
for evil to the Empire involved in the breaking of these cables, one 
cannot but be amazed at the neglect to prepare for the attack which 
the present unguarded condition of these invaluable lines of communi- 
cation invites. So far the commercial aspect of this matter has alone 
been emphasised; but to naval and military minds it must appeal 
even more strongly. Inherently and directly these Atlantic cables 
have an important place in our machinery of warfare. They keep us 
in close touch with the Western World; they are the only connec- 
tion between England, Canada, and West India Islands; they 
should enable the directing authorities in war-time to provide for 
the defence of outlying portions of the Empire which might be 
threatened. By them alone can the North American Fleet be moved 
in obedience to a plan of action drawn up in London; in a word, 
they serve as the best form of Intelligence Department, and in that 
connection perform an efficient and thorough service, which no other 
mechanical agency could hope to equal. They should be as valuable 
as a first line of defence, as potent may be as an assault in force or a 
naval demonstration. 

And yet the western terminals of these cables are utterly unpro- 
tected. War may break out to-morrow, and Admiral Bedford’s fine 
fleet in North American waters, as well as the Pacific squadron at 
Esquimault, would be rendered quite helpless for a week or ten days 
for lack of orders, if a daring enemy worked havoc among the cables. 
And, at the rate at which modern naval warfare may be waged, the 
destiny of a nation may be changed in a shorter time than that. 
Disastrous consequences might ensue to the Empire, and all because 
no precautions had been taken to protect the electric nerves accessible 
off the Newfoundland coast. These considerations might be elabor- 
ated considerably with respect to their bearing upon the Pacific Cable 
project. Britain has ten lines across the Atlantic and leaves them 
undefended. What hope is there, then, that any great benefit will 
accrue from the one proposed for the Pacific? If, within forty-eight 
hours after a declaration of war with France, England found herself, 
as a warlike nation and the world’s greatest naval Power, with the 
Mother Isles cut off from communication with the Greater Britain 
beyond the seas, the prospect would not be a pleasant one for the 
colonies planted in every part of the globe, and the sudden demon- 
stration of the fact, coming like a shock, would assuredly not conduce 
to the prestige of Britain or the prowess of British arms. 

Two circumstances of recent growth help to enforce these views. 
The magnificent response of Canada and Australia to the Empire’s 
need for moral, if not physical, aid has elevated these two pos- 
sessions to the rank of nations, and renders it certain that in the 
future they can be counted upon to manfully assist in fighting 
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the battles of the Motherland. But their best efforts may be set 
at naught if the cables are broken. On the ground of self-interest, 
therefore, if no higher one is taken, the guarding of these ocean 
cords is essential. The revolt in China, and the cooping up of 
the Ministers in Pekin, with access to the cables prevented, and 
the world waiting in fear and trembling for weeks as to the fate 
of the Legations, forms an object-leseon of the transformation 
which an interruption of the cables may bring about in a nation’s 
affairs. 

To add, then, to the practical value of the Pacific cable, as well 
as to enhance the usefulness of those across the Atlantic which 
are now in operation, it is necessary, without delay, to provide for 
the defence of the cables off the Newfoundland coast and their 
prompt repair in case they should be cut at any time during the 
progress of a war. The latter object could be most easily attained 
by the Imperial Government establishing a cable depot at St. John’s, 
where could be stored an ample stock of cable for use in any 
emergency. With it there would require to be a small party of 
expert repairers with a complete outfit for the work, and arrange- 
ments should be made to have a local steamer, if nothing better, 
in readiness for the relaying of the lines whenever occasion would 
eall for it. Of course, it would be much better if a regular cable- 
ship were at hand at all times, but this would necessitate the buying 
of one by the Imperial authorities. The ones which now visit 
these waters are owned by private corporations and have to work in 

various quarters, so they might be most difficult to secure when worst 
needed. Furthermore, if an enemy’s warship was selected to tear up 
the cables, she might also destroy a repair-ship sent out to make good 
the damage, and as things now are, might, if daring enough, land at 
St. John’s and destroy the reserve stock there, if any. 

Consequently, to provide the fullest measure of security possible for 
the Atlantic cables, St. John’s should be fortified and made a naval 
station, with one or more warships constantly held there, to patrol 
the cable danger-zone as soon as war was declared, and to protect a 
repair-ship if a destroyer eluded their vigilance and tore up the wires. 
The speediest cruisers in the British navy could not reach the Grand 
Banks in less than four days from Engl: ind, while from St. Pierre 
the mischief could be done in half that time, and the destroyer make 
good her escape. Besides, the cruiser would be useless unless she 
brought a new section of cable, and had the appliances for placing it 
in position. An effective patrol could only be maintained from 
St. John’s, for Halifax, the sole fortified outpost of the Empire in 
this region, is forty-eight hours’ run from the Banks, and a cruiser 
starting from Halifax to seek for a cable-destroyer would be almost 
as badly handicapped as the one coming from England—overlooking 
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altogether the very damaging, if not fatal, circumstance that, for six 
months of the year, there is not even a warship at Halifax, or nearer 
to the cables than Bermuda, a week’s run south, and itself dependent 
upon the very lines of communication. 

It is, therefore, evident that the conversion of St. John’s into a 
naval base is imperative, if the cables are to receive adequate protec- 
tion. The arming of this port would not present any very serious 
financial or engineering difficulties. The harbour is aland-locked one, 
enclosed by hills 800 feet high, and crowned thirty years ago by a 
series of batteries, the remains of which still exist. At that time the 
place had an Imperial garrison, but it was withdrawn when that step 
was decided upon with regard to the colonies generally. The sites of 
the fortifications, and some of the barracks, still remain, and it would 
be easy to mount long-range modern guns on the plateaus, and make 
the port impregnable against an attack from the sea-front, a land 
attack being impossible with the small forces which could be sent 
against it. 

The strategical importance of St. John’s is another reason why it 
should be converted into a naval station. It is so situated, on the 
eastern sea-face of Newfoundland, as to completely control the 
trade routes across the ocean, and with a few swift cruisers using 
it as a base of operations no shipping could keep the sea in the 
North Atlantic save what displayed the Union Jack. It is adjacent 
to Cape Race, the great sighting-point of all transatlantic ships, and 
if properly defended could be made as valuable an Imperial outwork 
as Halifax or Bermuda. It has a fine graving dock with all the 
requisite machine shops, and the recent discovery of coal on the 
island should enhance its potential value considerably. 

Lest it might be thought that the dangers and the consequences 
of cable-cutting are exaggerated in this paper, it is only necessary to 
point out that all the cable companies maintain repair-ships in the 
Newfoundland waters most of the year, to make good breaks 
occurring between the Banks and New York from natural or 
accidental causes, and that the temporary interruption of the South 
African lines at critical periods during the war provoked much bitter 
criticisms from the British press and public. Financially it is 
interesting to recall the appalling loss in the value of American 
securities which resulted from the publication of President Cleveland’s 
famous Venezuela war message in December, 1895; and that even 
worse results would follow upon the destruction of the Atlantic 
cables can scarcely be doubted. From a military and naval stand- 
point an idea of what would happen can be gained from recalling the 
condition of panic which prevailed in the American coast cities in the 
summer of 1898, when the Spanish admiral, Cervera, made his 
famous dash westward, and no information was to be had as to where 
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he proposed to strike. The alarm which then prevailed along the 
Atlantic seaboard, the interference with business, and the monetary 
loss which ensued, would be multiplied ten times in England and 
America if the cables were torn up. 

The altered opinions of the British people as to their Colonies’ 
values, the cementing of the ties of kinship in the colonial blood spilt 
in South Africa, and the determination to exalt the Colonies to a 
position of equality in all matters, save the parliamentary government 
of the Mother Isles, have given the cables a newimportance. England 
now possesses, and intends to avail herself of, a grand, military high- 
way in the Canadian Pacific Railway, which gives an alternative route 
to the Far East as rapid and as safe as that vid Suez. Yet the whole 
value of that road may be destroyed by a few Frenchmen in a wheezy 
tug steaming across the Grand Banks of Newfoundland with a grapnel 
and tearing asunder the submarine cables which are indispensable 
to the moving of troops and troopships. Sucha catastrophe, for it 
would not be less, could be prevented or minimised by fortifying St. 
John’s and keeping cruisers and a repair-ship in readiness there. 

In the present troublous times, when the peace of Europe is 
threatened almost every day, England’s enemies might test any day 
the theories which are set forth in this paper. Are we to wait, then, 
until actual experience, with its bitter lesson of certain financial loss 
and possible military disaster, shows us the fools’ paradise we were 
living in, and the steps we should have taken in order to prevent such 
a catastrophe ? 

There is one other phase of the subject which I almost hesitate to 
set down. It is that if, unfortunately, England should ever come to 
cross-purposes with the United States, the cutting of these cables 
would leave Canada absolutely at the mercy of her powerful southern 
neighbour, and the Dominion might be overrun before the communi- 
cation could be restored, thus causing, possibly, irreparable loss to the 
British Empire in its great North American dependency. 

P. T. McGratu. 
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MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


I.—Tuz New Repvstic. 


ToLERATION to-day is becoming a different thing from the toleration of 
former times. The toleration of the past consisted very largely in 


saying: ‘‘You are utterly wrong and totally accurst, there is no 
truth but my truth and that you deny, but it is not my place to 
destroy you and so I let you go.” Nowadays there is a real dis- 


position to accept the qualified nature of one’s private certainties. 
One may have arrived at very definite views, one may have come 
to beliefs quite binding upon one’s self, without supposing them to 
be imperative upon other people. To write ‘I believe” is not only 
less presumptuous and aggressive in such matters than to write ‘‘ it 
is true,” but it is also nearer the reality of the case. One knows what 
seems true to one’s self, but we are coming to realise that the world 
is great and complex beyond the utmost power of such minds as ours. 
Every day of life drives that conviction further home. And it is possible 
to maintain that in perhaps quite a great number of ethical, social 
and political questions there is no absolute ‘‘ truth” at all—at least for 
finite beings. To one intellectual temperament things may have 
a moral tint and aspect, differing widely from that they present to 
another ; and yet each may be in its several way right. The wide 
differences in character and quality between one human being and 
another may quite conceivably involve not only differences in moral 
obligation, but differences in fundamental moral aspect—we may act 
and react upon each other towards a universal end, but without any 
universally applicable rule of conduct whatever. In some greater 
vision than mine, my right and wrong may be no more than hammer 
and anvil in the accomplishment of a design larger than I can under- 
stand. So that these papers are not written primarily for all, nor 
with the same intention towards all who read them. They are designed 
first for those who are predisposed for their reception. Then they are 
intended to display in an orderly manner a point of view and how 
things look from that point of view, to those who are not so predis- 
posed. These latter will either develop into adherents as they read, 
or what is more likely they will exchange a vague disorderly objection 
for a clearly defined and understood difference. To arrive at such an 
understanding is often for practical purposes as good as unanimity ; 
for in narrowing down the issue to some central point or principle, 
we develop just how far those who are divergent may go together 
before separation or conflict become inevitable, and save something of 
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our time and of our lives from those misunderstandings, and those 
secondary differences of no practical importance whatever, which make 
such disastrous waste of human energy. 

Now the point of view which will be displayed in relation to a 
number of wide questions in these pages is primarily that of the 
writer's. But he hopes and believes that among those who read what 
he has to say, there will be found not only many to understand, but 
some to agree with him. In many ways he is inclined to believe the 
development of his views may be typical of the sort of development that 
has gone on to a greater or lesser extent in the minds of many of the 
younger men during the last twenty years, and it is in that belief that 
he is now presenting them. 

And the questions that will be dealt with in relation to this point of 
view are all those questions outside a man’s purely private self—if he 
have a purely private self—in which he interacts with his fellow man. 
Our attempt will be to put in order, to reduce to principle, what is at 
present in countless instances a mass of inconsistent proceedings, to 
frame a general theory in accordance with modern conditions of social 
and political activity. 

This is one man’s proposal, his attempt to supply a need that has 
oppressed him for many years, a need that he has not only found in his 
own schemes of conduct, but that he has observed in the thought of 
numberless people about him, rendering their action fragmentary, 
wasteful in the gross, and ineffective in the net result, the need for 
some general principle, some leading idea, some standard, sufficiently 
comprehensive to be of real guiding value in social and political 
matters, in many doubtful issues of private conduct, and throughout 
the business of dealing with one’s fellow-men. No doubt there 
are many who do not feel such a need at all, and with these 
we may part company forthwith; there are, for example, those who 
profess the artistic temperament and follow the impulse of the moment, 
and those who consult an inner light in some entirely mystical manner. 
But neither of these I believe is the most abundant type in the English- 
speaking communities. My impression is that with most of the minds 
I have been able to examine with any thoroughness, the attempt to 
systematise one’s private and public conduct alike, and to reduce it to 
spacious general rules, to attempt if not to succeed in making it 
coherent, consistent and uniformly directed, is an almost instinctive 
proceeding. 

There is an objection I may anticipate at this point. If I am to leave 
this statement unqualified it would certainly be objected that such a 
need is no more nor less than the need of religion, that a properly 
formulated religion does supply a trustworthy guide at every fork and 
labyrinth in life. By my allusion to the failure of old formule and 
methods to satisfy now, I am afraid many people will choose to under- 
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stand that I refer to what is often spoken of as the contlict of religion 
and science, andthat I intend to propound some contribution to the 
conflict. I will at any rate anticipate that objection here, in order to 
mark out my boundaries with greater precision. 

Taken in its completeness I submit that it is a greater claim than 
almost any religion can justifiably make, to satisfy the need I have 
stated. No religion prescribes rules that can be immediately applied 
to every eventuality. Between the general rules laid down and the 
particular instance there is always a wide gap into which doubts and 
alternatives enter and the private judgment has play. No doubt upon 
certain defined issues of every-day life some religions are absvlutely 
explicit; the Mahomedan religion for example is very uncompromising 
upon the use of wine, and the law of the Ten Commandments completely 
prohibits the making of graven images, and almost all the great variety 
of creeds professed among us English-speaking peoples prescribe certain 
general definitions of what is righteous and what constitutes sin. But 
upon a thousand questions of great public importance, on the question 
of forms of government, of social and educational necessities, of one’s 
course and attitude towards such great facts as the press, trusts, housing 
and the like, religion as it is generally understood gives by itself no 
conclusive light. It may no doubt give a directing light in some cases, 
but not a conclusive light. It leaves us inconsistent and uncertain 
amidst these unavoidable problems. Yet upon these questions most 
people feel that something more is needed than the mood of the moment 
or the spinofacoin. Religious conviction may help us, it may stimulate 
us to press for clearer light upon these matters, but it certainly does not 
give us any decisions. 

It is possible to be either intensely religious or utterly indifferent to 
religious matters and yet care nothing for these things. One may bea 
Pietist to whom the whole world is a fleeting show of no importance 
whatever, or one may say, “Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die”: the net result in regard to my need is the same. 
These questions appear to be on a different plane from religion and 
religious discussion, they look outward, while essentially religion looks 
inward to the soul, and given the necessary temperament it is possible 
to approach them in an unbiassed manner from almost any starting 
point of religious profession. One man may believe in the immortality 
of the soul and another may not; one man may be a Swedenborgian, 
another a Roman Catholic, another a Calvinistic Methodist, another an 
English High Churchman, another a Positivist or a Parsee or a Jew; 
the fact remains that they must go about doing all sorts of things in 
common every day. They may derive their ultimate motives and 
sanctions from the most various sources, they may worship in the most 
contrasted temples and yet meet unanimously in the market-place with 
a desire to shape their general activities to the form of a ‘public 
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spirited ” life, and when at last the life of every day is summed up, ‘“‘ to 
leave the world better than they found it.” And it is from that most 
excellent expression I would start, or rather from a sort of amplified 
re-statement of that expression—outside the province of religious dis- 
cussion altogether. 

A man who will build on that expression as his foundation in political 
and social matters, has at least the possibility of agreement in the 
scheme of action these papers will unfold. For though we theorise it is 
at action that our speculations will aim. They will take the shape of 
an organised political and social doctrine. It will be convenient to 
give this doctrine a name, and for reasons that will be clear enough to 
those who have read my book Axticipations this doctrine will be spoken 
of throughout as ‘‘New Republicanism,” the doctrine of the New 
Republic. 

The central conception of this New Republicanism as it has shaped 
itself in my mind, lies in attaching pre-eminent importance to certain 
aspects of human life, and in subordinating systematically and always, 
all other considerations to these cardinal aspects. It begins with a way 
of looking at life. It insists upon that way, it will regard no human 
concern at all except in that way. And the way, putting the thing as 
compactly as possible, is to reject and set aside all abstract, refined, and 
intellectualised ideas as starting propositions, such ideas as Right, 
Liberty, Happiness, Duty or Beauty, and to hold fast to the assertion of 
the fundamental nature of life as a tissue and succession of births. 
These other things may be important, they may be profoundly im- 
portant, but they are not primary. We cannot build upon any one of 
them and get a structure that will comprehend all the aspects of life. 

For the great majority of mankind at least it can be held that life 
resolves itself quite simply and obviously into three cardinal phases. 
There is a period of youth and preparation, a great insurgence of 
emotion and enterprise centering about the passion of Love, anda third 
period in which, arising amidst the warmth and stir of the second, 
interweaving indeed with the second, the care and love of offspring 
becomes the central interest in life. In the babble of the grandchildren, 
with all the sons and daughters grown and secure, the typical life of 
humanity ebbs and ends. Looked at thus with a primary regard to its 
broadest aspect, life is seen as essentially a matter of reproduction ; 
first a growth and training to that end, then commonly mating and 
actual physical reproduction, and finally the consummation of these 
things in parental nurture and education. Love, Home and Children, 
these are the heart-words of life. Not only is the general outline of 
the normal healthy human life reproductive, but a vast proportion of 
the infinitely complex and interwoven interests that fill that outline with 
incessant interest can be shown by a careful analysis to be more or less 
directly reproductive also. The toil of a man’s daily work is rarely for 
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himself alone, it goes to feed, to clothe, to educate those cardinal con- 
sequences of his being, his children; he builds for them, he plants for 
them, he plans for them, his social intercourse, his political interests, 
whatever his immediate motives, tend finally to secure their welfare- 
Even more obviously is this the case with his wife. Even in their rest 
and recreation life still manifests its quality; the books the ordinary 
man reads turn enormously on love-making, his theatre has scarcely 
ever a play that has not primarily a strong love interest, his art rises 
to its most consummate triumphs in Venus and Madonna, and his music 
is saturated in love suggestions. Not only is this so with the right and 
proper life, but the greater portion of those acts we call vice draw their 
stimulus and pleasure from the impulses that subserve this sustaining 
fact of our being, and they are vicious only because they evade or spoil 
their proper end. This is really no new discovery at all, only the 
stripping bare of it is new. In nearly every religious and moral system 
in the world indeed, the predominant mass of the exposition of sin and 
saving virtue positively or negatively centres upon birth. Positively in 
the enormous stresses, the sacramental values which are concentrated 
upon marriage and the initial circumstances of being, and negatively in 
a thousand significant repudiations. Even when the devotee most 
strenuously renounces this world and all its works, when St. Anthony 
flees into the desert or the pious Durtal wrestles in his cell, when the 
pale nun prays in vigil and the hermit mounts his pillar, it is Celibacy, 
that great denial of life, that sings through all their struggle, it is this 
business of births as the central fact of life they still have most in 
mind. 

This is not human life merely, it is all life. This living world, as the 
New Republican will see it, is no more than a great birth-place, an 
incessant renewal, an undying fresh beginning and unfolding of life. 
Take away this fact of birth and what is there remaining? A world 
without flowers, without the singing of birds, without the freshness of 
youth, with a spring that brings no seedlings and a year that bears no 
harvest, without beginnings and without defeats, a vast stagnation, a 
universe of inconsequent matter— Death. Not only does the substance 
of life vanish if we eliminate births and all that is related to births, but 
whatever remains, if anything remains, of esthetic and intellectual and 
spiritual experience, collapses utterly and falls apart, when this essential 
substratum of all experience is withdrawn. . . . Soat any rate the 
world presents itself in the view the New Republicantakes. And if it 
should chance that the reader finds this ring untrue to him, then he 
may take it that he stands outside us, that the New Republic is not 
for him. 

It may be submitted that this statement that Life is a texture of 
births may be accepted by minds of the most divergent religious and 
philosophical profession. No fundamental or recondite admissions are 
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proposed here, but only that the every-day life for every-day purposes 
has this shape and nature. The utter materialist may say that life to 
him is a fortuitous concurrence of atoms, a chance kinking in the 
universal fabric of matter. It is not our present business to confute 
him. The fact remains this is the form the kinking has taken. The 
believer, sedulous for his soul’s welfare, may say that Life is to him an 
arena of spiritual conflict, but this is the character of the conflict, this is 
the business from which all the tests and exercises of his soul are 
drawn. . . . It matters not in this present discussion if Life is no 
more than a dream; the dream is this. 

And now one comes to another step. The reader may give his assent 
to this statement as obvious or he may guard his assent with a qualifica- 
tion or so, but I doubt if he will deny it. No one I expect will 
categorically deny it. But although no one will do that, a great number 
of people who have not clearly seen things in this light, do in thought 
and in many details of their practice follow a line that is, in effect, a flat 
denial of what is here proposed. Life no doubt is a fabric woven of 
births and the struggle to maintain and develop and multiply lives. It 
does not follow that life is consciously a fabric woven of births and the 
struggle to maintain and develop and multiply lives. I do not suppose 
a cat or a savage sees it in that light. A cat’s standpoint is probably 
strictly individualistic. She sees the whole universe as a scheme of 
more or less useful, pleasurable and interesting things concentrated 
upon her sensitive and interesting personality. With a sinuous deter- 
mination she evades disagreeables and pursues delights ; life is to her 
quite clearly and simply a succession of pleasures, sensations and 
interests, among which interests there happen to be—hittens. 

And this way of regarding life is by no means confined to animals 
and savages. I would even go so far as to suggest that it is only 
within the last hundred years that any considerable n-mber of 
thoughtful people have come to look at life steadily and consistently 
as being shaped to this form, to the form of a series of births, 
growths and births. The most general truths are those last appre- 
hended. The universal fact of gravitation, for example, which pervades 
all being, received its complete recognition scarcely two hundred 
years ago. And again children and savages live in air, breathe air, 
are saturated with air, die for five minutes’ need of it, and never 
definitely realise there is such a thing as air at all. The vast mass 
of human expression in act and art and literature takes a narrower 
view than we have here formulated; it presents each man not only 
as isolated from and antagonised with the world about him, but as 
cut off sharply and definitely from the past before he lived and the 
future after he is dead; it puts what is, in relation to the view we have 
taken, a disproportionate amount of stress upon his egotism, upon the 
pursuit of his self-interest and his personal virtue and his personal 
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fancies, and it ignores the fact, the familiar re-discovery which the 
nineteenth century has achieved, that he is after all only the transitory 
custodian of an undying gift of life, an inheritor under conditions, 
the momentary voice and interpreter of a being that springs from the 
dawn of time and lives in offspring and thought and material con- 
sequence, for ever. 

This over-accentuation in the past of man’s egoistic individuality, or, 
if one puts it in another way, this unsuspicious ignorance of the 
real nature of life, becomes glaringly conspicuous in such weighed 
and deliberate utterances as The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
Throughout these frank and fundamental discourses one traces a 
predominant desire for a perfected inconsequent egotism. Body is 
repudiated as a garment, position is an accident, the past that made 
us exists not since it is past, the future exists not for we shall never 
see it; at last nothing but the abstracted ego remains,—a sort of com- 
plementary Nirvana. One citation will serve to show the colour of all 
his thought. ‘‘ A man,” he remarks, ‘is very devout to prevent the loss 
of his son. But I would have you pray rather against the fear of losing 
him. Let this be the rule for your devotions.”! That indeed is the rule 
for all the devotions of that departing generation of wisdom. Rather 
serenity and dignity than good ensuing. Rather a virtuous man than 
any resultant whatever from his lifetime, for the future of the world. 
It points this disregard of the sequence of life and birth in favour 
of an abstract and fruitless virtue, it points it indeed with a barbed 
point that the son of Marcus Aurelius was the unspeakable Commodus, 
and that the Roman Empire fell from the temporising detachment of his 
rule into a century of disorder and misery. 

To the thoughtful reader to whom these papers appeal, to the reader 
whose mind is of the modern cast, who has surveyed the vistas of 
the geological record and grasped the secular unfolding of the scheme 
of life, who has found with microscope and scalpel that the same 
rhythm of birth and re-birth is woven into the minutest texture of 
things that has covered the earth with verdure and shaped the 
massifs of the Alps, to such a man the whole literature the world 
produced until the nineteenth century had well progressed, must 
needs be lacking in any definite and pervading sense of the cardinal 
importance in the world of this central reproductive aspect, of births 
and of the training and preparation for future births. All that litera- 
ture, great and imposing as we are bound to admit it is, has an outlook 
less ample than quite common men may have to-day. It is a literature, 
as we see it in the newer view, of abstracted personalities and of dis- 
connected passions and impressions. 

To one extraordinary and powerful mind in the earlier half of 
the nineteenth century this realisation of the true form of life came 
(1) The Meditations of M. A. Antoninus, ix., 40. 
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with quite overwhelming force, and that was to Schopenhauer, surely 
at once the most acute and the most biassed of mortal men. It came 
to him as a most detestable fact, because it happened he was an 
intensely egotistical man. But his intellect was of that noble and 
exceptional sort that aversion may tint indeed but cannot blind, and 
we owe to him a series of philosophical writings, written with an 
instinctive skill and a clearness and a vigour uncommon in philosophers, 
in which a very complete statement of the new view is presented 
to the reader in terms of passionate protest.’ ‘‘ Why,’ he asked, 
‘‘must we be for ever tortured by this passion and desire to reproduce 
our kind, why are all our pursuits tainted with this application, 
all our needs deferred to the needs of the new generation that 
tramples on our heels?” and he found the answer in the presence of 
an overwhelming Will to Live manifesting itself throughout the universe 
of Matter, thrusting us ruthlessly before it, as a strong swimmer 
thrusts a wave before him as he swims. That the personal egotism 
should be subordinated to and overwhelmed by a pervading Will to 
Live filled his soul with passionate rebellion and coloured his exposition 
with the hues of despair. But to minds temperamentally different from 
his, minds whose egotism is qualified bya more unselfish humour, it 
is possible to avail one’s self of Schopenhauer’s vision, without submitting 
one’s self to his conclusions, to see our wills only as temporary ‘mani- 
festations of an ampler will, our lives as passing phases of a greater 
Life, and to accept these facts even joyfully, to take our places in 
that larger scheme with a sense of relief and discovery, to go with that 
larger being, to serve that larger being, as a soldier marches, a mere 
unit in the larger being of his army, and serving his army, joyfully 
into battle. 

However it is not to Schopenhauer and his writings, at least among 
the English-speaking peoples, that this increasing realisation of Life as 
essentially a succession of births, is chiefly ascribed. It is mainly, as 1 
have already suggested, the result of that great expansion of our sense 
of time and causation that has ensued from the idea of organic Evolu- 
tion. In the course of one brief century, the human outlook upon the 
order of the world has been profoundly changed. It is not simply that 
it has become much more spacious, it is not only that it has opened out 
from the little history of a few thousand years to a stupendous vista of 
ages, but, in addition to its expanded dimensions, it has experienced a 
change in character. That wonderful and continually more elaborate 
and penetrating analysis of the evolutionary process by Darwin and his 
followers and successors and antagonists, the entire subordination of the 
individual lot to the specific destiny that these criticisms and researches 
have emphasised, has warped and altered the aspect of a thousand 


(1) Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung—a work not to be obtained in English except 
in a mutilated form. 
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human affairs. It has made reasonable and in order what Schopen- 
haner found so suggestively perplexing, it has dispelled problems that 
have seemed insoluble mysteries to many generations of men. I do not 
say it has solved them, but it has dispelled them and made them 
irrelevant and uninteresting. So long as one believed that life span 
unprogressively from generation to generation, that generation followed 
generation unchangingly for ever, the enormous preponderance of 
sexual needs and emotions in life was a distressing and inexplicable 
fact, it was a mystery, it was sin, it was the work of the devil. One 
asked, why does man build houses that others may live therein; plant 
trees whose fruit he will never see? And all the toil and ambition, the 
stress and hope of existence, seemed, so far as this life went, and before 
these new lights came, a mere sacrifice to this pointless reiteration of 
lives, this cosmic crambe repetita. To perceive this aspect and to profess 
an entire detachment from the whole vacuous business was considered 
by a large proportion of the more thoughtful people of the world the 
supreme achievement of philosophy. The acme of old-world wisdom, 
the ultimate mystery of Oriental philosophy is to contemn women and 
offspring, to abandon costume, cleanliness, and all the decencies and 
dignities of life, and to crawl, as scornfully as possible, but at any rate 
to crawl out of all these earthly shows and snares (which so obviously 
lead to nothing) into the nearest tub. 

And the amazing revelation of our days is that they do not lead to 
nothing! Directly the discovery is made clear—and it is, I firmly 
believe, the crowning glory of the nineteenth century to have 
established this discovery for all time—that one generation does not 
follow another in fae simile, directly we come within sight of the reason- 
able persuasion that each generation is a step, a definite measurable 
step, and each birth an unprecedented experiment, directly it grows 
clear that instead of being in an eddy merely, we are for all our eddy- 
ing moving forward upon a wide voluminous current, then all these 
things are changed. 

That change alters the perspective of every human affair. Things 
that seemed permanent and final, become unsettled and provisional. 
Social and political effort are seen from a new view-point. Everywhere 
the old direction posts, the old guiding marks, have got out of line and 
askew. And it is out of the conflict of the new view with the old 
institutions and formule, that there arises the discontent and the need, 
and the attempt at a wider answer, which this phrase and suggestion of 
the ‘‘ New Republic” is intended to express. 

Every part contributes to the nature of the whole, and if the whole 
of life is an evolving succession of births, then not only must a man in 
his individual capacity (physically as parent, doctor, food dealer, food 
carrier, home builder, protector, or mentally as teacher, news dealer, 
author, preacher) contribute to births and growths and the future of 
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mankind, but the collective aspects of man, his social and political 
organisations must also be, in the essence, organisations that more or 
less profitably and more or less intentionally, set themselves towards 
this end. They are finally concerned with the birth and with the sound 
development towards still better births, of human lives, just as every 
implement in the toolshed of a seedsman’s nursery, even the hoe and 
the roller, is concerned finally with the seeding and -with the sound 
development towards still better seeding of plants. The private and 
personal motive of the seedsman in procuring and using these tools 
may be avarice, ambition, a religious belief in the saving efficacy of 
nursery keeping or a simple passion for bettering flowers, that does not 
affect the definite final purpose of his outfit of tools. 

And just as we might judge completely and criticise and improve that 
outfit from an attentive study of the welfare of plants and with an 
entire disregard of his remoter motives, so we may judge all collective 
human enterprises from the standpoint of an attentive study of human 
births and development. Any collective human enterprise, institution 
movement, party or state, is to be judged as a whole and completely, as it 
conduces more or less to wholesome and hopeful births, and according to the 
qualitative and quantitative advance due to ifs influence made by each gener- 
ation of citizens born under its influence towards a higher and ampler standard 
of life. 

Or putting the thing in a slightly different phrasing, the New 
Republican idea amounts to this: the serious aspect of our private 
lives, the general aspect of all our social and co-operative undertakings, 
is to prepare as well as we possibly can a succeeding generation, which 
shall prepare still more capably for still better generations to follow. 
We are passing as a race out of a state of affairs when the unconscious 
building of the future was attained by individualistic self-seeking 
(altogether unenlightened or enlightened only by the indirect moralising 
influence of the patriotic instinct and religion) into a clear consciousness 
of our co-operative share in that process. That is the essential idea 
my New Republic would personify and embody. In the past man was 
made, generation after generation, by forces beyond his knowledge and 
control. Now a certain number of men are coming to a provisional 
understanding of some at least of these forces that go to the Making of 
Man. To some of us there is being given the privilege and respon- 
sibility of knowledge. We may plead lack of will or lack of moral 
impetus, but we can no longer plead ignorance. Just as far as our 
light upon the general purpose goes, just so far goes our responsibility 
(whether we respect it or not) to shape and subdue our wills to the 
Making of Mankind. 

Directly the man, who has found akin to himself and who has 
accepted and assimilated this new view, turns to the affairs of the 
political world, to the general professions of our great social and 
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business undertakings, and to the broad conventions of human con- 
duct, he will find, I think, a very wide discrepancy from the impli- 
cations of this view. He will find—the New Republican finds—that 
the declared aims and principles of the larger amount of our social 
and political effort are astonishingly limited and unsatisfactory, 
astonishingly irrelevant to the broad reality of Life. He will find 
great masses of men embarked collectively upon enterprises that will 
seem to his eyes to have no definable relation to this real business of 
the world, or only the most accidental relationship, he will find others 
in partial lop-sided co-operation or unintelligently half helpful and half 
obstructive, and he will find still other movements and developments 
which set quite in the opposite direction, which make neither for sound 
births nor sound growth, but through the thinnest shams of excuse and 
purpose, through the most hypnotic and unreal of suggestions and 
motives, directly and even plainly towards waste, towards sterility, 
towards futility and death and extinction. 

But not deliberately towards Death. It is only in the theoretical 
aspirations of Schopenhauer that he will find an expression of conscious 
and resolved opposition to the pervading will and purpose in things. 
In the common affairs of the world he will find neither deliberate oppo- 
sition nor deliberate co-operation, chance opposition indeed and chance 
co-operation, but for the most part only a complete unconsciousness, a 
blind irrelevance or a purely accidental accordance to the essential 
aspect of Life. 

Take, for example, the great enthusiasm that set all England waving 
bunting this last June. It was made clear to the most unwilling ob- 
server that the great mass of English people consider themselves aggre- 
gated together in one nation mainly to support, honour, and obey a 
King, and that they rejoice in this conception of their national purpose. 
Great sums of money were spent to emphasise this purpose, public 
work of all sorts was dislocated, and the channels of public discussion 
clogged and choked. A discussion of the education of the next genera- 
tion, a matter of supreme interest from the New Republican point of 
view, was dwarfed out of public sight amidst the happy tumults and 
splendours of the time. The land was filled with poetry in the 
Monarch’s praise, and beyond any possibility of insincerity. All that 
was certainly great in the land, all that has any hold upon the motives 
and confidence of the English, gathered itself into a respectful proximity, 
assumed attitudes of reverent subordination to the Monarch. All that was 
eminent in science and literature and art, the galaxy of the episcopate, 
the crowning intellectualities of the army, came to these rites, clad in 
robes and raiment that no sane person would ever voluntarily assume in 
public except under circumstances of extreme necessity. . . . The whole 
business was conducted with a zest and gravity that absolutely forbids the 
theory that it was a mere formality, a curious survival of medizvalism 
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cherished by a country that makes no breaks with its past. The spirit 
and idea of the whole thing was intensely real and contemporary ; one 
could believe only that those who took part in it regarded it as a matter 
of primary importance, as one of the cardinal things for which they 
existed. The alternative is to imagine that they believe nothing to be 
of primary importance in this world; a quite incredible levity of soul 
to ascribe to all those great and distinguished people. 

But*it reflects not at all upon the high intelligence, the unobtrusive 
but sterling ‘moral qualities, the tact, dignity, and personal charm of 
the central figure in their pageantries, a charm the pathetic circum- 
stances of his unseasonable illness have greatly enhanced, if the New 
Republican fails to consider these ceremonials of primary importance, 
if he declines to see them as of any necessary importance at all, until 
it has been conclusively shown that they do minister to the bettering 
of births and of the lives intervening between birth and birth. On 
the surface they do not dothat. Unless they can be shown to do that 
they are dissipations of energy, they are irrelevant and wrong, from 
the New Republican point of view. The New Republican can take no 
part in these things, or only a very grudging and qualified part, on 
his way to real service. He may.or he may not, after deliberate 
examination, leave these things on one side, unchallenged but 
ignored. 

It may be urged that all the subserviences that distinguish our 
kingdom and that become so amazingly conspicuous about a corona- 
tion, the kissing of hands, the shambling upon knees, the crawling of 
body and mind, the systematic encouragement of the yelping imbecilities 
that nowadays distinguish the popular rejoicings of our imperial people, 
are simply a proof of the earnest preoccupation of our judges, bishops, 
and leaders and great officers of all sorts with remoter and nobler aims. 
The kingdom happens to exist, and it would be complex and troublesome 
to get rid of it. They stand these things, they get done with these 
things, and so are able to get to their work. The paraphernalia of 
a Court, the sham scale of honours, and submissions, and ceremonial 
subjection, are, it is argued, entirely irrelevant to the purpose and 
honour of our race, but then so would rebellion against these things 
be also irrelevant and secondary. To submit or to rebel is a diversion 
of our energies from the real purpose in things, and of the two it is 
infinitely less bother to submit. In private conversation, I find, this is 
the line nine out of ten of the King’s servants will take. They will 
tell you the public understands; the thing is a mere excuse for fes- 
tivity and colour ; their loyalty is of a piece with their Fifth of November 
anti-popery. They will tell you the peers understand, the bishops un- 
derstand, the coronating archbishop has his tongue in his cheek. They 
all understand—men of the world together. The King understands, a 
most admirable gentleman, who submits to these traditional things, but 
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who admits his preference is for the simple, pure delight of the 
incognito, of being ‘‘ plain Mr. Jones.” . ‘ 

It may be so. Though the psychologist will tell you that a man 
who behaves consistently as though he believed in a thing, will end in 
believing it, Assuredly whatever these others do, the New Republican 
must understand. In his inmost soul there must be no loyalty or sub- 
mission to any king or colour, save only if it conduces to the service of 
the future of the race. In the New Republic all kings are provisional, 
if, indeed—and this I shall discuss in a later paper—they can be regarded 
as serviceable at all. 

And just as kingship is a secondary and debatable thing to the New 
Republican, to every man, that is, whom the spirit of the new know- 
ledge has taken for its work, so also are the loyalties of nationality, 
and all our local and party adhesions. 

Much that passes for patriotism is no more than a generalised 
jealousy rather gorgeously clad. Amidst the collapse of the old 
Individualistic Humanitarianism, the Rights of Man, Human Equality 
and the rest of those broad generalisations that served to keep together 
so many men of good intention in the age that has come to its end, 
there has been much hasty running to obvious shelters and many men 
have been forced to take refuge under this echoing patriotism—for want 
of a better gathering place. It is like an incident during an earth- 
quake, when men who have abandoned a cleft fortress will shelter in a 
drinking bothy. But the very upheavals that have shattered the old 
fastnesses of altruistic men, will be found presently to be taking the shape 
of a new gathering place—and of this the New Republic presents an 
early guess and anticipation. I do not see how men, save in the utmost 
unexpected emergency, can be content to accept such an artificial con- 
vention as modern patriotism for one moment. On the one hand there 
are the patriots of nationality who would have us believe that the 
miscellany of European squatters in the Transvaal are one nation and 
those in Cape Colony another, and on the other the patriots of Empire 
who would have me, for example, hail as my fellow-subjects and 
collaborators in man-making a host of Tamil-speaking, Tamil-thinking 
Dravidians, while separating me from every English-speaking, English- 
thinking person who lives south of the Great Lakes. So long as men 
are content to work in the grooves set for them by dead men, to derive 
all their significances from the past, tu accept whatever is as right and 
to drive along before the compulsions of these acquiescences, they may 
do so. But directly they really take to themselves the New Republican 
idea, directly they realise that life is something more than passing the 
time, that it is constructive with its direction in the future, these things 
slip from them as Christian’s burthen fell from him at the very outset 
of his journey. Until grave cause has been shown to the contrary, 
there is every reason why all men who speak the same language, think 
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the same language, and are akin in blood and spirit, and who have 
arrived at the great constructive conception that so many minds nowadays 
are reaching, should entirely disregard these old separations. If the 
old traditions do no harm there is no reason to touch them, any more 
than there is to abolish the boundary between this ancient and in- 
vincible kingdom of Kent and that extremely inferior country, England, 
which was conquered by the Normans and brought under the feudal 
system. But so soon as these old traditions obstruct sound action, so 
soon as it is necessary to be rid of them, we must be prepared to 
sacrifice our archeological emotions ruthlessly and entirely. 

And these repudiations extend also to the political parties that 
struggle to realise themselves within the forms of our established state. 
There is not in Great Britain, and I understand there is not in 
America, any party, any section, any group, any single politician even, 
based upon the manifest trend and purpose of life as it appears in the 
modern view. The necessities of continuity in public activity and of a 
glaring consistency in public profession, have so far prevented any such 
fundamental reconstruction as the new generation requires. One hears 
of Liberty, of Compromise, of Imperial Destinies and Imperial Unity, 
one hears of undying loyalty to the Memory of Mr. Gladstone and 
the inalienable right of Ireland to* a separate national existence. 
One hears, too, of the sacred principle of Free Trade, of Empires 
and Zollvereins, and the Rights of the Parent to blockade the 
education of his children, but one hears nothing of the greater end, 
At the best all the objects of our political activity can be but means 
to that end, their only claim to our recognition can be their adequacy 
to that end, and none of these vociferated ‘‘ cries,” these party labels, 
these programme items, are ever propounded to us in that way. 
I cannot see how, in England at any rate, a serious and perfectly honest 
man, holding as true that ampler view of life I have suggested, can 
attach himself loyally to any existing party or faction. At the utmost 
he may find their faction-fighting may be turned for a time towards his 
remoter ends. These parties derive from that past when the new view of 
life had yet to establish itself, they carry faded and obliterated banners 
that the glare and dust of conflict, the vote-storms of great campaigns, 
have robbed long since of any colour of reality they once possessed, 
They express no creative purpose now, whatever they did in their 
inception, they point towards no constructive ideals. Essentially they 
are things for the museum or the bonfire, whatever momentary 
expediency may hold back the New Republican from an unqualified 
advocacy of such a destination. The old party fabrics are no more than 
dead rotting things, upon which a great tangle of personal jealousies, 
old grudges, thorny nicknames, prickly memories, family curses, Judas 
betrayals and sacred pledges, a horrible rubbish thicket, maintains a 
saprophytic vitality. 
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It is quite possible I misjudge the thing altogether. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, for example, may hide the profoundest and most 
wide-reaching aims beneath his superficial effect of utter superficiality. 
His impersonation of an amiable, spirited, self-conscious, land-owning 
gentleman with a passion for justice in remote places and a whim- 
sical dislike of motor cars in his immediate neighbourhood, may 
veil the operations of a stupendous intelligence bent upon the regenera- 
tion of the world. It may do, but if it does, it is a very amazing and 
purposeless impersonation. I at any rate do not believe that it does. 
I do not believe that he or any other Liberal leader or any Conservative 
minister has any comprehensive aim at all—as we of the new generation, 
measure comprehensiveness. These parties, and the phrases of party 
exposition—in America just as in England—date from the days of the 
limited outlook. They display no consciousness of the new dissent. 
They are absorbed in the long standing game, the getting in, the turning 
out, the contests and governments, that has just about the same relation 
to the new perception of affairs, to the real drift of life, as the game of 
cricket with the wheel as a wicket would have to the destinies of a ship. 
They find their game highly interesting and no doubt they play it with 
remarkable wit, skill and spirit, but they entirely disregard the in- 
creasing number of passengers who are concerning themselves with 
the course and destination of the ship. 

Those particular passengers in the figure, present the New Republic. 
It is a dissension, an inquiry, it is the vague unconsolidated matter for 
a new direction. ‘‘ Weare young,” says the spirit of the New Republic ; 
‘‘we who are in earnest can no more compass our lives under these old 
kingships and loyalties, under these old leaders and these old traditions, 
constitutions and pledges, with their party liabilities, their national 
superstitions, their rotting banners and their accumulating legacy of 
feuds and lies, than we can pretend we are indeed impassioned and 
wholly devoted subjects of King Edward, spending our lives in the 
service of his will. It is not that we have revolted from these things, 
it is not that we have grown askew to them and that patching and 
amendment will serve our need; it is that we have travelled outside 
them altogether—almost inadvertently, but quite beyond any chance of 
return to a simple acceptance again. We are no more disposed to call 
ourselves Liberals or Conservatives and to be stirred to party passion 
at the clash of these names, than we are to fight again the battles of 
the Factio Albata or the Factio Prasina. These current dramas, these 
current conflicts seem scarcely less factitious. Men without faith may 
be content to spend their lives for things only half believed in, and for 
causes that are contrived. But that is not our quality. We want 
reality because we have faith, we seek the beginning of realism in social 
and political life, we seek it and we are resolved to find it.” 

So we attempt to give a general expression to the forces that are new 
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at this time, to render something at least of the spirit of the New 
Republic in a premature and experimental utterance. Itis, at any rate, 
a spirit that finds itself out of intimacy and co-ordination with all the 
older movements of the world, that sees all pre-existing formule and 
political constitutions and political parties and organisations rather as 
instruments or obstacles than as guiding lines and precedents for its 
new developing will, its will which will carry it at last irresistibly to the 
conscious and deliberate making of the future of man. ‘‘ We are here 
to get better births and a better result from the births we get; each 
one of us is going to set himself immediately to that, using what- 
ever power he finds to his hand,” such is the form its will must take. 
And such being its will and spirit these papers will address themselves 
comprehensively to the problem, What will the New Republic do? All 
the rest of this series will be a discussion of the forces that go to the 
making of man, and how far and how such a New Republic might seek 
to lay its hands upon them. 

It is for the adversary to explain how presumptuous such an enterprise 
must be. But presumption is ineradicably interwoven with every 
beginning that the world has ever seen. I venture to think that even 
to a reader who does not accept or sympathise with the conception of 
this New Republic, a general review of current movements and current 
interpretations of morality from this new standpoint may be suggestive 
and interesting. Assuredly it is only by some such general revision, 
if not on these lines then on others, that a practicable way of escape 
is to be found for any one, from that base and shifty opportunism in 
public and social matters, that predominance of fluctuating aims and 
spiritless conformities, in which so many of us, without any great positive 
happiness at all to reward us for the sacrifice we are making, bury the 
single talents of our lives. 

H. G. WE tts. 


(To be continued.) 
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